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Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society. 


PROCEEDINGS 


AT THE SPRING MEETING AT KEYNSHAM AND 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON, 


Monday, 26th May, 1924. 
(Plates I—VJ). 


The Spring Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, 
26th May, under pleasant conditions as regards the 
weather, and a programme of much interest was carried 
through successfully under the direction of Mr. J. J. 
Simpson, the Honorary Meeting Secretary. 

Members to the number of over one hundred met at 
Temple Meads Station, Bristol, and from there drove to 
Keynsham to see, by permission of the Keynsham Parish 
Council, the Roman remains found in the unused part of 
the Cemetery. The Rev. Dom Ethelbert Horne, F.S.A., 
Mr. George E. Chappell, and other members of the 
Keynsham Research Committee were present. In a few 
introductory remarks Mr. John E. Pritchard, F.S.A., 
explained the circumstances under which the Committee 
(of which he is Chairman), had been formed and then 
asked Father Horne, in the absence of Dr. Arthur Bulleid, 
F.S.A., to describe the plan and remains of the Roman 
House which had been uncovered. 

It had been known for many years that Roman buildings 
existed on the site, for in the course of erecting a chapel 
for the cemetery after the purchase of the ground in 1875, 
the workmen broke through a fine pavement, and from 
time to time, when graves were dug, there was other 
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evidence of Roman occupation. In June, 1921, Dom 
Horne obtained the permission of the Parish Council to 
excavate the unused part of the cemetery, and with the 
co-operation of Dr. Arthur Bulleid, work was carried on 
in the summers of 1922 and 1923 with the result that the 
area over which it was possible to excavate revealed one 
of the largest Roman houses yet found in Somerset. 

A corridor running from east to west, 212 feet in length 
and some Io feet in width, was uncovered, the western 
portion being the most perfect. About 55 feet from the 
west end are two flights of steps. The corridor is con- 
tinued in more or less perfect condition down to the 
chapel, the remainder having been destroyed by digging 
graves, though there is sufficient evidence to mark the 
line. At right angles to this corridor, from north to south, 
is another, which has been excavated for a length of 80 
feet towards the high road, under which it passes. To the 
north and west of the corndors thirteen or more rooms 
and parts of rooms have been uncovered, some with 
tesselated floors. One of these, at the western end, is a 
particularly fine example laid in a room hexagonal in 
plan, and 24 feet 6 inches in diameter (Plate I). The 
centre of the pavement is almost perfect, with a geo- 
metrical design in blue, buff and red. 

Among the objects found are bronze bangles and rings, 
bone pins, brooches, coins (third century), and a quantity 
of pottery. Also a bronze fish-hook, barbed and nearly 
perfect, §inchin length. The pottery includes one piece 
stamped BELATULLUS, and a piece of a circular dish of 
coarse black ware is scratched with the word UNICcAa. 
The excavations have been continued during the summer 
of 1924 and further pavement of fine design uncovered. 

Reports on the excavations have been published in 
The Antiquaries Journal, April, 1924, pp. 155-7, with plan, 
and in the Journal of Roman Studies (1921), xi, 210-11, 
and xii (1922), 263-5. 
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RoMAN VILLA, ‘“‘ SOMERDALE.”’ 


About a mile from Keynsham cemetery remains of a 
second Roman villa have been found on the site of new 
works built at ‘‘ Somerdale,” by Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons, 
who very kindly gave permission for them to be seen. 

Portions of a hypocaust, a small bath, and tesselated 
pavements, have been uncovered. Coins, pottery and 
other objects have also been found. Of particular interest 
were two large stone coffins, found about two feet from the 
surface, both containing skeletons. One of the coffins was 
lined with lead, an unusual feature. A detailed report, 
with illustrations, has been published by Mr. H. St. 
George Gray, in Proceedings of the Somerset Arch. and 
N. H. Society (1922), lxviii, 87-92. 


BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


The Society visited Bradford-on-Avon in 1900, the 
proceedings being reported in Transactions, xxiii, 51-6. 
Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., added much to the interest 
of this occasion on account of his intimate knowledge of 
the churches and other buildings in the town. After 
luncheon at the Swan Hotel, members proceeded to the 


SAXON CHURCH OF SAINT LAURENCE. 


The date of this Church has been the subject of much 
discussion. It was first debated at the meeting of the 
Wiltshire N.H. and Archeological Society in 1856, when 
the Rev. W. B. Jones, Vicar of Bradford, read a paper on 
the Church. At this meeting Professor E. A. Freeman, 
Sir Gilbert Scott, and Mr. J. L. Petit, were present and the 
general opinion was that the building, while of great 
antiquity, must be assigned to a later date than early 
eighth century. Some years later (1872) the matter was 
the subject of a paper in the Saturday Review, by Professor 
Freeman, and the earlier date supported by him. The 
paper was reprinted in his English Towns and Districts 
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(r883) where Freeman adhered to this view, and it is 
probable that his strong advocacy secured a fairly wide 
acceptance for the Church being the one founded by Saint 
Aldhelm. Later investigation and comparative examin- 
ation of architectural features of Saxon buildings has led 
to a more conservative conclusion. Professor Baldwin 
Brown! does not include Bradford among the churches? 
which evidence clearly places as seventh and eighth 
century work. Hesays that the Church ‘‘ appears in general 
character a singularly early church, but when we observe 
its double-splayed windows, reckon up its pilaster strips, 
and note the curious resemblance of its external arcading 
to that in the interior of the very late Saxon church at 
Dunham Magna in Norfolk, we begin to distrust the 
impression of great antiquity.”® In his chronology of 
Saxon buildings Professor Brown classifies them by three 
periods, covering the years 600-800, 800-950 and 950-1066. 
The third of these he divides into sub-periods, the first of 
which he assigns to the epoch of revival in the latter part 
of the tenth century and in this he places the church at 
Bradford-on-Avon.5 His description of it should receive 
close attention. 

Before entering the Church Mr. Brakspear made a few 
general remarks concerning the date of its building and 
stated at once that he could not agree with those who still 
held that it was the original foundation of St. Aldhelm of 
the early eighth century. There was documentary 
evidence that Aldhelm did build a church at Bradford, 
but there was none to show it was the church they were 
then visiting. More probably this earlier church was on 


é 
1 The Arts in Early England (1903), ii. 
2 Ibid. p. 273. 
3 Ibid. pp. 73-74. 
“Ibid. p. 35. 


5 See Ibid, pp. 290 and 336. The date of the Church is also discussed by the 
late Dr. John Beddoe in Wiltshire Arch. and N.H. Magazine (1910), xXXxVi, 359- 
63. 
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the other side of the river. The present church was of 
particular interest, and with the exception of new stone 
inserted at the time of the renovation it was much as the 
Saxon builders had left it. 

In his Gestis Pontificum Anglorum' William of Malmes- 
bury tells us of a monastery at Bradford-on-Avon built by 
Aldhelm, and says that in his time (late eleventh century) 
this church existed. His words are to the effect that “ to 
this day at that place there exists a little church (ecclestola) 
which he (Aldhelm) is said to have made to the name of the 
most blessed St. Laurence.’’ In r1oor the monastery was 
bestowed on the Abbey of Shaftesbury and from then until 
the Dissolution it remained a possession of that house. 

In the opinion of that distinguished writer, Signor 
Rivoira, the account of William of Malmesbury was only 
legend. He would place the date of the church as in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, or even in the first years 
after the Conquest. Rivoira lays particular stress on the 
character of the blank arcading of the walls and says that 
he had never seen any church in East or West, of Ald- 
helm’s age or earlier, with this decorative treatment, 
continued, moreover, round the front and the chancel.? 

For very many years the church was in disuse and it 
became utterly neglected. In 1715 part of it was used as 
a school, the chancel was diverted to a dwelling place, and 
gradually other buildings arose round it so as to obliterate 
altogether the character of the’ edifice, and its original 
use was entirely forgotten. It is due to the zeal of a 
former Vicar, the Rev. W. B. Jones, that the church 
was ultimately recognised, eventually restored and the 
surrounding buildings cleared away. Much of the stone 
was renewed and it is not easy to distinguish this from 
the original masonry. 


1 Rolls Series (1870), no. §2, p. 346. 
2 Lombardic Architecture, ii, 173-5. Trans. by G. McN. Rushforth (z910). 
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PLAN AND SECTION OF THE SAXON CHURCH AT BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 
of Professor Baldwin Brown and Mr. John Murray. 


Reproduced by permission 
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The Church consists of nave, chancel and north porch, 
the striking feature of the dimensions being the great 
height in proportion to length and width. Thus while the 
nave is 25 feet two inches long and some 13 feet wide, the 
height is just over 25 feet. Other parts of the building 
show still greater proportions. The special interest of the 
exterior is the arcading, incised in the surface of the stone, 
and the series of shallow pilasters, some reeded and others 
left unfinished. 

The Church is entered by a porch on the north side, the 
doorway being very narrow, varying from two feet one 
inch to two feet four inches. Another doorway, rather 
wider, leads from the porch to the nave, and from this a 
narrow arch, only three feet five inches in width and about 
ten feet high, gives access to the chancel. The chancel arch 
is the narrowest of any church of Saxon date. Above it 
are two exceptionally well preserved examples of late 
Saxon carved figures of angels, in low relief, which were 
found embedded in the wall above the arch, one on each 
side. They were placed in their present position when the 
church was restored. 

Thanks are due to Professor Baldwin Brown and to Mr. 
John Murrray for kindly permitting the reproduction of 
illustrations from the former’s Arts in Early England, 
volume 2. 


THE PARISH CHURCH (HOLy TRINITY). 


A detailed description of the parish church, written by 
Rev. W. B. Jones, is printed in the Wiltshire Arch. and 
N.H. Magazine, vol. v (1859), and there are also some 
notes by Mr. A. W. N. Burder, F.S.A., in a later volume 
(xxxvi, 318-23). In Mr. Brakspear’s opinion the date of 
the original structure may be put about the year 1100. 
Though altered and enlarged in succeeding centuries 
Norman work may be traced in the chancel and the nave, 
which appear to have constituted the plan of the early 
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Natural History Society for permission to reproduce the 
illustrations of the Tithe Barn and the Bridge at Bradford- 
on-Avon. 

THE Town BRIDGE. 


The Bridge is an interesting example of a former 
widening and as pointed out recently (1924) by Mr. C. R. 
Peers, F.S.A., it is desirable when protests are made 
against the widening of our ancient bridges to remember 
that in many cases this has already been done in earlier 
days in order to meet the requirements of increased 
traffic. Observation from the water shows clearly that 
the bridge at Bradford was once much narrower and 
shorter and that it was widened by building on at the side. 
At one time the bridge only permitted use by pack-horses 
and foot passengers, the heavier traffic crossing by the 
ford. 

On the eastern side is the Chapel, built on the centre 
pier and resting on the corbelling overhanging the “ cut- 
water.” It has been suggested that the chapel once 
contained an image of St. Margaret, the patron saint of the 
hospital which was close by, and was a place for the 
devotions and alms of those using the bridge. In later 
times it has served as a temporary “ lock-up.”’ Aubrey 
refers to it as ‘‘a little chapel, as at Bath, for masse.” 
The only other bridges with a chantry chapel are those at 
Wakefield and Rotherham. 


THE CHURCH HOUSE. 


The Vicar of Bradford, Rev. W. H. M. Clarke, kindly 
met some of the members at the ‘‘ Church House,” in 
Church Street, a fifteenth century building formerly used 
for parochial affairs such as the assessment of the in- 
habitants for the relief of the poor, church rates, and other 
methods of raising money. It contains some fine timber 
work, including a carved gallery. It is referred to by 
Leland, who visited Bradford in 1543. 
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THE HALL. 


The Hall was once known as “ Kingston House,” from 
its ownership by the Dukes of Kingston, through the 
marriage of the granddaughter of John Hall (d. 1711) with 
the only son of the first Duke. It is a noted example of 
Jacobean architecture, and in character is comparable 
with Longleat House, and Kirby House (Northants.). 
An earlier building on the site is mentioned by Leland. 
The south front is divided into two stories, with attics 
above, and is filled with mullioned windows. Steps lead 
to a large sculptured doorway opening into the porch. 
The Hall was built by John Hall, (grandfather of John Hall 
above) whose ancestors were cloth makers at Bradford 
when the trade there was once very active. It was at one 
time divided into tenements for handloom weavers, but 
about 1850 restored to its former use as a residence. The 
rooms contain fine chimney pieces with carved coats of 
arms and good ceiling work. The Hall was selected for 
reproduction at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 as represent- 
ative of the architecture of its period. The details of the 
exterior are well shown in Country Life, 11th March, 1899. 

After tea at the Swan Hotel the Members left Bradford 
for Westwood Manor, where they were received by Mr. 
E. G. Lister, and allowed every facility for seeing his 


interesting Tudor house, about which he read some account - 


and has kindly permitted it to be used for this report. A 
short notice, with illustrations, will be found in Garner and 
Stratton’s Domestic Architecture of the Tudor Period, pp. 
137-8, plate 84 and figs. 169-71. 
WESTWOOD MANOR. 
By Edgar G. Lister. 
Westwood Manor was built by Thomas Horton of Iford, 
a wealthy clothier of Bradford-on-Avon. He was a son 


of John Horton of Lullington in Somerset, who was des- 
cended from the Hortons of Caton in Derbyshire. 
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Thomas Horton died on August 14, 1530, without issue, 
and was buried in the parish church of Bradford-on-Avon. 
He is believed to have built the existing manor house 
towards the end of the fifteenth century and the church 
tower about the same time. His initials ‘‘ T.H.” may 
be seen on the spandrils of the church door. 

Thomas Horton dying without issue was succeeded by a 
nephew of the same name. His son Edward also died 
without issue and was succeeded by his nephew William, 
who was succeeded by his son Toby. Toby Horton 
having married Barbara Farewell, daughter of John 
Farewell of Holbrooke in Somerset, sold the Manor in 1609 
to John Farewell, his wife’s brother. 

From 1609 to 1610 John Farewell, who was unmarried, 
carried out extensive alterations to the building. He 
remodelled the wing facing South and containing the front 
door, by inserting a floor half way up the great hall and 
building a great parlour in the upper part; substituting 
windows of the period for those of the fifteenth century 
which must previously have lighted the hall; and insert- 
ing the present screen where he no doubt found an earlier 
one surmounted by a minstrels’ gallery. He seems also 
to have built the present porch, perhaps using the original 
apex stone. The turret in the angle between the two 
wings was added some years after these alterations. It 
will be seen that the South window of the great parlour 
was originally composed of eight lights with a principal 
mullion in the middle. In consequence of the turret 
having been added two lights of this window have dis- 
appeared behind it, so that the principal mullion now 
has two lights on one side and four on the other. 

To the right of the front door is a small room (ante 
room), formerly a passage leading to a wing which was 
pulled down about 1860. In the stone floor of this room 
are some ancient encaustic tiles (c. 1300) which were dis- 
covered in fragments when excavations were being made 
on the east and west sides of the house. 
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The Kings’ Room, a little room so called from the series 
(unfortunately incomplete) of the Kings of England from 
William the Conqueror to Charles I, which are set in the 
top tier of the panelling with which the walls are covered. 
Edward V is in the ante-room. The crown is seen 
floating over his head. The plaster work dates from 1610, 
and was put in by John Farewell when making his other 
alterations. Over the fireplace, on the left are two geese 
hanging a fox—perhaps the sequel to the pre-reformation 
fox preaching to the geese—in the centre is a mermaid, and 
on the right is a wheatsheaf (which may be associated with 
the arms of the Hungerfords) and perhaps wolves passant, 
those animals figuring conspicuously in the arms of the 
Hortons. Three of the chairs are made of yewtree and on 
the chimney piece is a seventeenth century turned cup for 
the game of cup and ball, also of yewtree. 

The screen in the Hall was added by John Farewell in 
1610. On the walls are three panels of Flemish tapestry 
and a piece of so-called “* Hungarian stitch ’’ needlework 
in the manner of the Italian ‘ Bargello ’’ loom-work or 
“flames ’”’ (fiamme) as the design is sometimes called. 
The needlework curtains and valance are English of the 
seventeenth century and have been recently restored from 
an unrecognisable heap of rags. On the table at the west 
end is a virginal dated 1537, by Stephanus of Modena. 
The keys are of boxwood and ebony and the inner case of 
cypress wood. 

Over the fireplace are two large clasp-knives which are 
believed to have been used by the weavers of Bradford- 
on-Avon. 

The Dining Room is of late fifteenth century, the west 
window and the plaster ornaments in the ceiling having 
been added in 1610. The stained glass was found in the 
house. The panelling was recently removed from an old 
house in Bristol. The table and joint-stools in the oriel 
window are of yewtree, and also the Jacobean side-table 
on the same side of the room. 
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The Great Parlour occupies what was formerly the upper 
part of the Great Hall and was John Farewell’s most 
important addition to the house in 1610. In the plaster- 
work on the west end are his arms quartered with those of 
Rillestone, his father having been ninth in lineal descent 
from Richard Farewell who married Emma, daughter and 
heiress of John Rillestone of Yorkshire. On a shield at 
the other end of the room are John Farewell’s arms 
quartered with those of Bampfylde. He did, in fact, 
marry Meliora, daughter of John Bampfylde of Poltimore, 
but it is not clear why he should have quartered, and not 
impaled, his wife’s arms with his own. He died in 1642 
leaving a daughter, Elizabeth Farewell, who married John 
Wallis. She died in 1676 and was again succeeded at 
Westwood by a daughter, Elizabeth Wallis, who married 
the Rev. Henry Farewell, her first cousin, and died in 
1722 (or 1724). The Rev. Henry Farewell was Rector of 
Tellisford and they were both buried there. From 1697 
till 1704 the Manor seems to have been occupied by Sir 
John and Lady Hanam, after which little is known of the 
owners or occupants of the house until 1t became a farm- 
house in the early part of the nineteenth century and was 
still being put to that use when purchased and restored by 
the present owner in 1912. 

The Parlour had been divided into two by a wooden 
partition running from north to south. The panelling 
was papered over; the eastern porch had been removed 
but most of it was subsequently recovered. The gate-leg 
table, the grandfather clock, and the three small tables are 
all of yewtree. The spinet in the window is of the time of 
Charles II, by Stephanus Keene; the harpsichord by 
Kirckman is dated 1774. 

Special attention is called to the glazing of this house. 
When it was restored in 1912 about half the original 
glazing had been removed and replaced by plate glass. 
Fortunately there were enough windows with the original 
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glazing left to copy so an absolutely faithful restoration 
was made. Only old glass was used and the original 
glazing was copied in every particular. The casements, 
fastenings, quadrants and the methods of glazing were 
copied from the nearest window of the same character. 
The width of the leadwork from one light to the next was 
varied and any other little peculiarities of this kind found 
in the original glazing were introduced. By these means 
and by carefully avoiding the use of the measure and the 
““T”’ square, and having the glass for each light and 
casement leaded up on the spot, it will be seen that the 
mechanical appearance inseparable from the use of any 
kind of standard glazing and the modern “ L”’ section 
casements has been avoided. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the medieval glazing and casements—or 
reproductions of them where necessary—have been found 
to be in every way as satisfactory as modern glazing, and 
in some ways superior, so that there is really no reason 
whatever why the appearance of an old house should be 
absolutely ruined, as it almost invariably is, by the use 
of modern standard glazing. 


WESTWOOD CHURCH. 


This Church, mainly late fifteenth century, was formerly 
a chapel of ease for Bradford-on-Avon. There is some old 
glass in the windows of the chancel. The woodwork of 
the rood-screen has been used for the choir stalls. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
AT THE ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING AT CHELTENHAM 


on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 8th, oth and 
1oth July, 1924. 


The forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of the Society 
was held at Cheltenham, the previous occasion being in 
1905. 

A large number of Members assembled at noon in the 
Town Hall for the business meeting, including the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Gloucester (Henry Gee, D.D., F.S.A.), 
Mr. John E. Pritchard, F.S.A., Rev. W. E. Blathwayt, 
Mr. H. Goldingham, Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., Sir 
James Bruton, Mr. J. J. Simpson, Colonel J. C. Duke, 
Prof. Hamilton Thompson, F.S.A. and Mr. Roland 
Austin (Hon. General Secretary). 

The Hon. General Secretary announced that the retiring 
President, Sir Charles Oman, M.P., F.S.A., was unable to 
be present and proposed that Mr. J. E. Pritchard be 
requested to take the chair. 

The Report of Council for the year 1923-4 was read :— 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 1923-24. 


1. Membership. The number of Members at the time of 
this report is 674, the highest in the history of the Society. 
Since June of last year 68 Members have been elected, 23 have 
resigned, and 15 have died. The actual increase in membership, 
when compared with the printed list for 1922-3, is therefore 30. 

The Council regret to record the death of three Members of 
Council:—Colonel W. F. N. Noel (elected member of the Society 
in 1902, and of Council in 1913); Dr. William Crooke, a dis- 
tinguished authority on Folk-Lore (1g01, and 1917); and Mr 
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H. T. Bruton (1900) who was for many years Local Secretary for 
Gloucester and latterly held office as Hon. Treasurer. 

Other Members whose deaths are noted are Colonel J. F. 
Curtis Hayward (1904), Mr. Arthur Holborow (1904), Mr. R. I. 
Tidswell (1904), Rev. F. R. Grenside (1912), Mrs. Godfrey Sevs 
(1905), Major H. Woollright (1900), Mr. Arthur Sutton (1921), 
and Mr. C. F. Latham, who was elected in April last. 

2. Finance. The Accounts for 1923 were duly audited by 
Mr. J. J. Simpson, and laid before the Council in January. The 
balance at the beginning of the year was £273 148. 1d. Sub- 
scriptions (597) amounted to £313 8s. 6d; life subscriptions (2) 
£14 148; entrance fees (65) £34 2s. 6d; dividends £32 Ios.; 
sale of publications {9 17s; donations £4 3s; and interest on 
deposit account {4 1s; making a total of £686 ros. 1d. 

The expenditure was £461 6s. 8d., and included £342 14s. 3d. 
for the printing and distribution of volume xliv of Tvansactions ; 
£31 1s. 1od. on the Society’s Library, of which £17 5s. 4d. was 
spent on books and subscriptions for the publications of societies; 
£43 7s. 5d. for general printing, postage, travelling expenses, 
and the purchase of 675 copies of ‘“‘ Year’s Work,”’ the publication 
of the Congress of Archzological Societies; and £44 3s. 2d. was 
transferred on account of the deficit on the Summer Meeting at 
Chipping Campden, caused by extraordinary circumstances 
which it is hoped may never be experienced again. _ In accordance 
with the resolution of the Council {100 was invested in Savings 
Certificates payable in 1928. The Cash balance on the Ist 
January, 1924, was {£125 3s. 5d. The balance sheet shows a 
surplus of £866 4s. 11d., represented by investment in War Loan 
£650 (par value on 31st December, 1923), Savings Certificate 
£100, and the cash balance less £8 18s. 6d. for subscriptions 
paid in advance. 

The Members of the Society will see that the financial position 
is a satisfactory one. All subscriptions due for 1923 were paid 
before the close of the year but the Hon. Secretarv wishes to 
point out that such a result—which has been achieved now for 
seven successive years—is only that of persistent effort, and that 
Members might lessen this by paving subscriptions directly 
they are asked for them. 

3. Tvansactions. The Transactions for 1922 (vol. xliv) 
issued in June 1923 compares very favourably with previous 
volumes. The volume for 1923 (xlv) will have been in the hands 
of Members by the time this report is presented and it is hoped 
will be found of equal interest and value. 
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As it seemed desirable to obtain fresh tenders for printing the 
Transactions, the Council asked the Hon. Secretary to get 
quotations from three firms of repute and after careful considera- 
tion the tender of Messrs Wilson, of Kendal, who have printed 
the volume for the last three years, was accepted. The tender is 
for a period of three years, and as the charges are considerably 
less than hitherto there will be consequent benefit to the Society. 

4. Library. With the assistance of the Hon. Secretary 
an important addition has been made to the Society’s library 
at Gloucester by the completion of the Calendars of Patent Rolls, 
Fine Rolls, Close Rolls, Charter Rolls, and other series of Record 
Publications. Thirty-eight volumes have been purchased. 
A detailed note of these Calendars, which are of so much im- 
portance for the purpose of local history, is printed in the new 


volume of Transactions (xlv, 287). 
A copy of the History of the Family of Clutterbuck, compiled 


by Mr. M. E. N. Witchell, a member of the Society, and Mr. C. R. 
Hudleston, has been presented by Mr. E. Northam Witchell. 

5. General Meetings. The arrangements for the annual 
summer meeting to be held at Chipping Campden in July, 1923, 
had to be abandoned at the last moment owing to the epidemic 
of small-pox at Gloucester, but happily its abatement in the 
succeeding weeks made it possible for the programme to be carried 
out in September. Unfortunately the change of date interfered 
with the plans of many Members who would have been present 
at the original time and seriously affected the attendance, and 
consequently the finance of the meeting. Otherwise the interest 
was not less in any way and the pleasure of those present was 
considerably increased by the fact that the President, Sir Charles 
Oman, M.P., was able to be with them throughout. The warm 
thanks of the Society are due to the meeting secretary, Mr. J. J. 
Simpson, whose trouble and anxiety in preparing for the meeting 
can really only be appreciated by those who know what an amount 
of detail and thought is demanded by successful arrangement of 
such gatherings. 

The Spring Meeting of 1924 was held at Bradford-on-Avon, 
and was attended by a large number of Members who found 
much to interest them. 

6. Winter Meetings, Bristol. The following meetings were 
held, and papers read, at the ““ Red Lodge,’’ during the winter of 
1923-4. The warm thanks of the Society are due to the Bristol 
** Savages ’’ for permission to use their rooms. 

November 19th, 1923. Social evening and exhibition of 
objects of interest. 
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November 24th, 1923. Visit to St. Mary Redcliffe Church, 
under the guidance of Harold Brakspear, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.A. 

December roth, 1923. ‘‘ Romano-British Remains at 
Keynsham.” By Arthur Bulleid, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 
Excavations at Sea Mills.1 By E. K. Tratman, L.D‘S. 

January 14th, 1924. ‘‘ Wooden Monumental Effigies in 
England and Wales.” By Alfred C. Fryer, Ph.D., F.S.A. 

February 11th, 1924. ‘“‘ John Bowen, the Bristol Delft 
Artist.””. By Robert Hall Warren. 

March 17th, 1924. ‘“‘ The Roman Army in Britain.’? By 
Sir Charles Oman, M.P., President of the Society. 

7. Chedworth Roman Villa. In consequence of the decision of 
Lord Eldon to sell the Stowell Park Estate much anxiety was 
felt as to the ultimate ownership of the Roman Villa at Chedworth 
and the announcement made in September, 1923, that it would 
be acquired by the National Trust was received with satisfaction. 
The Villa is so important a monument of the Roman occupation 
of Britain that its preservation is of national concern. 

In the “ Wilts. and Gloucestershire Standard ’’ of the 29th 
September, 1923, Mr. St. Clair Baddeley announced that he had 
undertaken to raise at least {500 of the purchase money (£1500), 
and so successful has he been that the amount aimed at has been 
exceeded by about froo. At the October meeting of the Council, 
the first held since the announcement that the National Trust 
was prepared to take over the Villa, it was decided tu issue an 
appeal to our Members, which was done at once. In response 
to two communications sent out subscriptions amounting to 
£201 1s. 6d , have been received from 166 members and one or two 
of their friends. The Council had hoped that a more general 
response would have been given to the appeal as it is one which 
should be of direct interest to every member of the Society. 
About £3507 is still required by the National Trust and contri- 
butions towards this will be gladly received by the Hon. General 
Secretary. 

8. Chipping Campden Town Hall. In response to the wish 
of the Chipping Campden Town Trust, Mr. L. W. Barnard, 
F.R.I.B.A., and the Hon. General Secretary have considered and 
advised on some contemplated alterations to the Town Hall 
in consequence of proposals made for the use of the building 


' Printed in Transactions, xlv, 195-201. 
2 Printed in this volume. 
3 This is now (June, 1925) reduced to £195. 
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as a cinema. While recognizing that the income derived from 
“such use would enable the Town Trust to maintain the buildings 
in their care in a better state our representatives felt bound 
to report that the proposals would involve alterations to an 
example of mediaeval building, which, though already adapted 
to meet modern requirements, should not lose its features of 
archeological interest. It was urged that if there were any 
possible alternative it should be adopted, rather than destroy 
the character of the building. The Council appreciate the wish 
of the Trust to consult the Society on this matter and are gratified 
to learn that the proposals for the conversion of the Hall have been 
abandoned. 

9. Excavations Committee. In the early part of this year 
excavations of considerable interest were undertaken at Church- 
down under the superintendence of Mr. L. W. Barnard, F.R.I.B.A., 
secretary to the Committee. In the course of levelling ground 
in the field known as ‘ Chapel Haye” a number of burials of 
mediaeval date were found, as well as a quantity of building 
stone which may have some relation to the Church which it is 
supposed once stood on the site. Substantial portions of a kiln, 
the base of which was over seven feet from the surface level, were 
also uncovered. A detailed report prepared by Dr. R. W. Murray, 
with plan drawn by Mr. Barnard, is printed in the new volume of 
Transactions (xlv, 277-84). The Committee have granted {20 
towards the cost of the labour employed, and grants of {5 have 
been made for work to be undertaken at Beckford and Duntis- 
bourne Abbots respectively, where investigation may lead to 
interesting results. The balance to the credit of the fund is now 
£122 6s., and the Council wish to urge upon members the necessity 
for its continued support by annual subscriptions, so that when 
opportunities occur the important work of excavation may be 
undertaken without undue anxiety. 

10. Ancient Monuments. The Council have under con- 
sideration a list of Ancient Monuments which it is proposed to 
recommend to H.M. Office of Works for scheduling under the 
Ancient Monuments Act, 1913. The list is printed in the 
Transactions (xlv, 295-7). 

11. Council and Committee Meetings. Meetings have been 
held regularly during the year and the Council wish to express 
their thanks to the Corporation of Gloucester and to the Trustees 
of the Bristol Municipal Charities for granting rooms for this 


purpose. 
Mr. L. W. Barnard has been appointed the Society’s represen- 
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tative on the Chipping Campden Town Trust in the place of the 
late Colonel Noel. Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., has been elected 
to a seat on the Council in the place of the late Dr. William Crooke. 

1z. Nominations for the offices of President, Chairman of 
Council, Vice-Presidents, Members of Council, and of officers of 
the Society for 1924-25 are submitted for recommendation to the 
Annual General Meeting. 

The Council also nominate Dr. E. Sidney Hartland for honorary 
membership of the Society in recognition of his valuable services 
as Editor of the Transactions and in other ways. 


In moving the adoption of the Report the Chairman 
congratulated the Society on their numbers and expressed 
the hope that some of the younger Members would join 
more actively in the work. He also spoke of the im- 
portance of excavations being undertaken as opportunity 
offered and appealed for continued support for the Fund 
which he had initiated. 

Mr. E. J. Burrow seconded the motion and referred to 
the necessity of the excavation fund being maintained in 
order to carry out work which might arise at any time. 
He supported the Chairman’s appeal and intimated his 
pleasure to become an annual subscriber of £5. He 
mentioned that quite recently a section of the vallum of 
Leckhampton Camp had been cut through and some Saxon 
coins found. Two of these, a silver penny of Alfred, and 
one of Burgred, King of Mercia, are now in Cheltenham 
Museum. 

The Report was approved and adopted. 

The Hon. General Secretary read a letter from Earl 
Bathurst (President-elect) conveying his very great regret 
that owing to an important debate and division in the 
House of Lords, which he was pledged to attend, it was 
impossible for him to be present at the meeting. 

The Chairman, in moving that the Rt. Hon. Earl 
Bathurst be elected President of the Society for the year 
1924-5, expressed their regret at his unavoidable absence. 
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The motion was seconded by Capt. J. H. Trye and carried 
unanimously. 

The Dean of Gloucester presented the recommendation 
of the Council that under Rule tv Dr. E. Sidney Hartland, 
LL.D., F.S.A., be elected to honorary membership of the 
Society in recognition of his eminence in Archeology and 
of the services rendered by him to the Society. In doing 
so he said that those in Gloucester who knew Dr. Hartland 
had felt the deepest regret that during the last two or 
three years his health had been growingly indifferent, and 
now they feared that he was laid aside from active service. 
They all knew how very much he had been to the Society 
in days gone by—he had been one of the most active and 
vigorous members, and they would be ungrateful if they 
forgot what he did in connexion with the Transactions of 
the Society. Dr. Hartland had always been ready to give 
his counsel in any difficult matter, and they had relied 
very greatly upon his advice, experience and wise counsel. 
He was better known outside his own county than in it, 
and he was perhaps the greatest anthropologist of the day. 
In the British Association and amongst men of science his 
name was a household word. The least the Society could 
do to testify to his eminence and the ungrudging services 
he had rendered for so many years would be to elect him 
an honorary member. 

Prof. H. Hamilton Thompson, in seconding the proposal, 
said that Gloucestershire should be proud of Dr. Hartland. 

The motion having been carried with general accla- 
mation the Secretary was asked, in conveying the 
resolution to Dr. Hartland, to express the Society’s sincere 
hope for an improvement in his health. 

Mr. Roland Austin said he was certain the resolution 
would give Dr. Hartland the greatest pleasure. During 
the last few days he had received intimations of similar 
elections from the Cymmrodorion Society and the Folk- 
Lore Society. 
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The nominations of Vice-Presidents, Members of Council, 
and Officers of the Society, for the ensuing year were 
submitted. The Chairman expressed the pleasure they 
all felt that the Dean of Gloucester had consented to fill 
the office of Chairman of Council, and referred to his 
interest in the work of the Society during his Presidency. 

On the motion of Mr. J. S. G. W. Stroud, seconded by 
Capt. J. H. Trye, the following nominations were then 
adopted: 

PRESIDENT: Right Hon. Earl Bathurst. 

CHAIRMAN OF CoUNCIL: The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Gloucester (Henry Gee, D.D., F.S.A.). 

VICE-CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL: J. J. Simpson. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS: Sir James Bruton, W. St. Clair 
Baddeley, Canon Bartleet, F.S.A., Canon Bazeley, G. M. 
Currie, Dr. A. C. Fryer, The Dean of Gloucester, F.S.A., 
Sir Francis A. Hyett, Lt.-Col. Russell J. Kerr, Sir Charles 
Oman, M.P., F.S.A., John E. Pritchard, F.S.A., E. C. 
Sewell, J. J. Simpson, Rev. C. S. Taylor, F.S.A., F. W. 
Waller. 

MEMBERS OF CouNCIL (for re-election): A. Baker, L. W. 
Barnard, J. W. Barnett, Sir F. H. Crawley-Boevey, Bart., 
Averay N. Jones, Rev. C. S. Swynnerton, E. N. Witchell. 

MEMBERS OF COUNCIL (for vacancies): Bristol: Rev. R. T. 
Cole. Gloucester: Walter B. Wood. Drtstrict not assigned: 
Rees Price, F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

Hon. GENERAL SECRETARY AND EDITOR: Roland Austin. 

Hon. SECRETARY FOR BRISTOL: Wilfrid Leighton. 

Hon. MEETING SECRETARY: J. J. Simpson. 

Hon. LOCAL SECRETARIES: 

Berkeley: Rev. W. F. D. Curtoys. 
Cheltenham: Lt.-Col. J. C. Duke. 
Cirencester: E. C. Sewell. 

Dursley: R. H. Penley. 

Fairford: Canon R. C.S. Jones. 

Lydney: F.S. Hockaday, F.R.Hist.Soc. 
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Newent: Edward Conder, F.S.A. 
Northern: E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 
Stroud: Rev. R. J. Burton. 
Tewkesbury: F. W. Godfrey. 
Wotton-under-Edge: H. Goldingham. 

In accordance with notice given as prescribed by the 
rules the Council recommended the adoption of an alteration 
in Rule xvi, which had been duly approved at a meeting 
of Council held on 16th June, 1924, as follows:— 


For 

There shall not be more than thirty elected Members of 
Council, a third of whom shall retire annually, but shall be 
eligible for re-election if they have attended the Meetings of 
the Council during their tenure of office. 
Substitute 

There shall be not more than thirty elected Members of 
Council. <A third of such elected Members shall retire annually, 
of whom one-half, in order of seniority of membership, shall not 
be eligible for re-election during the ensuing year, unless for any 
exceptional reason it is desirable in the interest of the Society 
to re-nominate any one of such Members. 


Note.—In accordance with Rule X XIX (c) any change in a 
Rule which may be carried at a General Meeting will not become 
operative until it has been confirmed at the next General Meeting. 


In formally moving the recommendation the Hon. Gen. 
Secretary said that for some time it had seemed desirable 
to alter Rule xvi. It was the general practice of many 
Societies for a proportion of members of council to retire 
in rotation and an opportunity was thus given for en- 
listing the help of new members. A definite retiring rule 
would prevent any feeling, while it would be noticed that 
provision was made for retaining the services of any 
member who there might be special reason to except 
from the rule. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. J. J. Simpson, and 
carried. 

The Chairman proposed that the warm thanks of the 
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Society be conveyed to Sir Charles Oman, M.P., for his 
services as their President during the past year. He said 
that they were honoured by Sir Charles’ presence through- 
out the meeting at Chipping Campden and the interest 
which he showed in their proceedings was a great 
encouragement. 

The Hon. General Secretary moved that the thanks of 
the Society be expressed to the retiring Chairman of 
Council, Mr. John E. Pritchard. In doing so he said that . 
Mr. Pritchard had been a member of the Society since 
1886, had served on the Council for 26 years, was Secretary 
for Bristol for 10 years, had held the office of President, 
and now completed four years work as Chairman of 
Council. During his long connexion with the Society, 
Mr. Pritchard had been assiduous in maintaining the high 
position which had been attained. He had been constant 
in attendance at meetings, and possessed a thorough grasp 
of all the details connected with the Society’s work 

The motion was seconded by Mr. F. B. de Sausmarez 
and most warmly received and carried by those present. 

Mr. Pritchard thanked Members for their kindness and 
said that any help he could give the Society was always at 
their service. 

Following the meeting luncheon was served in the supper 
room at the Town Hall, the Mayor of Cheltenham (Coun- 
cillor J. M. Dicks), and the Chairman of the Art Gallery 
Committee (Alderman Clara Winterbotham) being present 
as guests. The Mayor spoke a few words of welcome to 
the Society and expressed his pleasure that so much local 
interest had been taken in the movement for securing the 
Roman Villa at Chedworth for the Nation. He mentioned 
that the Cheltenham Town Council had gladly voted a 
donation of ten guineas towards the purchase fund. 

The Hon. General Secretary expressed the thanks of the 
Society to the Town Council for the practical interest they 
had shown in the acquisition of the Roman Villa and also 
to the Library and Art Gallery Committee for bringing 
the matter before the Council. 
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REPORT OF ITINERARY. 
Tuesday, 8th July, 1924. 
(Plates VII-X). 
CHELTENHAM. 


After lunch the Society visited the Parish Church of 
St. Mary, Cheltenham, where Mr. T. Overbury, F.R.1.B.A., 
past churchwarden, read a paper on its architectural 
features which is printed elsewhere in this volume. Full 
notes on the history of the Church were written by the 
late J. Henry Middleton for the Society’s meeting at 
Cheltenham in 1879, and these, in the form of a paper, are 
printed in Transactions, iv, 53-72, with a plan and details 
of mouldings. Mr. Overbury, of necessity, has covered 
much of the same ground as Mr. Middleton, but as the 
particular volume mentioned is now very scarce there is 
good reason for printing once more a survey of the 
principal points of interest. A detailed history of the 
Church, by the late John Sawyer, was published in 1903. 

In his paper Mr. Overbury dealt very fully with the 
construction of the nave, and its date, presenting con- 
clusions supporting his opinion that instead of the re- 
building in the fourteenth century which is suggested by 
earlier writers the north wall is the original Norman wall 
which had not been rebuilt but was propped up and the 
arches inserted. Mr. Overbury explained that he had 
formed an independent opinion and it was only since he 
had come into the church that day that he had heard of the 
careful examination which had been made in 1922 by Mr. 
St. Clair Baddeley, who had formed similar conclusions to 
those he (Mr. Overbury) now laid before the Members. 

Dr. Hamilton Thompson remarked that a considerable 
amount of the remaining masonry above the arcade 
seemed to be of the twelfth century in position. He did 
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not say all of it, but enough to show that it was built in the 
ordinary way in the north wall of a Norman church. 
He was of opinion that the round windows were not 
Norman clerestory windows. There was an example of 
such windows in a great Norman church, but he did not 
think there could be any reason in the church in which 
they were met for such an unusual feature as a Norman 
clerestory. There was Norman masonry up to a certain 
height on each side of the windows, it was true, but he 
considered that all the upper part—the splay, the sill and 
the segmental arches—were later work, that there was a 
clerestory inserted in later times, and that there was no 
such insertion originally. 

The views of Mr. St. Clair Baddeley with regard to the 
nave were published in the Cheltenham Chronicle, of 
the 7th October, 1922. As they may not have come to the 
notice of Members generally, and deserve more permanence 
than their first publication can give, they are now printed 
here, after revision by Mr. Baddeley. 


CHELTENHAM PARISH CHURCH—IHE NORTH CLERESTORY. 


After referring to the late Mr. John Sawyer’s opinion 
that the North Clerestory windows are of fourteenth 
century date and that other writers have taken the same 
view the report says that Mr. Baddeley has made a very 
careful examination of the evidences bearing on the sub- 
ject. His impression is that although the clerestory of 
*‘ plain circular openings deeply splayed ’' is carried 
by an arcade and overwall, obviously of a date towards 
1400, such plain round openings with wide splays, under 
segmental arches, should be dated towards 200 years 
earlier than the arcade itself over which they here appear. 
In other words, his view is that the north clerestory is of 
transitional date c. 1200, and not of the late Decorated 
period to which it has been hitherto assigned. 

1 Sawyer, Cheltenham Parish Church, p. 74. 
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Examination of the interior face of the north clerestory 
wall, which is without colour or plaster, led Mr. Baddeley 
to the conclusion that there is definite evidence that the 
pillars with the arcade now supporting it were built in 
under it at a later date than the entire uppermost section 
of the wall containing the round windows. For this 
economic purpose the process of underpinning must, of 
course, have been resorted to. (Cf. the N. wall of choir at 
Cirencester). The rebuilding, he thinks, was carried right 
to the bases of the window-splays, which are flat and wide, 
and well calculated to give the maximum amount of light 
from those small windows—an important matter in a 
period when glass was more or less of a rarity, even in 
important churches. All the remaining masonry between 
the keystones of the arches and the clerestory has the 
character of having been carefully laid and dressed in the 
fourteenth century. It is both smaller and far more 
regular; whereas the masonry between the splays is far 
less regular and contains a good many large stones as was 
frequently the manner of the earlier builders. Again, 
that the windows are round, undecorated and so very 
widely splayed is important evidence as to their early date. 
The segmental arches over the splays retain a small 
chamfer of a type quite in keeping with the view that these 
round windows, in spite of their now modern appearance 
(due to the restorer) are really ancient, or c. 1200 A.D., and 
were probably quatre-foliate, but they have been altered 
to plain rounds. [It appears that Sir Stephen Glynne 
saw the last quatrefoils actually in them c. 1845]. 

One fact, obvious to even the most casual observer, 1s 
that the upper masonry on this north side of the nave is of 
an entirely different character to that of the south side, 
although the latter is carried by pillars and arches of 
precisely the same Decorated period. On the south side, 
however, alterations have gone much further. The 
clerestory there is plainly much later (instead of earlier) 
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than the arcade supporting it; and if there were no other 
reason the question would quite naturally arise, why the 
extreme difference in two clerestories supported by arcades 
of the same style and period ? 

Although fairly satisfied with the evidences afforded by 
the interior view of the church, Mr. Baddeley desired to 
examine the exterior masonry and bonding on the outer 
north clerestory, which, by the way, is not anywhere 
visible from the ground level owing to the very steep ridge 
of the north aisle roof. After examination of the exterior, 
no doubt was left in his mind as to the soundness of the 
opinion he had formed. The uppermost section of the 
north nave wall belongs to the earlier date, and the round 
windows and splays belonging to it have merely been 
treated drastically to a modern restoration or two; no 
doubt in order to obtain more light for the nave. 

Mr. Baddeley has no doubt the windows of the cleres- 
tory are, in their present altered state, the remains of the 
original round transitional windows, the stone frames of 
which have been used over again, at least in some of the 
examples here, when the nineteenth century restorations 
were carried out. Round clerestory windows were more 
frequent in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, than 
usually supposed.' There exists interesting evidence of 
such a clerestory (but of still earlier date) embedded on the 
north side of the nave of Bibury Church. But such 
clerestories, of course, become richly decorated when they 
were made in the fourteenth century, though their occur- 
rence then, however, is rarer. For some reasons the mason 
employed in the fourteenth century (the date of the north 
arcade at Cheltenham)—underpinned and preserved the 
whole of this series of round windows, and inserted the 


1 Good datable (c) 1200 examples are those of the choir of Monk Sherborne 
(Hants.) which was visited last Julv (1924) by the R.A. Institute and their 
occurrence was duly noticed by the Members. 
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new nave arcade below them, probably in place of a ruder 
and smaller one.} 

The present round windows then are merely the spoiled 
late twelfth century ones, said Mr. Baddeley. ‘“ They 
may represent Norman predecessors in the still earlier 
church here, but they have been severely re-treated im sttu 
by the Victorian restorer. That is part of the result, at 
least to me, of my inspection. I was well able also to 
satisfy myself up there on the outside. I do not, mind, 
commit myself yet to say that the stone of each of the 
four round windows Is entirely the original stone frame. 
Probably it is not. ‘Such a transitional Early English 
clerestory is always an interesting thing. Here it is 
contemporary with other work eastward in the church. - 
It is a survival that has been unsuspected.” 


ROMAN VILLA, CHEDWORTH. 


In view of the purchase of the Roman Villa at Chedworth 
by the National Trust, the Hon. General Secretary of the. 
Society (Mr. Roland Austin) had suggested to the Secre- 
tary of the Trust that if arrangements could be made for 
the formal transfer of the Villa at the time of the Summer 
meeting it would add much to the interest of the occasion. 
To this, Lord Eldon (the owner of the Villa), and the 
Council of the Trust, at once agreed. A large number of 
Members and visitors were present and by special per- 
mission of the Hon. Sam Vestey, they were allowed to use 
the private road leading to the Villa. 

In the absence of the President, the Dean of Gloucester 
directed the proceedings, which he opened by remarking 
that they all understood the historic character of the 
occasion, and that owing to the great effort which had been 
made the very interesting site where they had assembled 
was now to be handed over to the National Trust, the 


1 Cheltenham Church belonged to the Abbey of St. Marv at Cirencester, 
whose masons effected an operation like this a little later to the N. Choir wall 
of the Parish Church of St. John, there. 
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gentleman to undertake that proceeding being Lord Eldon’s 
representative, Mr. C. G. May. 

Mr. May said his duty was the simple one of handing over 
to the representative of the National Trust the contract 
for the sale and purchase of that site. He hoped that in 
the hands of the Trust the buildings and its surroundings 
would be preserved, as he believed they would be, with 
the same consideration that had been given them by Lord 
Eldon. His Lordship had asked him to come down and 
represent him, and in a sense he had some little claim so to- 
do, because his firm had been connected with Lord Eldon 
and his predecessors for the last hundred years, and they 
had been linked with the place and its history for that 
period. It was with a pang of great regret that Lord 
Eldon found himself bound to sell, but he felt that in 
conveying the Villa to the National Trust it was in 
safehands. Turning to Mr. S. H. Hamer (secretary of the 
National Trust), Mr. May handed him the agreement by 
which the property was transferred, and reminded those 
present that in so doing on the land to be conveyed he was. 
only following an old custom which prevailed generally 
until about sixty or seventy years ago of the “ delivery 
over,’ when the parties attended on the site, and pos- 
session was given in the presence of witnesses. 

The conveyance to the Trust included the whole of the. 
- Roman remains, the large half-timbered house standing 
in their midst, the museum with its contents, and about. 
seven acres at the rear stretching back to the Railway line. 

Mr. S. H. Hamer said it gave him great pleasure, as the 
secretary and representative of the National Trust, to. 
receive possession of the Villa and its surroundings. In the 
first place he had to hand to Mr. May the counterpart of the 
agreement, and he thought they might thereby regard the 
Roman Villa as safe for all time. On behalf of the Trust, 
he would like to take the opportunity of expressing their 
gratitude to Lord Eldon, not only for giving them the 
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opportunity of acquiring that most delightful spot, but 
also to him and his representatives for the generosity and 
kindness with which they had met them on every possible 
occasion, and made it easy for them so to acquire it. He 
also thanked the public on behalf of the Trust for the way 
in which they had contributed to the cost of the purchase 
of the Roman Villa, first mentioning the efforts of Mr. St. 
Clair Baddeley, who had done yeoman service in collecting 
money, and had raised {600 towards the £1,500 required. 
Then he thanked the members of the Bristol and Glouces- 
tershire Archeological Society, who had contributed, in no 
small degree, to the amount necessary. He hoped they 
would continue in their efforts, for, as they would hear later 
on, they had not yet completed the amount required. The 
general public outside Gloucestershire had also done their 
part, and he thought it was very encouraging to find the 
interest that had been manifested in a place of such great 
historical interest as shown by the large sum of money 
raised with such comparative ease. Still, he would remind 
them that of the £1,500 needed there was {360 yet wanted. 
However, they had not to complete the purchase until 
October next, so that they had three months in which to 
raise that sum, and he sincerely hoped the Society would 
help them to the best of their ability. Some of them 
might be wondering what was going to be the fate of the 
Roman Villa in the future. He could only say that the 
National Trust, having come into possession, as it had that 
day, would do their utmost to see that it was maintained 
in the same state of excellent preservation as it had been in 
' the hands of Lord Eldon. He had no doubt the property 
came within the scope of the working of the National 
Trust. It was not only a place of great historic interest, 
but also a place of natural beauty; and it was the duty of 
the Trust to look after such places committed to their 
charge, and to keep them as far as possible unspoilt. He 
felt they had a considerable task in front of them in 
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following such an owner as Lord Eldon, but they would do 
their best with the co-operation of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archeological Society to keep it in such a 
state that it should be unspoilt and appreciated by the 
public for ever. 

Mr. J. J. Simpson (Hon. Meeting Secretary) stated that 
he had that day received a telegram from a Member of the 
Society who had authorised him tosay that he was prepared 
to find the last {100 wanted to complete the purchase 
money of the Roman Villa. 

Promises of subscriptions towards the balance required 
were quickly made by Members and others, with the 
result that about {120 was added to the fund. A list of 
subscriptions received from members of the Society since 
the list printed in Transactions, xlv, 307-9, will be found on 
another page in this volume. 

Tea having been served the Dean of Gloucester said it 
was about 60 years since that site was excavated by Mr. 
Farrer and had become of such great importance to modern 
history and research. They were extremely fortunate in 
having Mr. St. Clair Baddeley with them on that occasion, 
and seeing that he had done so much in bringing about the 
happy event that had taken place that day, it would be 
thoroughly inappropriate if he were not asked to say 
something about that Roman Villa, its history, and the 
problems that awaited future excavators. 

Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, in his opening remarks, ex- 
pressed the thanks of all concerned in the endeavour to 
collect the purchase money for the Villa to the Press, both 
metropolitan and local, for their great assistance in giving 
publicity to the object they had in view. He also men- 
tioned the interest shown by the Directors of the Great 
Western Railway, who had made a liberal donation to the 
fund. 

The acquisition of that Villa had been a very old 
ambition of his. It had always seemed to him from 
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travelling on the Continent, and seeing what they possessed 
in France and Germany, that we had in England some 
things that our neighbours had not got, and even some 
things that Italy itself had not got. There were five 
different classes of structure, which, roughly speaking, 
represented the Roman Empire in her provinces. As 
regarded one of these, we had the best of all naval stations 
in our nine-acre Porchester, whose walls were still standing 
almost complete. Secondly in the great wall in Northum- 
berland we had a representative Roman construction, 
made by Hadrian and his Legionaries, 78 miles in length, 
which is a unique monument. Then it always seemed to 
him, even as it had seemed to his friend, the late Professor 
Haverfield, that this country ought to possess a villa to 
represent the third type of Roman structure, and that as 
fate had been unkind to us in the case of Woodchester 
Chedworth was by far the best remaining example. Just 
over a mile from that spot there had stood at the same 
time that Chedworth villa was flourishing a magnificent 
villa of probably larger extent at Withington, mosaics 
from which had been in the British Museum since 1816. 
At Listercombe, just over a mile on the other side, 
evidences of another villa were found in 1761. Thus the 
Whiteway road carried, no doubt, the produce, not only 
from that estate in Chedworth, and from the villas he had 
mentioned, but from the Wadley and Winchcombe group, 
right beyond Hawling and Roel to their central market at 
Roman Corinium, the second largest town in Roman 
Britain. 

What did those ancient people do here? The problem 
was easy to state, having so much of the building and the 
site in front of them. The old name of that place was 
Forcombe and it looked out on the valley of the Coln due 
east, the position being so exposed that twice within 
recent years crops of potatoes were cut off by frost com- 
paratively late in July. Why then had such a site been 
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selected? Two or three salient points in its earlier history 
could be mentioned. 

In the first place two hundred yards north-west from 
that spot there was a Bronze Age round barrow from 
which earthenware, typical of the (?) eighth century before 
Christ had been taken (now in the Museum). In the 
second place, when during the war a large part of Withing- 
ton Wood was cut down by Lord Eldon there became 
revealed an unregistered long barrow dating c. 1800 years 
before Christ, probably of about the same age as Stone- 
henge. Thirdly, in a wood immediately beyond them 
there survived an old name dear to the Celtic mind, 
Holywell Wood, with its sacred spring, which time out of 
mind may have been associated with tribal people in the 
inspiring cult which still fascinated certain village folk for 
flowing water. In addition to all this there was in the 
rising ground behind them a bed of the invaluable Fuller’s 
Earth, which in the Oolite system indicated a sure place 
for finding pure water. All these elements together 
indicated that long before some Roman-British magnate 
selected that place as the site of a sporting villa, and long 
before a later owner or owners made deliberate additions 
for the purpose of something like industrial manufacture, 
it must have been a place with sacred associations and one 
solemnly connected with the burials of ancient chiefs. 

The western, or main wing of the villa contains a 
triclinium with two distinct pavements of fine quality. 
It may have been divided by a simple curtain. Beside it 
occur three small rooms (? bedrooms) and outside passage 
leading to a complete set of baths and furnace with stoke- 
hole. After a bare space of a few yards this wing ter- 
minates with a fine nympheum: set diagonally and having 
an apsidal end, it contains an octagonal basin still sound 
and full of water. 

From this N.W. nympheum and its reservoir the actual 
north wing commences in another unexpected manner 
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with a fresh or second furnace system to which are 
immediately attached a capital pair of deep-stepped vats; 
thick-lined (when found in 1865) with opus signinum 
cement. A second pair of these divided by a stone-paved 
square tank likewise stepped and doubtless used for 
rinsing immediately occurs to their N. Both vats and 
furnaces, at right angles to one another, have had their 
access from an oblong room raised on a platform, which, 
in turn, was flanked towards the court or garden of the 
villa by a long colonnade. Next, adjoining them, occur 
evidences of two well-preserved apsidal and heated 
chambers of some size, thus completing the north side of 
the main court. Originally, the North wing may well 
have terminated here opposite the eastern alley of that 
court. However, the wing (as reconstructed) immediately 
takes up eastward with a series of twelve more rooms, all 
of them evidencing hypocausts and extending upwards of 
seventy yards further. Moreover, though the actual 
floors are wanting, their unusually closely packed pzlae 
are not made, as generally they are, of square tiles, but of 
hard little monoliths of free-stone, as though intended to 
resist any degree of heavy pressure from above the floors: 
and leading to the conjecture that the whole of this wing 
was devoted to purposes dependent upon the vat-and- 
furnace-system seen at its head (north-west). Possibly, 
therefore, it indicates some local industry that may have 
had relation to the market-town of Corinium (Cirencester) 
to which a neighbouring Roman way (White or Wiggold 
way) leads direct at eight miles. Cloth was freely exported 
from Britain in the fourth century. 

Of the south wing there remain distinct walls of at least 
seven rooms; and probably a thorough exploration will 
some day reveal further features there. 
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CHEDWORTH. 


(Explanation of Professor Haverfield’s Plan). 


(1) 1. 
ii. 


XX. 
(4) XXi-XXVIII. 
XX1. 

XX. 

XXL. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXV1. 

XXVIL. 

XXVILL. 


XXI1X. 


XXX-XXXVILIL. 


Open court or garden. 

Corridor along west side of court 1. 
do. along south side of 1. 
do. along east side of i. 

Porter's lodge ? 

South wing of house. 

Central block (residential rooms). 

Triclinium (dining-room). 

Lararium ? (tutelary shrine). 

Bedrooms? (xiii., warmed, was the best 
bedroom). 

Suite of baths. 

Undressing room (tepidartum). 

Hot-room (sudatorium). 
do. hotbath in apse. 

Furnaces—next, a woodstore. 

Room with a cold bath in it. 

North wing and Fullery. 

A corridor. 

A large hall (23 by 59 ft.), perhaps not walled, 
but columned on south side. 

Large room, decorated and warmed. 

Apsidal room, with channelled hypocaust. 

Hot-room, with strongly pillared hypocaust 
(for drying, or perhaps pressing). 

Small open court in front of fulling rooms. 

Two fulling rooms, each with a tank. 

Woodstore, for furnaces of xxvii [Iron block 
found here now in Museum]. 

Perhaps nympheum or a shrine, with water- 
tank. 

North wing, possibly for various processes, 
such as bleaching, pressing, combing, 
smoothing cloth ? 


Not yet discovered are:—Stables, barns and farm-buildings, 


also latrines. 


N.B.—Some rooms and the upper storey may have been 
constructed of wood and have wholly vanished. 
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Mr. Baddeley went on to give a detailed description of 
the development of the villa and his reasons for believing 
that from its original state as a place of residence and 
sport it became enlarged and adapted to some industrial 
purposes such as fulling, dyeing and weaving. In con- 
clusion, he stated that this was the only villa of which it 
may be said we possess the name of an owner. In 1865 
there was found an inscribed silver spoon, which was, 
however, at no period, in the Museum. It was pronounced 
by Sir Aug. Franks to be unique when (?) 1865-6, it went 
to London. Unfortunately, it cannot be found, and may 
still be in someone’s collection there. It had a swans- 
neck handle, and a length of 2} inches. He hoped it would 
come to light and be included in the National Trust 
inventory. That spoon bore in its bowl the words 
** Censorine gaudeas ’’’—‘‘ May you be happy, O Censor- 
inus ’’—and he ventured to think nothing so personal 
as that would have been found there unless it had been a 
present to the Owner. The name of Censorinus was 
well-known as occurring frequently in the third or fourth 
century, and this bearer of it probably had his town house 
at Corinium, while at his villa at Chedworth he was in 
close touch with that marvellous system of roads which 
county councils and even railway companies might regard 
with real respect. He mentioned the great system of 
posting and transport along the Roman roads, because the 
Society was going to visit the following day what doubtless 
had been once an important Roman posting-station on 
the Irmin-street at Birdlip. While on the subject of 
roads he said there were still some authorities who 
persisted in mending their roads from the top, instead of 
building them up from the bottom, as the Romans did, 
and he hoped those who had any influence in such matters 
would do their best to correct that mistake. 

In the evening the Mayor of Cheltenham and Mrs. J. M. 
Dicks gave a reception to Members and a number of 
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visitors at the Art Gallery and Museum. Much interest 
was shown in the exhibits of local antiquities and also in 
the art collections, for which Cheltenham is becoming so 
well known. 


Wednesday, goth July. 
LECKHAMPTON, BADGEWORTH, BIRDLIP, ELKSTONE, 
NORTH CERNEY AND COBERLEY. 


LECKHAMPTON CouRT. 

Leaving Cheltenham at 9-30 a.m., the first visit was to 
Leckhampton Court, by invitation of Mrs. C. H. Elwes, 
where Captain J. H. Trye gave some particulars as to its 
history from the time when the Manor of Leckhampton 
came into the possession of the Norwood family, who lived 
there for some three hundred years. The Giffards held 
the Manor before the Norwoods, to whom it passed through 
the marriage of Eleanor Giffard to John Norwood, who 
died in 1509. 

There is no definite date as to the building of the Court, 
though the old banqueting hall is considered to be four- 
teenth century work. Over a door at the garden end of 
the south wing the initials J.B. and the date 1582 are 
carved. The north wing, comprising the library, was built 
about 1625 and destroyed by fire on the 5th January, 1732. 
The engraving in Atkyns’ Glostershire (1712), p. 530, 
shows it as it was originally, and another in Griffiths’ 
History of Cheltenham (1826), p. 107, illustrates the 
re-building after the fire, though this was again re-con- 
structed in the nineteenth century. There is an interest- 
ing carving of an angel holding a shield let into the west 
wall of the north wing, which is late fourteenth century 
work. 

John Norwood, mentioned above, was descended from 
the family originally settled at Munster in the Isle of 
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Sheppey, temp. Henry II, where there are some fine 
monuments, and also at Milton, near Sittingbourne (Kent), 
where a tabard brass (Haines, Brasses, ii, 105) commem- 
orates another John Norwood, who died 1496. William 
Norwood (d. 1632) was High Sheriff of Gloucestershire and 
also lord of the manor of Cheltenham. Another member 
of the family who occupied a prominent place in affairs 
in the seventeenth century was Colonel Henry Norwood, 
one of the early voyagers to Virginia, and of whom some 
particulars are in preparation. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the last of the 
Norwoods died and the Manor of Leckhampton passed to 
the Trye family, who for generations had lived at Hard- 
wicke Court near Gloucester. 

Captain Trye referred to the fact that originally Leck- 
hampton was divided into two manors! and that for long 
there had been a controversy whether the old village of 
Leckhampton lay down by the Moat, or along the road 
towards the main Leckhampton road. The truth seemed 
to be that there were two parts of the village, all the 
things belonging to one manor being down by the Moat, 
and those belonging to the other manor in the other 
direction indicated. 

In connection with the age of the house Mr. Hamilton 
Thompson expressed the opinion that there was not the 
faintest doubt that the large hall, with its mullioned 
windows traceried in the fourteenth century style was of 
original construction dating from that century, and that 
it was in the right place for that period. 


LECKHAMPTON CHURCH. 
A detailed description of the Church before its restor- 
ation in 1866-8 was written by the late Mr. J. H. Middleton 
and printed in our Transactions (iv, 14-16), where it is 


1Leckhampton and Leckington. Fosbroke’s Gloucestershire, ii, 377-80 
gives the descent of both. Ed. 
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mentioned that an earlier re-construction took place about 
1830. The principal interest now lies in the effigies of the 
Giffards (c. 1327) and of an ecclesiastic in the church, and 
others in the churchyard. The effigies of Sir John and 
Lady Giffard are illustrated (plate vi) by the late Mr. 
Albert Hartshorne in his article in Transactions, iv, 231-47, 
and all are described in detail in volume xxv, 258-63. 
Particulars of the brass (1632) to William and Elizabeth 
Norwood are given in Davis’ Brasses of Gloucestershire, 
pp. 181-5. The Norman font, with barrel-shaped bowl 
and cable ornament, is illustrated by Dr. A. C. Fryer in 
Transactions, XXX1V, 204. 

The moated enclosure on the north-west side of the 
church is of irregular shape, having five sides of different 
dimensions. Its greatest length is 80 yards, and its 
greatest breadth 50 yards. The moat averages 20 feet in 
width, and on the outside is a bank, in some places four 
feet high, which would seem to have been continued all 
round the enclosure. The central mound is nine feet above 
the water in the moat. In 1881 a considerable number 
of stones were found by the edge of the moat on the east 
side, as if forming the foundation of a bridge. There are 
corresponding foundations on the other side of the moat, 
with remains of a paved road, six feet wide, leading from 
the direction of the church. 

Dr. G. A. Cardew offers the opinion (Transactions, xxi, 
64-5) that it is probably pre-Saxon. A bibliography of 
articles and references to Leckhampton is printed in 
Proceedings Cotteswold Club, xxi, 188-9. 


BADGEWORTH CHURCH. 


Mr. L. W. Barnard described the principal features of 
the Church, which is noted for its Decorative work, 
attributed to the munificence of the De Clare family in 
the fourteenth century, when the manor was owned by 
them. The ball-flower ornament, which was almost 
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exclusively confined to the fourteenth century, is par- 
ticularly beautiful in this church, especially on the windows 
in the north aisle and the north porch. Mr. Hamilton 
Thompson pointed out that the latter resembled the work 
in sandstone at Leominster Church. At Badgeworth 
the freestone was used. There is some good fourteenth 
century glass in the spherical triangles of the head traceries. 
of the north aisle windows. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Society in 1888 the 
Rev. Ellis Viner, then rector, read some interesting notes 
on the history of the manor, and the church, which are 
printed in Tvansactions, xiii, 63-8. On leaving the 
church Members were invited by Mr. Alexander Moore to 
see the grounds of Badgeworth Court. 


BIRDLIP. 


Lunch was taken at the George Hotel, Birdlip, where the 
proprietor had arranged a number of Roman remains 
which he has found from time to time in the grounds. 
After luncheon Mr. St. Clair Baddeley gave an address in 
the hotel garden on the Roman Cursus Publicus, the road 
system of the Roman Empire. 


THE ROMAN TRANSPORT SYSTEM. 


Mr. St. Clair Baddeley remarked that he ventured to. 
adumbrate at the meeting at Chedworth that something 
might be said at Birdlip on Wednesday in regard to a 
very little written about yet most important correlative 
in the Roman military organisation, known as the ‘“ Cursus. 
Publicus,”’ or the post and transport system of the Empire. 
By means of this system anyone could send a letter from 
Britain to Rumania, Dalmatia, Syria or any other country 
ruled by Rome. It was, in fact, a sensitive part of that 
wondrous, prosaic machinery, which made Rome socially, 
legally, representatively, and geographically the greatest 
empire in the world’s ancient history. The Cursus 
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Publicus had its origin in the exceedingly interesting 
courier system which Julius Czsar had used in his wars. 
They all knew that the thing which distinguished Czsar 
above his fellows was the lightning-like rapidity with 
which he put into action the plan or thought that fully 
matured in his brain. He dropped suddenly upon the 
Gaulish Kings at moments when they thought they were 
completely safe, and he crossed the Alps and Pyrenees ina 
manner in which he had been merely imitated by Napoleon. 
What enabled him to do this was his effective courier 
system. His scouts on horseback were used purely for 
military purposes, but their effective use in this capacity 
led to the creation of posting-stations at different points 
on the Roman roads, and to the appointment of officials 
to check the passports and obtain the identities of those 
who were travelling by licence along the roads, whether 
for trading or for pleasure. 

It thus came about that on all the great roads of the 
Empire stations of this description were established, 
about five miles apart. These mansiones or stations 
must not be confused with the military stations of 
the Empire; they were purely transport stations. They 
were organised and presided over by an equestrian 
official called Prefectus Vehiculorum, who made his 
reports to the Emperor.!' A four-wheel wagon could (in 
good weather) quite well go 25 Roman miles in a day, 
thus passing five stations, while a man on horseback might 
take eight stations or cover forty or even fifty miles a day. 
The system was matured all over his favourite Gaul, by 
the Emperor Claudius, who invaded Britain, and under 
whom transport and letter-post became an elaborate 
organisation. At places like Birdlip, where, from the 

1The sub-officials consisted of (1). Tabularit and Commentarti: i.e. sec- 
retaries and accountants: (2). Manctpes, or inspectors, and procuratores, or 
overseers; stationarii, or station-masters; hippocomt, or grooms; fabrarit 


or smiths; and carpentarti: carpenters; muliones: drivers or stallers of three 
beasts a-piece and a staff of servt, or slaves. 
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Roman remains lately found in the grounds of the George 
Hotel, no doubt one of these posting stations was set up, 
officials of various grades, including clerks and accountants, 
were employed to take particulars of all the traffic, such as. 
the number of chariots, horsemen, muleteers, etc., passing 
through the station, together with the descriptions and 
the weight of the baggage in course of transit. Even 
veterinary-surgeons (mulomedict) were kept at the larger 
ones. So keen and business-like were the Romans in 
carrying out their Cursus Publicus that the system in 
time comprised a complete network of the roads of the 
Empire. It also included the waterways. Boats were 
provided and there were ports on the rivers. That went 
on throughout the second and third centuries, when they 
came to the Emperor Diocletian, who undertook enormous. 
reforms of the Cursus Publicus throughout the Empire. 
By way of illustrating the value of this service it might be 
seen how the Roman road up Birdlip Hill differed from 
the modern cut made in 1731, and how vastly superior and 
easier was the gradient of the former than the latter—it 
being shown from the cuttings still visible in the fields. 
below, how the steepest part of the ascent near the top of 
the hill had been originally avoided by means of a 
characteristic Italian zig-zag, instead of going up, as now, 
so much more direct. 

Some thirty or forty years ago there was found in the 
Forest of Dean a beautiful coin of the reign of the Emperor 
Nerva, the founder of the (non-military) colonia at. 
Glevum. The coin had a special interest to them in 
connection with the transport system, then specially 
improved, in Italy, by reason of the inscription upon it— 
Vehiculatione Italiae Remissa—telling them as this did, 
that the Romans of that day were very grateful to Nerva 
for having reduced the taxation on road traffic. It was 
also interesting to note that it was on the Nerva coinage 
that the word “ vehiculatione ’”’ was first used in Latin. 
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On the front of the coin was the face of the Emperor Nerva, 
while on the reverse were two mules with their saddles 
taken off, feeding, and with the inscription mentioned, 
showing that the Cursus Publicus was in full use in his 
day. This system went on, sometimes in good and some- 
times in bad order, reflecting the good or bad reigns, until 
the third century, when further great reform was made in 
the Cursus Publicus by Maximian, colleague of the 
Emperor Diocletian. | 


ELKSTONE. 


Elkstone Church has been visited on more than one 
occasion but its peculiar interest always repays further 
study. The Rev. T. S. Tonkinson, who received Members, 
has compiled (1919) an account of the manors and the 
church which presents their history in a very concise form. 
The church has been the subject of detailed accounts in 
Transactions, iv, 36-41, and xx, 241-4. 

There is much late Norman work in the nave and chancel, 
the east window of the latter being richly decorated. 
The original Norman doorway in the south porch (early 
English) has a fine tympanum (illustrated Transactions, 
iv, 38, and described in Keyser’s Norman Tympana (1904), 
p. 14, fig. 11), showing Christ in Majesty. Mr. Tonkinscn 
has extracted some curious entries from the parish 
register and among them is a record in 1687 of a figure of 
Saturn ““ recently painted in our church ” which so much 
offended the eye of the rector of the time that he defaced 
it. Over the chancel is a chamber which has given rise 
to speculation as to its purpose but it is evident that it has 
been used as a columbarium, the walls being pierced with 
pigeon holes. This is not so unusual a feature as may 
appear, for there are examples at Great Yarmouth, 
Collingham Ducie (Wilts.), and Overbury (Worcs.). 
The corbel table outside the nave presents some curious 
carvings of animals and other figures. 
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In describing the church Mr. Tonkinson suggested the 
date of the tower as being about 1380, from the fact that 
it bears the coats of arms of Sir Nicholas Poyntz (a former 
patron and lord of the manor) and his wife Maud de Acton, 
and to whom he thought its building, to replace the former 
central tower, was due. The original windows were 
replaced in the thirteenth century, only one small Norman 
lancet window remaining on the north side. The ancient 
north door was closed since 1634, for in the parish registers 
under that date was an appropriation of seats to the 
parishioners, some being ‘‘ above”’ and some “ below ” 
the north door. The wonderful south door was originally 
on the north side, and the present porch was enlarged to 
receive it. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Tonkinson 
gave a list of field names and other local names in the 
parish, and suggested that a study of these names would 
throw a good deal of light on parish history. He also 
suggested that the Roman Villa at Combend would well 
repay investigation. 

[Notes on remains uncovered in 1779 at Comb End 
farm, in a field known as Stockwoods, were read to the 
Society of Antiquaries by Samuel Lysons on 8th May, 1789. 
A “very considerable building ’’ was found and a pave- 
ment in a room 56 feet long by 14 feet wide is mentioned. 
Other remains were found near the Villa in 1787 though it 
appears that no one competent to make a plan, or to note 
details, was present. Lysons says that some two hundred 
cart loads of stone were used for building purposes. 
Archeologia, 1X, 319-22, pl. xx. Editor]. 

Dr. Hamilton Thompson said the plan of the church, 
with its small chancel, tower space and nave was more 
common in Gloucestershire than in many parts of England. 
With regard to the present tower, he thought 1380 too 
early a date to ascribe to it. From the character of the 
work he should be inclined to date it about 1450, and 
although Sir Nicholas Poyntz and his wife might have 
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started the fabric fund, he doubted whether they were 
alive when the tower was completed. Referring to the 
very rich Norman work in the church, such work was often 
very much antedated, and he did not think any part of it 
was earlier than the decade between 1160 and 1170, 
which was probably the date of the rebuilding of the 
church. 

The Society’s thanks are due to their member, Mr J. 
Henry Thomas, for lending negatives of his beautiful 
photographs of the tympanum and the east window at 
Elkstone for reproduction. 


NORTH CERNEY. 


This was the first occasion of North Cerney being 
included in any itinerary of the Society. The Rector, the 
Rev. E. W. M. O. de la Hey kindly prepared the following 
notes for the programme. 

This church is cruciform in plan, and has a south porch, 
and a tower at the west end of the nave. It is partly 
Norman—the doorway, the western end of the chancel, 
and the lower part of the tower. The belfry stage of the 
latter was added towards the end of the twelfth century. 
Later on, the Norman chancel was greatly lengthened. 
The Perpendicular work comprises the transepts and the 
walls of the nave—raised and embattled. The “ saddle- 
back ”’ or gabled top of the tower is due to the cutting 
down of the original four square summit, following a 
disastrous fire, apparently in the fifteenth century. The 
south doorway of the nave is Norman, and has tympanum 
and lintel, both profusely diapered with the star ornament. 
The ironwork of the door should be noticed, as it includes 
a charming “ closing’’ ring. The stone pulpit, fifteenth 
century, is very beautiful with its bands of deeply under- 
cut lily ornament, which has a striking resemblance to the 
ornament of the west doorway at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The stem is graceful, and the details of the five 
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compartments exceedingly good. There is much good 
fifteenth century glass in both transepts. On the outside 
south transept wal is an incised manticore, which covers 
several large stones. 

The Mantichora is described by Pliny on _ the 
authority of Ctesias, who says that this animal was 
found among the Ethiopians. ‘It has a triple row 
of teeth, which fit into each other like those of a 
comb, the face and ears of a man, and azure eyes, is of 
the colour of blood, has the body of a lion, and a tail 
ending in a sting, like that of a scorpion. Its voice 
resembles the union of the sound of the flute and the 
trumpet; it is of excessive swiftness, and is particularly 
fond of human flesh.” — 

Besides the structural items. referred to, there are 
many articles of church furniture, etc., which the 
church owes to the munificence of certain people, 
amongst those being members of the Croome family, 
who converted the south transept from a family pew 
to its original use as a chapel. These include varied 
antique candelabra, a fifteenth century wood image 
(French) of the Virgin, with contemporary pricket candle- 
sticks and modern crucifix to match; a French pro- 
cessional cross, believed to date from the early part of the 
fifteenth century; a pair of seventeenth century altar 
candlesticks; a modern cross designed from this pair of 
candlesticks—this cross containing a gem of seventeenth 
century enamel; a very fine brass eagle lectern, said to be 
of the fifteenth century, on a contemporary wrought iron 
stand. There is an unusually handsome cross in the 
churchyard, the head of which—in the form of a Maltese 
cross—is older than the fifteenth century base and shaft, 
and was found and placed there some years ago. 

In the church the Rector added to the information 
already prepared, in the course of which he said the 
building was not the earliest on the site, for foundations 
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had been found of a much smaller church. He referred 
to the important events in the history, viz., the fire, of 
which there was no record, but which took place probably 
in the fifteenth century, and led to the rebuilding of a 
part of the church; and next, the rebuilding of the 
chancel in 1730. They knew the history of the latter 
event. There was a dispute about the patronage of the 
living, which became vacant for five or six years, and the 
churchwardens, receiving the income, used it to rebuild 
the chancel and to re-pew and re-pave the church. There- 
fore the chancel did not contain much of ancient interest, 
though the lower part of the walls seemed to be old walls, 
and there remained a part of the ancient priest’s door. 
Among the external points of interest were (1) what looked 
like a holy water stoup on the south wall of the south 
transept, but which was really part of an ancient dial; 
(2) the consecration crosses in the south transept and (3) 
the strange incised beasts, viz., the manticore in the south 
transept wall, referred to above, and the leopard on the 
south west corner of the tower. Of the date and origin of 
these he should be glad to receive information. They 
seemed to be rather late medieval work. There were 
two chapels in the parish, one at Woodmancote and the 
other at Calmsden, and both were in ruins at the end of 
the thirteenth century. Turning to the interior of the 
church, the Rector pointed to a three-light blocked up 
window over the chancel arch, the window being filled up by 
the raising of the chancel roof in 1730. There was a curious 
panel space between the base of the window and the 
crown of the chancel arch, but he could offer no explana- 
tion of what that space implied. An unusual feature in 
addition to the *‘ squint ”’ from the north transept (or St. 
Catherine’s Chapel) to the chancel, was a passage on the 
other side of the church leading from the south transept 
(or Lady Chapel) to the chancel. This was discovered 
and reopened by Mr. and Mrs. Croome during the 
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beautifying of the Lady Chapel referred to above, and at 
the same time the door and steps to the rood loft were 
reopened and replaced. Besides the high altar, there 
were formerly in the church altars to St. Catherine and 
Our Lady, and in the fifteenth century a sheep was left 
by will to each of the three. During recent alterations, 
the original altar slab, dated about 1145, was discovered. 
It had the five consecrated crosses on it practically 
untouched. It is now replaced. The pulpit, date about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, was one of the glories 
of the church. 


COBERLEY, OR CUBBERLEY. 


The last visit of the day was to Coberley, where the 
Rev. W. B. Atherton and Mrs. Atherton welcomed 
Members and most kindly invited them to take tea in the 
rectory grounds. In describing the church the Rector 
said that with the exception of the tower and a small 
portion of the south wall, it has been entirely rebuilt from 
the designs of the late Mr. J. H. Middleton, of Cheltenham, 
but fortunately retains some interesting features. On 
the east and south sides of the exterior are some remains 
of walls, all that are left of old Coberley Hall, sketched by 
Ravenhill in 1791, and, according to Bigland, pulled 
down soon after, and rebuilt on a smaller scale and in a 
different style nearer the road. The old house was the 
home of the Berkeley, the Bridges, Chandos, and Castle- 
man families, probably sheltering for a time Dick Whit- 
tington before he became famous. On the exterior of the 
south chapel wall is a scratch dial, and close to it a 
quatrefoil opening with ball flower ornament, the remains 
of what appears to be another dial on the corner stone, 
possibly another on the buttress of the porch, and a large 
one on the tower. On the buttresses of the tower are the 
arms of the Berkeleys of Coberley (a fess between three 
martlets). Sir Thomas Berkeley rebuilt the church about 
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1330. In the south chapel on a modern altar tomb, are 
two effigies, moved from the chancel, of a Berkeley and 
his wife, and at their side that of achild. There is another 
effigy under a piscina for the lady chapel altar in the 
corner. The east window of this chapel is unfortunately 
blocked by the organ. A shield of arms, described by 
Davis in Gloucestershire Brasses, p. 211-13, is all that 
remains of a brass to Sir Giles Bruges (Brydges), c. 1511. 
On the west wall is a fine marble monument to members 
of the Castleman family (1677-1712). Two interesting 
carvings inserted in the sanctuary wall on the north 
and south respectively, are mentioned by Bloxam, in the 
eleventh edition of his Ecclesiastical Architecture (1882). 
The carving of the Crucifixion was then lying loose in 
the chancel, and the heart burial is mentioned as in the 
north wall, whereas it is now in the south. 

The effigies of the Berkeleys are described in Trans- 
actions, 1vV, 43-4 with illustration, and in more detail in 
XXV, 252-7. There is also a plate mn Lysons’ Gloucester- 
shire Antiquities (1803) and in Bigland’s Collections, 1, 407. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE MUSEUM. 


By permission of the Headmaster and Council of 
Cheltenham College the Museum was open to Members in 
the evening. Mr. C. I. Gardiner, F.G.S., one of the 
College staff, very kindly received them, and after 
describing the specimens, exhibited a series of lantern 
slides representing the evolution of English Gothic 
architecture. 


BisHop’s CLEEVE. 


A full description of the Parish Church of St. Michael, 
which is one of the finest in Gloucestershire and has many 
points of great interest, was written by the late Mr. J. H. 
Middleton and printed in Transactions, iv, 248-69, while 
notes recapitulating this paper with additions are in 
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XVill, 33-7. Detailed accounts of the effigies, with 
illustrations, will be found in volumes iv, 243, and xxix, 
232-9. The Rev. E. C. Hanson published in 1922 a 
brochure giving a great deal of information relating to the 
church, and these contributions make it unnecessary to 
refer in detail to the plan and construction of the building. 

Members were received by the Rector, Rev. N. M. 
Morgan-Brown, and Mr. Hanson, both of whom drew 
attention to special features of the church. 

Of the original twelfth century church there remain the 
west end, with its striking Norman turrets and finely 
carved doorway, a part of the nave arcade, the south porch, 
north transept, part of the base of the tower, and the 
west wall of the south transept. Considerable changes 
were made in the fourteenth century, the aisles being 
rebuilt and enlarged, part of the south transept rebuilt, 
and also the whole of the chancel, which is seen to-day 
unaltered since that time. Over the south porch is a 
Parvise which was once used as a schoolroom, the walls 
bearing traces of drawings and a list of the subjects taught. 
The church was originally divided by a rood screen, the 
nave and aisle being reserved for the people, and the 
eastern part for the college. 

_ The nave was altered early in the sixteenth century, 
alternate pillars being removed and the present flat wide 
arches inserted. 

The Jacobean gallery is a fine example of its period. 

Some years ago a careful restoration was carried out by 
the late Mr. Henry Prothero, to whom tribute was paid 
for his conservative treatment of the church. 

Dr. Hamilton Thompson said Bishop’s Cleeve had a 
church which really needed an elaborate architectural 
monograph with some good coloured diagrams. As to its 
history, they knew there was a quasi-monastic establish- 
ment or community of clerks there in early Saxon times 
imputed to King Offa of Mercia at the end of the eighth 
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century. This probably came to an end at the time 
of the Danish invasions, when so many of the 
monasteries were sacked. He felt certain that from the 
beginning the present church was simply an ordinary 
parish church. Bishop’s Cleeve throughout the Middle 
Ages was one of the wealthiest rectories in England, and 
was held by a number of rather celebrated clerks, among 
whom was John de Bryane, elder brother of Reginald de 
Briane, Bishop of St. David’s (1350) and of Worcester 
(1352-61), and of Sir Guy de Bnane (d. 1390) who was 
buried at Tewkesbury. 

On the subject of the interesting chamber over the 
south porch, Dr. Thompson remarked that such chambers 
were sometimes called ‘‘ parvises,’’ but he thought the 
name inaccurate. ‘‘ Parvise”’ or “‘ paradisus ”’ was really 
the churchyard, and it was only in the latter part of the 
Middle Ages that the term was applied to a church porch, 
because a good deal of business was wont to be done there 
instead of in the space around the church. For the use of 
the word for the room above the porch they had only to 
go back to the last century. It was, however, one of those 
words which had become sacrosanct because it had a sort of 
holy sound, although it had no real authority. The 
speaker laid stress on the beautiful western gallery, of 
richly carved time-blackened oak, because these things 
had been so ruthlessly destroyed. People were apt to 
attribute everything to the Reformation and to the 
Puritans, but there had been infinitely more destruction 
wrought during the so-called ‘‘ Gothic revival.”” That 
gallery was just a local example of a work of art retained, 
and he regretted that it seemed too insecure for use now, 
although it was a very charming memorial of the past. 

Mr. F. B. de Sausmarez remarked that the gallery would 
have been swept away but for the late Mr. Prothero, 
architect, of Cheltenham, a former member of their 
Society. 
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Mr. T. Overbury said Mr. Prothero was acting for the 
restoration, and those in authority were very anxious to 
remove the gallery. He actually saw the letter in which 
Mr. Prothero said he would immediately resign his position 
as architect if they insisted on the removal of the gallery, 
and that he would raise such public protest that they would 
be obliged to desist. 

John de Bryane was a famous pluralist. Particulars of 
his many preferments are given by Dr. H. J. Wilkins in 
his Westbury College (1917), pp. 68-9, and by Dr. Hamilton 
Thompson in Transactions, xxxviii, 133. He appears to 
have claimed collation to the benefice of Bishop’s Cleeve 
before 1366, for on 22nd January in that year a petition 
was presented to Pope Urban V on behalf of Richard of 
Drayton, who had been confirmed in his acceptance of the 
church, and collated, in 1361 (Papal Petitions, 1, 320, 322). 

This is as follows :— 


Petition to the Pope by the prince and princess of 
Aquitaine and Wales. On behalf of Richard of Drayton 
who, by virtue of a grant from Innocent VI of a benefice in 
the gift of the bishop of Worcester, accepted the church 
of Bishop's Cleve then void, but which John of Bryan, 
under pretext of collation by the ordinary, has detained, 
and against whom, on appeal to the pope, Richard has 
obtained two sentences in the papal palace; wherefore, 
since at the time of the pretended collation John had 
the church of Hattefield and four or five canonries and 
prebends, and as the pope detests plurality of benefices, 
and especially of those which are incompatible, he is 
prayed to remove John from the said church and to 
make provision of it anew to Richard, notwithstanding 
that he has a canonry and prebend of St. John’s, 
Beverley. Granted and resign all except the prebend 
of St. John’s and we deprive John of the said church. 
Avignon, Ir kal. Feb. 
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On 13 June, 1374, Bryane was presented to the church 
of Bishop’s Cleeve, then in the king’s gift by the bishopric 
of Worcester being void (Cal. Patent Rolls, Edw. III, xv, 
455), and on the 18th June was absolved from the “ care 
and rule of his church and parishioners” (Worcester 
Register, Sede vacante, Worcs. Hist. Soc., p. 308). and 
instituted on 25th June (1b7d.). He held the living until 
his death on 4 February, 1389 (Hardy’s Le Neve’s Fasti, 
ii, 163). The date is given by Clutterbuck (Hertfordshire, 
ii, 363) as 26th May, 1389, but in view of the presentation 
of Cleeve to Thomas Marton on 22nd February, 1389 
(Cal. Patent Rolls, Richard II, iv, 17) the earlier date 
appears to be correct. 

Dr. H. J. Wilkins has printed some very interesting 
extracts (Westbury College, pp. 19-32) from the register of 
Bishop Giffard of Worcester concerning the attempt of the 
Bishop to make certain churches, including that of 
Bishop’s Cleeve, prebendal to Westbury College. The 
Bishop was so anxious to annex these churches that he 
actually made some of them prebendal before an answer to 
his petition to the Pope had been given. Commissioners 
were appointed to consider the claim of the Prior and 
Convent of Worcester to the nights of institution to these 
churches during a vacancy in the See of Worcester, and to 
the losses which they would sustain if these churches were 
made prebendal to Westbury. The claim was upheld and 
Giffard’s scheme frustrated. 


POSTLIP. 


At Postlip, the Hall, by permission of Mrs. Muir, and the 
little Norman chapel, were visited, under the guidance of 
Mr. S. H. Healing. Thechapel has undergone a very care- 
ful restoration, after having, for many years, been in a 
dilapidated and neglected condition. Some notes by 
J. L. Petit in 1847 (Archeological Journal, iv, 99, with 
illustration of the exterior and details of chancel arch, etc.) 
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describe its state at that time. Drawings of the chapel 
made by Miss M. Pearson in 1861 are reproduced in the 
volume of the Anastatic Drawing Society for that vear 
(plates 19 and 20). The following particulars of the Hall 
and the chapel are contributed by Mr. S. H. Healing. 


THE HALL. 


Posthp Hall is about five miles to the North East of 
Cheltenham, picturesquely situated on the southern slope 
of Cleeve Hill and overlooking a pretty valley watered by a 
stream rising under the hill, to the west of the house. 

Originally the house consisted of three distinct blocks 
of buildings, the eastern part, which appears to be older 
than the remainder, being a farm house with a small 
dwelling house on the west side, and two cottages to the 
north. 

Not much is known of its earlier history but at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the house was 
rebuilt by a certain Giles of Broadway. 

The main elevation, which faces due south, looking out 
over to Corndean and Sudeley, has a frontage of about 94 
feet broken by four bays and roofed with a range of six 
gables, the one on the east side being rather wider and of 
flatter pitch, evidently the end of the original farm house 
of earlier date. 

. The return elevation on the east side has a row of small 
simple dormers along the whole length of the long range of 
roof, giving a quaint, but good effect. 

In the centre of the house is a picturesque open court. 
yard, with a circular fountain. 

Internally there are some fine rooms richly panelled and 
containing some good chimney pieces, the best room being 
the Drawing Room on the first floor, which has good oak 
panelling, and an elaborate stone chimney piece with some 
curious emblematical figures in the upper part, one of 
which represents Temperance triumphant over Intemper- 
ance. 
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The chimney pieces in the Hall, and Dining Room, are 
richly carved in wood, but appear to have been made up to 
a certain extent. The one in the Dining Room is dated 
1614 and bears the initials of the original owner and his 
wife. 

The staircase winds round a square wall or pier and has 
solid oak treads with a nosing worked thereon. 


THE CHAPEL. 


On the slope of the hill in the garden on the north side is 
a small Norman chapel dedicated to St. James. Its 
origin is interesting for it appears that the tenants of 
Postlip in the early part of the twelfth century petitioned 
the Lord of the Manor, William de Solers, to build them a 
chapel near by, as owing to the unsettled state of the 
country they were afraid to attend their parish church. 
At the time of the Reformation it was, however, despoiled 
and allowed to fall into decay, and until about 1891, when 
it was restored for use as a private chapel, it was used 
for farm buildings. 

It is an interesting Norman building with a good 
doorway on the south side. Perpendicular windows have 
been inserted in the east and west ends, but the small 
original Norman windows, with their widely splayed 
internal jambs, still remain in the thick north and south 
walls. 

The roof over the nave appears to be of late sixteenth 
century date. 

Over the chancel wall is a simple stone bell turret, and 
another interesting feature is a small opening high up in the 
south wall of the nave with an external corbel, this was 
probably intended to hold what 1s known as the “ Poor 
Soul Light,” which was a lamp lighted nightly to remind 
those who passed by, and saw it, to pray for the souls of 
the departed. Owing to the thick growth of creeper on 
the building it is not possible to see this feature. 
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Lunch was taken at the George Hotel, Winchcombe, 
after which the first visit was to 


TEMPLE GUITING. 


The church of Temple Guiting was given to the pre- 
ceptory of Quenington, a possession of the Order of the 
Knights Templars, by Gilbert de Laci (fl. 1150). (Rud- 
der’s Gloucestershire, 465). In 1223 a mandate was issued 
by Pope Honorius III to the Bishop of Worcester to allow 
the Templars to serve the church with cure of souls 
situate within the limits of their house (Cal. Papal 
Petitions, 1,93). A grant of free warren in ‘‘ Guyting’”’ and 
other places was made to the Order in 1253 (Charter Rolls, 
i, 414). Lands held there by the Abbey of St. Peter, 
Gloucester, by the service of 17s. 11d. by the year, and 
worth clear, 19s. 8d., were granted in 1304 to the Templars 
and their successors for ever, on it being found by in- 
quisition held at Winchcombe that it would not be to the 
damage of the king if permission were given to the Abbey 
to assign the lands (Index Library, 1.P.m. Glos., v, 26-7), 
and the licence is entered on the Patent Roll, 33 Edw. I, 
29I, 301). Local evidence of the dissolution of the Order 
is found in 1313, for on 19th February of that year an 
_ order was made on “ The Keeper of the Templars’ late 
House of Guyting ’’ to pay the Abbot of Fountains 60s. 
yearly from that house for the tithes of the Templars’. 
manor of Bradewell and to pay the arrears from the time 
of his appointment. (Close Roll, 6 Edw. II, p. 516). A 
further order was issued to “‘ The Keeper ”’ to pay to the 
Bishop of Worcester wages of 4d. a day each for the 
maintenance of John of Whaddone and John of Bale- 
shale, Templars delivered to him by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to place in certain monasteries to do penance. 
(Close Roll, 7 Edw. II, p. 15). In 1327 the manor was in 
the custody of the Bishop of Hereford (Patent Roll, 
1 Edw. III, p. 103). On rst March, 1328 it was granted 
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to Master Pancius de Controne, the king’s clerk and 
physician, it being in the king’s hands by reason of the 
rebellion of Hugh Despenser the younger (Ibid. 2 Edw. 
III, p. 243-4). The manor was surrendered to the king 
on 11th May following in consideration of a grant of {100 
yearly made to Controne (Jb:d. p. 272), but re-granted 
25th September, with much other land in Gloucestershire, 
in part satisfaction of the pension, which evidently had 
not been paid (Ibid. p. 321). 

The lands in Gloucestershire acquired from time to 
time by the Templars which appear to have been attached 
to the manor of Temple Guiting are mentioned in an 
inquisition taken in 1328. (Index Library, 1.P.M. Glos. v, 
222-3). By this it was found that Hugh Despenser the 
younger had appropriated all the said lands as belonging 
to the manor “‘ whereas they never at any time belonged 
thereto.” The grant to Despenser was exemplified in 
1345. (Patent Roll, 19 Edward III, p. 22). 

On 23rd September, 1329, there is a further entry of the 
grant to Controne as he was “‘ anew retained to stay with 
the king for life.” (Jb¢d. 3 Edward III, p. 448). It was 
still held by him in 1335 but conveyed soon after to Clinton, 
Farl of Huntingdon, who is named as the tentant in 1340. 
(Patent Roll, 14 Edw. III, p. 39). His successors held the 
manor until the end of the fifteenth century when it passed 
to Sir John Huddleston. 

In 1544 the lordship and manor of Temple Guiting 
“late belonging to the priory of St. Guthlac, Hereford, as 
a cell of St. Peter's monastery, Gloucester ’’ was granted 
by the king to John ap Rice of London. (Patent Roll, 36 
Henry VIII, p. 12, m. 37) and in 1546 rents from lands in 
the parish which belonged to the manor of Buckland and 
formerly to Gloucester Abbey, were granted to Richard 
Gresham. (did. 38 Henry VIII, p. 13, m. 39). In the 
same year a royal grant was issued to the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, assigning to them 
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“the rectory and advowson of the vicarage of Temple 
Guytting, and appurtenances, which belonged to the late 
preceptory of Quenington, and St. John of Jerusalem.” 
(Patent Roll, 38 Henry VIII, p. 8, m. 19). 

Considerable reparations were carried out to the church 
by the Rev. George Talbot, to whose memory there is a 
characteristic eighteenth century memorial tablet, but 
distinctive Norman work is still in evidence, seen more 
particularly from the exterior. 

The church consists of chancel, nave with north transept, 
south porch and western tower. The nave is mainly 
Perpendicular, but there is a built-up south doorway of 


Norman date, with Tudor facing. At the east end there ~ 


is a lancet window (fourteenth century) with ball-flower 
ornament and corbel heads. The exterior of the chancel 
is late Norman, with carved corbels; the windows were 
reconstructed at a later date. The north transept is late 
Perpendicular; the porch modern, but fragments of 
Norman work have been retained. There is some good 
glass in the south windows. 

Mr. T. Overbury described the church, which he said was 


very interesting, though he regretted that the modern 


craze for restoration had resulted in much of the interesting 
work of the eighteenth century being lost, ‘‘ sham Gothic ”’ 
taking its place. The pulpit was an extremely good 
example of the Georgian period contemporary with the 
other classical work. The tower was stated to be of 
eighteenth century date, but to him it appeared earlier; 
at any rate the pointed doorway giving access to the belfry 
was certainly older. Mr. Overbury’s notes on the church. 
are printed separately. 

Dr. Hamilton Thompson thought the Royal Arms an 
extremely fine specimen of work and the panels of stained 
glass in the middle of the three Georgian windows most 
interesting. It had been suggested that they were brought 
from abroad, but he reminded the party that studios in 
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which foreign workmen were engaged existed in England 
in past ages. There were, however, definite foreign 
features about the glass, especially the lettering, which 
suggested Flemish or German origin. As to a “ low- 
side window ”’ on which his opinion was invited, he said 
the subject had broken so many friendships that he would 
say nothing about it. 

There is a small carved stone in the wall behind the door 
of the south porch which has the appearance of being part 
of the stem of a Saxon cross. 


LOWER GUITING (GUITING POWER). 


The Church of St. Michael has been so reconstructed 
that hardly any of the original Norman work remains. 
The Church, as at Temple Guiting, was owned by the 
Knight Templars, and later by the Hospitallers. 

The Vicar, Rev. F. G. Sharpe, referred to the restoration 
carried out in 1903, and explained the ruinous condition in 
which he found the building, the chancel having to be 
rebuilt and much other work done to place the church 
in decent order. There is some Norman work in the 
north wall and the south doorway of the nave, which has 
a tympanum with incised chalice. Traces of mural 
painting can be seen on the north wall of the nave, the 
roof of which is supported on well carved corbels. In 
the churchyard are the base and socket of a late fourteenth 
century cross. Mr. T. Overbury’s notes on the church 
are printed with those on Temple Guiting. 


WHITTINGTON. 


Whittington Church is another example of such alter- 
ation that little of the original work can be traced. It 
stands close to the Manor House, the west wall of the nave 
being only a few feet away. Evidence of Norman 
building remains in one of the arches of the aisle arcade, 
and the aisle itself. There is a well carved example of the 
hennin, or horned head dress, on a bracket in the aisle. 
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There are three life-size effigies in the aisle, one of a 
woman in wimple and gown, and the others, knights in 
armour. The latter are identified as Richard de Crupes, 
who died in 1278, and his son Richard, both of them 
lords of the manor of Whittington. The effigies are 
described in Transactions, iv, 244-5 with illustration, and 
xxv, 263-6. The font is thirteenth century, and of 
freestone. It is described by Dr. Fryer in Transactions, 
XXXvill, with plate (xiv). 

Fragments of very early work and some old tiles from 
the chancel are carefully preserved in the church, and in 
the churchyard on the east side is the shaft of an old 
cross. 

The church and house were in olden times surrounded 
by a moat, some considerable lengths of which still remain. 
The adjoining farm buildings are worth notice. 

Dr. Hamilton Thompson expressed the opinion that the 
blocked doorway at the western end was formerly an 
entrance from the manor house, perhaps for the servants, 
even if the church did not actually join the house. There 
might also have been a gallery over for the lord of the 
manor. 


WHITTINGTON COURT. 


By the kind invitation of Mrs. Evans-Lawrence, who 
not only threw the Court open to Members but entertained 
them to tea, the last visit of the itinerary proved a very 
pleasant one. 7 

The Court House is attributed to the Cottons, lords of 
the manor, to whom it was granted by Henry VII. 
Richard Cotton, who died in 1556 or thereabouts, is said 
to have built the main part. The brass to him and his 
wife Margaret which is in the church is described in Davis’ 
Brasses of Gloucestershire, pp. 163-5. Additions to the 
house were made in the early years of the eighteenth 
century. 
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Mr. S. H. Healing described the Court House as a very 
typical specimen of Cotswold architecture. Originally it 
appears to have been a larger house, the west wing having 
disappeared. The north, or entrance front, has three 
steeply pitched gables with good copings and large bold 
finials, while some of the windows still retain their original 
leaded glazing. There are some good original stone 
chimney pieces and several of the rooms are oak panelled; 
in two of the bedrooms there is a quaint and interesting 
corer lobby or tambour. 

The main feature of the interior is, however, the very 
fine old open newel oak staircase, about six feet wide, 
which goes right from cellar level to the attic floor in a 
series of flights of seven steps each. At the top of the 
first flight out of the hall is a quaint and original dog-gate. 
The sizes of the staircase timbers are worth recording. 
They are as follows: newels 74 inches square, string 
14 inches by 7% inches, handrails 6 inches by 6$ inches, 
and turned balusters 34 inches square. There were 
originally large turned or cut tops to the newels, but these 
have been removed, the legend being that they interfered 


with carrying up sacks of corn. 


Before leaving Whittington the thanks of Members were 
expressed to Mrs. Evans-Lawrence for her hospitality and 
also to Mr. J. J. Simpson, the Hon. Meeting Secretary, for 
the arrangements he had made for their comfort and 
convenience. 
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THE ROMAN ARMY IN BRITAIN. 
By Str CHARLES OMAN, M.P., F.S.A. 


LL through my life, and not least within the last few 
years, I have been coming across essays, articles, and 
stories long and short, in which it is taken for granted that 
during the existence of the Roman Empire in Britain 
there was nothing more than a military occupation of a 
Savage or semi-savage country by a completely alien 
army, much like a British occupation of Mesopotamia or 
German East Africa at the present time. There are, of 
course, people who knew better: my old friend Professor 
Haverfield spent the last twenty years of his life in 
demonstrating that Roman Bnitain became in a few 
generations much like other provinces of the Empire. It 
received the ordinary provincial civilization of the West, 
its people, except in remote districts, used Latin freely, 
and regarded themselves, not as oppressed foreigners, 
but as ‘‘ Roman citizens,” a title of which they grew proud, 
and which they clung to even after the connection with 
Rome had ceased, from the political point of view. And 
nothing is more misleading than the theory that all effects 
of the Roman Conquest ceased in 410, at what is wrongly 
called, even in modern history books, ‘‘ the departure of the 
Romans,” and that nothing but a semi-civilized Celtic 
population was left behind. Oddly enough the man who 
seems to have realized the true condition of Roman 
Britain in the 4th century most happily is Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, whose admirable tale in ‘‘ Puck of 
Pook’s Hill” about the holding of the Roman Wall 
against the Picts and Saxons in A.D. 387-88, shows that he 
had grasped the true state of things, even as Haverfield 
taught it. To wit, that Roman Britain was in spirit an 
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integral part of the Western Empire, that its leading 
classes were patriotic Roman citizens, and that the 
defence against the oncoming invaders from North and 
East was carried out by British provincials as defenders of 
the Empire, not as champions of a long-forgotten Celtic 
particularism. His picture of the British centurion 
fighting desperately on the Wall in the cause of Rome is a 
perfectly good one. The West was at the time full of 
British Officers and soldiers serving the Empire, not as an 
alien domination, but as an institution of which they 
themselves were an integral part. 

I might have called this lecture ‘‘ Briton and Roman ”’ 
and made it much broader in scope. But I thought it best 
to stick to a definite thesis, and to call it the Roman Army 
in Britain. I have therefore confined myself to three 
main points: what was the Roman Army when it first came 
to this Island, what it developed into, and what it was in 
the last days of the existence of the Western Empire, down 
to the fateful year 410, when the formal link between 
the Roman citizens on each side of the British Channel was 
snapped. 

To commence then, what was the original invasion of 
Britain in the reign of Claudius Cesar, starting with the 
landing of Aulus Plautius on Kentish soil in the summer 
of A.D. 43? The old view of the early Victorian school- 
book would be that it was the attack of an Italian army 
upon a country inhabited by blue-painted savages, skin- 
clad hairy people such as one sees in Punch’s “ Prehistoric 
Peeps,”’ of about the cultural and mental level of Congo 
negroes or Esquimaux. 

This is, of course, absurd—we have to acknowledge from 
the result of excavation and research that the Britons were 
no savages, but a civilized people with a culture of their 
own. They were skilful workers in metal and in clay, as 
their weapons, ornaments, and very artistic pottery show. 
They could build bridges, boats, chariots, whose lightness 
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and adaptability surprised the Roman. They were not 
only pastoral but agricultural in their way of life. They 
kept up a lively trade with the Continent, and were 
accustomed to the visits of all manner of merchants, 
some Roman born, some Romanized Gauls. For a 
couple of hundred years they had been using a gold 
coinage, a sufficient mark of advanced civilization; the 
coins struck by the kings who reigned just before the 
invasion of Claudius, especially Cymbeline, are not 
barbarous, but well struck and engraved, some of them 
almost up to the level of the continent, and probably 
designed by Roman artists. 

They were, in short, in very much the same stage of 
culture as their continental kindred in Gaul when Julius 
Cesar conquered them, nearly a hundred years before the 
invasion of Britain in A.D. 43: and the Atrebates of 
Berkshire or the Belgae of the South Downs were quite as 
susceptible of becoming in a comparatively short number 
of generations normal Roman provincials, as were the 
Atrebates of Arras or the Belgae of the Meuse and Sambre. 

The Britons were not mere savages in A.D. 43. There 
remains to be considered the other half of the thesis which 
I said would form the subject of this lecture. Who were 
the conquerors of the Britons? What was the Roman 
Army in the second half of the first century after Christ ? 
The point that has to be emphasized here is that the 
conquering host was not Italian, but Imperial, West 
European, in composition. There had been a time when 
the Roman Legions were composed exclusively of citizens 
levied in the Italian peninsula, first only from those who 
dwelt south of the Rubicon, in the old Italy, but later in 
increasing proportions from the land north of the Rubicon 
as far as the Alps. Julius Cesar’s conquering host had 
been predominantly drawn from the new citizens of the Po 
valley, partly from Transalpine recruits, even like his 
famous Legio V Alauda which was all Gallic. 
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But between the time of Julius Cesar and Claudius’ 
invasion of Britain the character of the Roman legions had 
begun to change rapidly. During the long struggles 
between Cesar and Pompey, between the heirs of Cesar 
and the Senatorial Republicans, and between Antony and 
Augustus, such immense numbers of legions had been raised 
that it was impossible to be over-particular in investi- 
gating the civic rights of every recruit, whether conscript 
or volunteer. Those of the combatants who were in 
possession of the East, like Brutus and Cassius in the 
Philippi campaign, or Antony in the campaign of Actium, 
could not possibly have filled up their 30 legions with 
citizens of undoubted birth. And Augustus, though he 
cut down the numbers of the permanent standing army to 
a comparatively modest figure, could never make a hard 
and fast resolve to restore the ancient system, and exclude 
all non-Italians from the legions. On one occasion he 
formed a legion by conferring the franchise wholesale on a 
corps of Galatians trained in the Roman fashion. It 
would not, perhaps, have been impossible to keep up an 
Italian army by a stringent application of the ‘‘ delectus,”’ 
the conscription law, for the number of technical Roman 
citizens was always going up from enfranchisements and 
special grants. But the Emperor had to think of the 
necessity for keeping his rule popular in the City, by 
making no extraordinary demands on the citizen-body. 
To imposing a heavy conscription, which would have 
recalled the days of the Civil War, he preferred the 
alternative of throwing the burden of service on regions 
whose fortunes would be of less interest in the capital. 
By the end of Augustus’ time the Italians, but mainly the 
Italians of the valley of the Po and from beyond the 
Rubicon, may still have been the most numerous element 
in the legions, but the old principle had been definitely 
sacrificed. And sometime, between the death of Augustus 
and the death of Nero, the balance between the Italian and 
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the non-Italian elements within the regular army had 
changed. The majority of the numerous tombstones of 
Roman legionaries which belong to the period between 
A.D. I and A.D. 50, show Italian birth. The reverse is the 
case for those between A.D. 50 and A.D. 100. It would 
seem that Claudius, the vicarious conqueror of Britain, had 
been especially a moving spirit in the change. This 
emperor, who was so lavish with the franchise, and so 
generous in conferring honours on provincials, would have 
seen no danger in increasing the proportion of non-Italians 
in the standing army. By A.D. 70 it is certain that the 
men who received the citizenship in order to make them 
eligible as recruits for a legion had come to outnumber the 
citizens born. Tacitus finds it possible in his narrative of 
the civil wars of A.D. 68-9 tocontrast the Praetorian 
Guards, as true sons of Italy, with the legionaries, who 
were only her ‘“‘step children ’’—muilitem peregrinum et 
exterum—the majority of them being provincials by birth, 
citizens only by adoption. 

It must be remembered, however, that the legions were 
not “ barbarized’”’ by the change. The foreign recruits 
were not drawn from all regions of the empire, but only 
from the more civilized ones. The delectus fell mainly on 
the old provinces annexed long ago by the republic, and 
long civilized, where national particularism was dead, and 
loyalty to the empire certain. 

During the reigns of the dynasty of Augustus of the 
Julian line, and their successors of the house of Vespasian, 
the non-Italian legionaries were drawn from the old 
settled provinces. They were always of free birth and 
were only taken from communities which were so far 
advanced in civilization as to have received a mumcipal 
constitution. The wilder races of the newly conquered 
provinces, who still dwelt in tribal societies, were excluded 
from the legions, and only eligible for service among the 
“‘auxiliary ’’ cohorts and alae. From Vespasian—a.D. 70— 
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onward the Italian element dwindles more than ever in the 
legions: their tombstones show that it was still important 
when he came to the throne, but by the time of his son 
Domitian it had practically disappeared, or at least 
formed an insignificant fraction. If individual Italians 
were still occasionally found in the ranks in the second. 
century, they were men who enlisted freely, not con- 
scripts of the delectus. The ranks of the Praetorian 
Guard,—a much better paid corps than the frontier 
legions,—were open to such few Italians as had an 
actual taste for soldiering, and absorbed them nearly all. 

You must remember, then, that the legions which 
conquered Southern Britain for Claudius and Nero were 
already not mainly Italian, and that those which won 
North Britain for Domitian, under the guidance of Agricola, 
were practically not Italian at all. 

I think this is of no small importance when we consider 
the meaning of the conquest of Britain. There was no 
racial clear-cut distinction between the conquerors and the 
conquered. The legions were Latin speaking Gauls and 
Spaniards, with a sprinkling of Latin speaking provincials 
of other races, who were divided from the Britons by their 
language and their newly-acquired citizenship, not by any 
blood distinction or colour-distinction like a_ British 
garrison in Egypt or Mesopotamia. They were an 
Imperial and not an Italian army. 

This fact tells still more strongly when we remember that 
the legions—never more than five in Britain and finally 
only three—were but the minority of the army of conquest 
and occupation. Its larger half was composed of the 
numerous auxiliary cohorts and squadrons which formed 
the complement of every Roman army. And these corps, 
drawn from all the less civilized provinces, and in a great 
degree not Latin speaking units, were composed of peoples 
on much the same stage of culture as Britons themselves. 
The majority of them were Gaulish, Rhineland and Spanish 
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regiments—there was, however, especially in the second 
century, a fair sprinkling of Balkan—Peninsula corps, 
Illyrians,.Dacians, Thracians, and a very small proportion 
of Orientals, a cohort and a squadron or two of Moors, 
Syrians, and Arabs. Except the few Orientals none of 
these were people who could be considered really alien to 
and mentally different from British provincials. A great 
many of them, among the numerous North-Gaulish and 
Belgic cohorts, must have been indistinguishable from the 
conquered insular tribes. In the first century at least, they 
must have been talking Celtic to their kinsmen on this side 
of the Channel on which they were billeted, for clearly a 
Nervian cohort from Namur, pure Belgae, must have been 
absolutely similar to Hampshire or Wiltshire Belgae on 
this side of the water. 

The Conquest of the Britons, then, was not a conquest 
by Italians, but by an imperial army of very various 
admixture, held together by Roman organisation. And of 
this army a very great part was homogeneous 1n blood and 
culture with the conquered Britons. It would not even 
be true to say that the army was a cosmopolitan West- 
European host officered by Italians. For from the early 
empire onward the imperial government showed itself most 
liberal in admitting provincials into the higher ranks alike 
of the military and the civil hierarchy. And this not only 
by giving tribal chiefs high Roman titles, like Cogidubnus 
the last British King of Sussex who was made legatus 
Augustt, an imperial legate, but by the promotion of 
provincials, who had obtained the citizenship from the 
ranks, through the lower officer of centurion, to com- 
manding whole cohorts and alae. The carrizre ouverte aux 
talents was oftered very liberally to anyone who would 
learn Latin, serve zealously, and not show himself im- 
possibly uncultured. 

The temptation to the newly conquered peoples, or at 
least to their upper strata, to melt into the general body 
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of the ruling classes of the empire was very great. The 
imperial civilization was improving; the careers open were 
attractive. Gaul, as we know, was Romanized in a 
century. Britain followed its example at a distance, and 
never so completely, yet in the third century its greater 
and more important part was a Roman land. 

National particularism and the spirit of tribal inde- 
pendance stood in the way in both cases. Julius Cesar 
conquered Gaul in B.c. 56-52; the last explosion of Gaulish 
discontent and protest was seen in the rebellion of Civilis 
and his allies as late as 69-70 A.D., or 118 years after the 
conquest. But from the time of the suppression by 
Vespasian of the revolt of Civilis onward, there was no 
further national rising, and even the most unreconciled 
Gallic clans melted into Roman subjects without further 
trouble. The record is very much the same in Britain; 
the Roman conquest of the lands between the English 
Channel and Tyne and Solway took longer than Cesar’s 
subjection of Gaul, occupying the whole forty years from 
the landing of Aulus Plautius in 43 A.D. to Agricola’s 
permanent occupation of all the Northern Counties of 
modern England in 80-4. But, as in Gaul, the possibilities 
of national insurrection continued for several generations 
after the Conquest in some corners of the land. The last. 
domestic trouble in Britain was the rebellion of the 
Brigantes of Yorkshire and the Pennine range in 155 A.D., 
during the governorship of Julius Nepos, IIo years after 
the landing of Aulus Plautius, just as the last domestic 
trouble in Gaul under Civilis came 118 years after Julius. 
Cesar. The parallel is perfect, all the more so that in both 
cases the latest risings were not those of the whole country,,. 
but only of the remotest portion of it. South Britain did 
not rise in the last Brigantine insurrection, any more than. 
South Gaul did in the last insurrection in the Rhineland 
and Belgium under Civilis. Both had been assimilated 
much earlier than the more northern and untamable. 
regions, and gave no trouble in the final crisis. 
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For though the final absorbtion of remoter Britain into 
the general provincial mass of the West took a hundred 
years, it is clear that the people of the Southern plains as 
far as Trent and Dee had dropped their Celtic insularity 
long before. The turning point had been in the governor- 
ship of the great Agricola, whose life by his son-in-law 
Tacitus is the only complete Roman tract concerning 
Britain which has chanced to survive. The last kick of 
South British nationalism had been the well-known 
rebellion of Boadicea in A.D. 60, when the first Roman 
settlers of London Verulam and Camulodunum perished 
in a general massacre, promptly revenged by the counter 
massacre of the rebel queen’s tribesmen by the governor 
Suetonius Paulinus. And the mountain tribes of Wales 
had been tamed and subdued by A.p. 80. South of Trent 
and Dee there would appear to have been no trouble 
whatever, from that year down to the end of the connection 
of Britain with the Empire, more than three hundred years 
later. 

Agricola’s systematic efforts for the assimilation of 
South Britain with the Empire are described at some length 
by Tacitus. His first task was to remove abuses in the 
administration of the province; ‘‘ abuses ”’ he said “‘ were 
the true causes of rebellion.’’ But to get rid of financial 
peculation, unlicensed extortions by tax-collectors and 
petty officials, and military high-handedness, was only a 
preliminary move. Agricola thought that the real method 
of making good Roman subjects of the Britons was to 
teach them the amenities of civilization. ‘He thought,” 
says Tacitus, ‘‘ that a nation accustomed to live in scattered 
villages, in little comfort, and easily persuaded to war 
because it had not much to lose, might be turned to quiet 
and peace through the pleasures of life. He exhorted the 
Britons in public, and aided them in private, to build 
temples, market-places and solid houses. He would 
praise those who fell in with his ideas readily, and chide 
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those who hung back, so that rivalry to win his approval 
acted as a sort of compulsion. He induced the chiefs to 
allow their sons to be trained in the liberal arts, saying that 
though the Gauls might be the better educated, the Britons 
had more natural talent. Hence it came that provincials 
who but lately refused to learn our tongue, were found 
manifesting a desire to shine in Latin eloquence. The 
Roman garb came into fashion, and the toga was fre- 
quently to be seen. By degrees the Britons began to 
appreciate those attractive instruments of social corruption, 
pillared colonnades, public baths, and elegant banquets. 
All this the simple people called civilization, but it was 
really the token of their surrender to the conquering 
empire.” 

It is interesting to find external evidence that already 
in the days of Tacitus’ youth educated Britons were to be 
found in Rome, apparently in good society. The epi- 
grammatist Martial, writing in Domitian’s day, has many 
compliments for a lady named Claudia, who “ though 
descended from the blue painted Britons had the heart of 
a Roman,’ and was noted for her many accomplishments. 
She was the wife of a certain Pudens, so that inter-marriage 
between the two races had already begun in the second 
generation after the landing of Aulus Plautius in Kent. 

The history of the sixty years that followed the cam- 
paigns and social propaganda of Agricola is very different 
for Northern and for Southern Britain. It was the period 
in which the problem was set and settled as to whether the 
Roman Empire should include the whole Island or only 
‘its greater and southern portion. The question was 
whether the boundary, the “limes imperi,”’ should be 
drawn from Tyne to Solway, or from Forth to Clyde, or 
whether, perhaps, even the northern wastes of Caledonia 
might not also be occupied, in order to make a final end 
of the northern border-wars which formed for a century 
the one tiresome British problem. Agricola had dreamed 
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of subduing the whole island, even of overrunning Ireland 
as well. But when he was called home in 85 he left only 
the Clyde and Forth line occupied. The Scottish lowlands 
were held, as recent excavations have showed, for some 
time after his departure, but lost again in unchronicled 
wars, and in the time of Trajan we know that not only the 
_ Lowland tribes, but the Brigantes of Yorkshire and the 

Pennine Chain, were up in arms, and that a whole Roman 
legion, the ‘“‘IXth Hispana,” that normally garrisoned at 
York, perished wholesale. Hadrian visited Britain in 120-21, 
brought over new troops, and reconquered the North, but 
drew his boundary at Tyne and Solway, between which he 
erected the magnificent Wall, which is the greatest 
monument of Roman Britain; its design seems to have 
been not only to oppose a solid barrier to the peoples of the 
North, but to shut in the troublesome Brigantes by the 
chain of fifteen forts along the Wall whose strong garrisons 
would encompass them in the rear. Parallel with the 
Wall he drew the “ Jimes,”’ the deeply cut ditch which 
marked the civil boundary of the empire. Though the 
wall was partly built by the legions, which were brought 
up to cover the great enterprise, the garrisoning of it was 
handed over entirely to auxiliary cohorts and squadrons, 
many of which remained stationed there from A.D. 120 
down to the fourth century. 

For twenty years the line of Roman occupation stood 
still along the line of Hadrian’s magnificent structure, till 
in A.D. 140-41 the second serious attempt to occupy the 
Scottish Lowlands, as far as Forth and Clyde, was made by 
Lollius Urbicus, the governor of Britain under Hadrian’s 
successor Antoninus Pius. It seems to have been carried 
out with complete success, and in a short space of time, but 
the occupation only lasted forty years, during which the 
narrow isthmus from Abercorn on the Firth of Forth to 
Old Kilpatrick on the Clyde was held by a wall and a line 
of forts, shorter and less strong than Hadrian’s better- 
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known structure between Tyne and Solway. This was 
a purely military occupation, with little attempt at 
settlement, such as existed in Southern Britain; there is 
barely a trace of a non-military building in the whole 
region. The tribes of the land were not held down long 
enough to impress any trace of Roman civilization on them, 
and the region for the most part was not attractive to the 
settler from the south. The Roman domination in the 
Lowlands, begun in 140, ended in 181 or shortly after, in a 
series of disasters early in the reign of Commodus, barely 
mentioned by historians but sufficiently vouched for by 
the ruins of Newstead and the other great Roman forts of 
Scotland, which show burnt buildings, shattered walls, and 
wells and ditches choked up’ with skeletons, broken altars 
and miscellaneous debris, which the victorious Caledonians 
had evidently hurled down them. The whole of the 
Lowlands were lost, and north of Hadrian’s Wall only one 
or two outlying forts on the south side of the Cheviots, 
such as High Rochester and Risingham were kept, not far 
outside the wall itself. There seems to have been constant 
trouble along Hadrian’s boundary during the whole 
generation that followed the disasters of 181, ending with 
the last Roman invasion of the North, provoked by con- 
stant attacks of the Caledonian tribes, some of which may 
even have burst through the Wall. At any rate in 208 
they grew so irritating that the Emperor Severus himself 
brought great reinforcements to Britain, and announced 
his intention not only of punishing the raiders and taking 
the frontier up once more to Forth and Clyde, but of 
conquering the whole island up to Cape Wrath. He made 
two big and costly campaigns in 208 and 209, in which he 
formed a great base for his operations in Midlothian and 
Fife, and then forced his way as far as Aberdeenshire 
and overran the whole eastern side of Scotland. Yet the 
difficulties proved so great, the distances so long, and the 
exhaustion of his army so serious, that he finally accepted 
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the peace-offer of the Caledonians, and received them 
as vassals, without insisting on occupying or garrisoning 
their land. He died, worn out with campaigning, at York 
in 210, and his unworthy son and successor Caracalla 
withdrew the army to the line of Hadrian’s Wall and 
abandoned the northern conquests. 

Yet the effects of Severus’ invasion on the Northern 
tribes seem to have been so considerable that for 100 years 
the Roman frontier in North Britain was never again 
seriously attacked, and remained intact, as all monuments 
and inscriptions show, all through the third century, 
when so many other outlying sections of the Roman 
Empire suffered invasion and disaster from the first waves 
of the great migration of the Northern nations. 

From 210 to 360 there is full evidence that the line of 
Hadrian’s Wall was held, and efficiently protected the 
whole of the British province from any land-invasion by 
the tribes of Caledonia. The best evidence of this is the 
orderly keeping up of roads and milestones, which are 
found dated in Cumberland and Northumberland down to 
the time of the house of Constantine. Chaos only 
commenced when all the barriers of the Western half of 
the empire began to shake and give, in the second half of 
the fourth century. 

So much for the frontier question. As to the internal 
conditions of Britain in the second, third, and fourth 
centuries, the story is that of the Romanization of the 
whole of the south, and its absorption into the body of the 
Empire. The simpler civilization of the conquered could 
not resist the world-culture of the Romans. The towns 
grew to be smaller duplicates of the great provincial towns 
of Gaul; there was an immense immigration, no doubt, of 
subjects of the empire of all races; generally westerns of 
Gaul, Spam or even Italy, less frequently from the Balkan 
Peninsula or the far East. The evidence of tombstones 
shows us immigrants from very distant regions, like the 
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Rhaetian lady with the mdiculous name of Titullina 
Pussita, whose monument adorns Carlisle Museum, or 
Hermogenes of Commagene whose badly carved Greek 
epitaph puzzled many antiquaries, or the Syrian merchant 
from Palmyra who put up a memorial to himself and his. 
British wife on the Tyne. But the bulk of the townsfolk, 
after all, must have been British or half British in blood, 
though they had learnt Latin and became indistinguishable 
from the immigrants. Some of Professor Haverfield’s. 
latest work was done on the line of proving how false was 
the old idea that the bulk of the province remained Celtic 
speaking and un-Romanized, and that the Latin-speakers. 
were few and only belonging to the upper commercial or 
official classes. By an ingenious collection of graffiti 
scratchings on walls, bricks, tiles and slates, he proved 
that the lowest classes were accustomed to put their jokes. 
and their insults in Latin. For example Fur! Fur! 
Fur! thief-curses on somebody in Bath who had stolen 
a table cloth, attempts to spell a word correctly in 
three varying ways, obviously by an illiterate person, and 
all manner of street-boy scrawlings were in Latin. In 
Celtic or Ogham there is barely a line. One of the 
queerest scrawls found, as many of you know, was that 
of someone who had been trying to make square-words on 
a wall at Cirencester, just as children do still in competitions 
—the word chosen being SAToR, a sower. The towns and 
their population were quite Romanized, evidently, even in 
the lower classes. The houses, temples, baths, market 
places, statues etc., were just like those of a second rate 
Gaulish city. London, Bath and Cirencester rose to 
rather a high second class. And rural South Britain, too, 
had grown to be provincial and not barbarous in its outer 
aspect, though it was but a poor province, and though the 
village people were as far behind the Gauls of the open 
country, as the towns fell short of Arles, Rheims, Nar- 
bonne or Tréves in wealth and splendour. We must 
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except from this generalization certain districts of Britain 
where the population was very thin, where the great roads 
never penetrated, and where no towns arose to radiate 
civilization around them; such were the south-western 
peninsula of Devon and Cornwall west of Exeter, Mid and 
North Wales, the wooded districts of the western Midlands, 
and the whole of the North beyond the termination of the 
plain of York. The Romanization of external culture was 
accompanied by the Romanization of religion; like so 
many other provincials of East and West, the Britons 
proceeded to make rough identifications between their own 
old Celtic divinities and those of the conquering empire. 
Mabon, their sun-god, was identified with Apollo, Sulis 
with Minerva, Belucatadrus with Mars, and so forth. 
The larger number of altars in England are set up to the 
Gods under their new Roman names—the lesser number 
show the Celtic and the Roman names side by side—and 
this became rarer as time went on. 

That the towns were gradually Romanized is, I think, 
recognised by many people. That the army gradually 
became Britonized by a contrary process is, I think, less 
well known. This was not directly caused by Bnitish 
provincials being enrolled to any great numbers in the 
legions, though this took place to some small extent, but by 
a more circuitous process. The Legionaries, on discharge 
from service were encouraged to settle in colonies like 
Camulodunum, Glevum, Lindum, or York; the legionary 
almost invariably took a provincial wife, and his children 
by her were always enfranchised in his brief of honorary 
discharge. But the provincial wives were necessarily 
nearly all Britons. And hence the next generation was 
semi-British in blood. And an enormous proportion of 
the recruits of every legion were provided by the children 
born in the regiment, who took up their father’s profession 
and traditions—just as is the custom in the native army 
in India to-day. A very heavy percentage of the names 
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on any legionary monument always bears the origin 
e castris, “born in the corps,” instead of any local 
designation. 

And this was far more the case with the auxiliaries. 
Under the early empire an auxiliary cohort was normally 
raised from the tribe whose name it bore—Nervian or 
Menapian, Dacian or Thracian. But cohorts or squad- 
rons raised in very distant countries could not be kept up 
by real regional recruiting, when in the later second, and 
still more in the third centuries, war was endemic, and 
civil strife, splitting up the empire, often lasted for years 
at a time. E.g. how could the Syrian or Thracian corps 
in the British Army be recruited in A.D. 193-196, when the 
usurper Clodius Albinus was ruling Gaul and Britain only ? 
And later, when for sixteen continuous years from 258 to 
274 Gaul and Britain did not recognize the Cesar who 
ruled at Rome, but had a series of emperors of their own, 
it is clear that no drafts from the Balkan Peninsula or the 
East could reach any of the cohorts in Britain, originally 
raised in those lands. In sixteen years the whole rank and 
file of a unit changes. So it is clear that the regiments 
bearing the Thracian, Dacian, Pannonian, African or 
Asiatic names in the British army could not have had at 
the end any visible percentage of Thracians etc. in them, 
any more than the British cohorts quartered in Dacia or 
on the Danube could have retained any appreciable 
infusion of Britons. Logically we know that local recruits 
must have been drafted in to keep the corps in existence; 
and there is evidence in the monuments to bear the logic 
of necessity out—e.g. the tombstone of the Yorkshire 
Brigantian soldier Nictovelius, son of Vindex, who is 
recorded to have served for many years in a Balkan- 
Peninsula cohort of Thracians. From the later second 
century onward the auxiliaries, even more than the 
legionaries, must have been closely connected with the 
province in which they were quartered, and have possessed. 
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a provincial feeling identical with that of the people among 
whom they dwelt, and from whom they were largely 
raised. But obviously the feeling was provincial, not 
anti-Roman; no British or Gaulish usurper ever pro- 
claimed himself a British or Gaulish King, he always took 
the imperial titles of Cesar and Augustus, and invariably 
made a stroke at the headship of the whole Empire, 
instead of national kingship in his own land. Even 
Carausius, the great usurper who ruled Britain for six 
years in 287-293, used to celebrate ‘“‘Roma Aeterna”’ on 
his coins, and called his provincial reforms “‘ Renovatio 
Romanorum” though he used to celebrate “ Britannia” 
also. There was no desire to “‘ cut the painter,’”’ or break 
loose from the Empire; the province and the army gloried 
in the title of ‘ citizens,”’ and “‘ Romans,” though not one 
in a hundred can ever have visited Rome. But there was 
evidently a good deal of local particularism, and self 
assertion. Weak or unlucky emperors, who could be 
accused of neglecting the British province, commanded no 
loyalty or respect, and in the last half century of the 
connection of Britain with the Empire, military sedition 
was frequent in the province. History records a string 
of usurpers of British birth, Bonosus, Magnentius, Gratian 
Municeps, Constantine III, and others, who though not 
born in the island made themselves the champions of its 
particularism, like Magnus Maximus the Spaniard, the 
hero of Kipling’s excellent tale about the defence of the 
Northumbrian Wall. No less than three of the rebels, 
Magnentius, Magnus Maximus and Constantine III 
conquered all Gaul, the first two of them Italy also, and 
each maintained his usurpation for several years. 

The British historians and the Roman alike, attribute 
the loss of the province to the Empire in 410 to the way 
in which the usurpers had drained the island of troops, in 
their attempt to conquer the whole West, regiments which 
had been drawn to the continent being exterminated there, 
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and never coming back. This is put very clearly by the 
historian Zosimus, who writes that the usurper Con- 
stantine III having tied up the greater part of his army in 
an attempt to conquer Spain, the barbarians from beyond 
the Rhine—the Saxons—ravaged everywhere at their 
pleasure, and put both the Britons and some of the Gauls 
to the necessity of setting up for themselves, since the 
usurping emperor neglected them. The Britons taking 
up arms and fighting for themselves, freed their com- 
munities from the barbarians who were oppressing them, 
and the Armoricans in Northern Gaul imitated the 
Britons, and freed themselves, at the same time expelling 
Constantine’s officials. 

The Britons, however, though they had taken up arms 
for themselves, did not conceive that they had thereby 
given up all connection with the Empire. Indeed they 
could plead formal justification, since the legitimate 
emperor Honorius, involved in war with the pretender, 
Constantine III, and at the same time with Alaric and the 
Goths, “sent letters to the communities of Britain, 
bidding them defend themselves.’’ The expulsion of 
Constantine's officials was therefore an act of loyalty rather 
than of rebellion. In 410 the Britons continued to 
acknowledge theoretically Honorius as emperor, and the 
sole outward sign of the event so often called ‘‘ the 
departure of the Romans,” was the deposition of some 
governors appointed by an illegal authority. The nearest 
thing to a “‘ departure of the Romans” was the earlier 
sailing of Constantine and his army for Gaul in 407, three 
years before. But the usurper had left behind governors 
and garrisons, who held on to the island for three years, 
till the provincials, angry that they got no help from their 
ostensible ruler, drove away his officials and established 
a provincial government of their own. 

That their connection with the empire was not picked up 
again after the fall of Constantine in the next year (411) 
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was simply due to the fact that Honorius never recovered 
control even over the whole of Gaul, where the invading 
barbarians—Franks, Burgundians, Alans etc.—lodged and 
refused to quit, during the civil war between Honorius and 
usurper Constantine. Touch with the island had been 
lost, and was never recovered, though as late as 447, 
thirty years later, the Britons in a time of extremity made 
an appeal for help to Aétius the great general of Valen- 
tinian III, which had no success. Meanwhile they 
continued to defend themselves, as a civilized community, 
against the incoming barbarians, Pict, Scot, and Saxon, 
from whom Honorlus could give them no help, since he 
was much more concerned with the Goths in Italy than 
with Scot or Saxon on the British seas. The provincials 
continued to make head against the invaders with great 
obstinacy and unexpected resolution. Even a century 
and a half after the death of Honorius they still retained 
half of Roman Britain unsubdued. What was the civil 
organisation of the province at the beginning of the 
struggle? Presumably in the larger towns, like London, 
Verulam, Camulodunum or Corinium regular municipal 
government continued for some time to exist. Certainly 
in the remote districts, where towns were few, tribal 
kingdoms were ere very long re-established under local 
magnates or military leaders, who were to be remote 
ancestors of the Welsh, Damnonian and Strathclyde 
princes of the later centuries. We may think of Britain 
in the early fifth century as a loose confederacy of com- 
munities, in which the municipal element, progressively, 
grew weaker, and the monarchical stronger, as the intrusive 
Saxon gradually harried bare the civilized South and East, 
and left the wilder West and North still resisting with 
vigour. But the history of the later centuries is British, 
rather than Roman; wherefore we may end our tale. 
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THE PARISH CHURCH, CHELTENHAM. 
By T. OvERBURY, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Plan and Elevation). 


HE parish church of St. Mary, Cheltenham, dedicated 

to the B.V.M., is cruciform in plan, with central 

tower, in this respect following the type somewhat 

prevalent in the upper Thames valley, and common in the 
south western counties of Devon and Cornwall. 

A church existed in Cheltenham at the time of the 
Domesday Survey but how much—if any at all—of the 
present building is pre-Conquest in date, it is difficult to 
say. Ht is, however, obvious that in the twelfth century 
the church was also cruciform in plan. In all probability 
it then comprised a chancel of similar width to the present 
one; the lower part of the base of the tower was very 
much as it is to-day; nave of the same width and length as 
the present; transepts of similar width to the existing, 
but projection unknown; and possibly narrow aisles 
probably like those at Bishops Cleeve. The additions 
and alterations in succeeding centuries common to 
most churches have transformed the plan, and to-day 
the building consists of chancel with sacristy, central 
tower, nave, transepts, abnormally wide aisles and north 
porch. 

The generally accepted theory of previous writers is that 
the transepts and probably the chancel were rebuilt in the 
thirteenth century, and added to in the fourteenth century, 
the nave and aisles were rebuilt in the fourteenth century, 
and the north porch was added in the Perpendicular 
period. In one or two important particulars, referred to 
hereafter, [ am inclined to disagree with these conclusions. 
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Studying the church in detail and commencing with the 
east end, it will be perceived that the chancel lists off to the 
south; nor does it fit centrally on to the tower, being a 
little southwards thereof. The late Mr. John Sawyer 
suggested that possibly the present chancel was on the site 
of the nave of the pre-Conquest church, the latter being 
continued in use, while the more spacious twelfth century 
building was being erected, and afterwards connected up to 
the new tower. If this were so then the pre-Conquest 
chancel must have been east of the existing chancel. 
Some years ago I had a deep cutting made in the church 
yard immediately east of the chancel, and failed to find 
any trace of foundations, but this, of course, does not 
disprove the theory. 

The architectural features of the chancel are now almost 
entirely of fourteenth century date, but traces of the 
earlier walls are considered to exist at the western end. 
Personally I cannot see these. The side windows are 
decorated, the central one on the south side being modern. 
The fine five-light eastern window is transitional to 
Perpendicular, but the cusping is coarse. Several of the 
gable windows in the church have the beginnings of 
rectilinear tracery, while the side windows are curvilinear. 
The late Mr. Francis Bond considered that this is due to the 
Gloucester Abbey influence and that in such cases the 
windows are absolutely contemporaneous, and date 
between 1330 and 1360. The priest’s door is on the south 
side in a rather more easterly position than is perhaps 
customary. No trace of the high altar remains, but the 
present oak altar table is a good example of Carolean 
work (1638). 

The piscina built in the eastern jamb of the southern- 
most window is most uncommon, with openings to the 
west and north, having cusped and crocketted ogee arches, 
battlemented cornice, and mutilated figures in the spand- 
rils of the arches. 
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One of the figures on the north side holds a sword 
probably representing St. Paul, and the other held a 
pennon. This is possibly St. John or the risen Christ. 
It would appear that this piscina:was moved bodily in 
height when the floor of the chancel was raised. On the 
western side of the piscina on the centre battlement of the 
cornice is a six-leaved figure about two inches in diameter, 
which the late Professor Middleton thought to be one of 
the dedication crosses, and he states that the ground colour 
was red and the arms of the figure blue. This colour has 
now disappeared. This piscina is one of the most inter- 
esting features in the church, and its date is probably very 
late fourteenth century or early fifteenth century. 

On the north jamb of the chancel arch are said to be the 
remains of another dedication cross, but this must, I 
think, now be covered by a memorial plate as it cannot be 
traced. Over the sanctuary arch is a good copy of the 
Royal Arms which formerly hung over the chancel arch. 
On the north side of the chancel at the side of the sacristy 
door the mutilated Greville brass (1513) has recently been 
placed. 

Opening out of the north side of the chancel is the 
sacristy rebuilt on old foundations, and in the window is, 
as far as I am aware, the only old glass, well worth seeing. 

As far as can be ascertained the base of the tower is the | 
oldest portion of the present building, being Norman in 
character. The base of this tower is a great puzzle and I 
have not heard, neither have I discovered, a satisfactory 
solution to it. The plainly chamfered jambs and the 
almost Roman character of the impost moulds of the north 
and south openings appear to be early Norman, of eleventh 
century date, and apparently the earliest of the archi- 
tectural features of the building. Off these early imposts 
are pointed arches, with labels on the tower side. The 
opening to the nave has the bowtell mould on the jambs, 
Norman capitals and abaci, while the opening to the 
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sanctuary has similar jambs, richly carved capitals, and 
richly moulded pointed arch over. So that in the base of 
this tower there are three different treatments of the four 
openings, and with the exception of the opening to the 
nave not a single arch fits its opening properly, that is to 
say the arches do not seat down in the usual manner on the 
abaci at the springing. 

The generally accepted theory is that the jambs were 
designed for semi-circular arches and that by the time the 
builders had reached the springing of the arches the 
transition to Early English had commenced, and instead 
of forming semi-circular arches they put pointed ones. 
In view, however, of the apparently very early character of 
the imposts to the north and south openings and the much 
later character of the sanctuary arch, the building work, 
if this theory is correct, must have been unusually slow, 
and would not account for the mis-fitting of the arches. 

A possible theory I have to suggest is that semi-circular 
arches were actually put, and that the present arches are 
later insertions. There are traces, I think, that the 
Sanctuary arch was inserted, and that the north and south 
arches were also inserted, together with adjacent walling. 
Instead of disturbing the old jambs below the original 
springing of the Sanctuary arch, the sub-arch was cut-in 
to the lower new springing line of the pointed arch. 
Whether my theory, and it is only a theory, is correct or 
not, there are several features in connection with the base 
of this tower which have never been solved, e.g., the bulge 
and change in direction of the tower wall on the north side 
as seen in the north transept, and also the change in 
character of masonry next to the tower in the west wall or 
the north transept. (The possibility of fifteenth century 
or post-Reformation alterations to these tower arches 
must not be overlooked). 

As before stated the capitals to these arches of the tower 
vary tremendously, from the conifere of the West of 
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England Norman cushion variety, to that in the southern 
jamb of the Sanctuary arch, which is carved with heads and 
foliage, one representing a Queen and Martyr: the head is. 
crowned and she holds a palm-branch. 

The tower has a quadripartite vault with central opening 
for bells and carved heads at the apices of the arches. 
The stairs to the belfry started out of the tower, the 
blocked up opening on the south side still remaining. 

Not a single wall abutting on to the tower appears to 
have been bonded together at the junction. 

The western wall of the Nave is Norman, of the first 
half of the twelfth century, and outside has two character- 
istic Norman buttresses with the billet mould string 
carried round them, and right across the west end as was 
customary. Billet mould string courses across eastern 
and western ends may still be seen in some of the Cotswold 
churches. From the arrangement of these buttresses and 
the thick portion of wall still existing in the western end 
of the north aisle, it is thought that the original church 
had aisles. 

The Norman nave probably had four arches each side 
and their place is now taken by the present fourteenth 
century arcade. The south wall of the nave above the 
arcade was doubtless rebuilt when the arcade was thus 
transformed. All previous writers agree in saying that 
the whole nave was rebuilt in the fourteenth century. Of 
this, however, I am very doubtful. In my opinion the 
north wall of the nave is the original Norman wall which 
has not been rebuilt, but propped up and the arches in- 
serted. My reasons for this are (1) the general rough 
character of the masonry is totally different to that on the 
south side; (2) the arch stones have the appearance of an 
insertion; (3) the arches at the springing are very different 
to those on the opposite side, and considerable ingenuity 
has had to be exercised to make them fit properly on the 
capitals, such as frequently occurs when working to existing 
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fixed centres of piers; (4) certain stones both on the nave 
and aisle side give the impression of having been put in to 
fill up the prop-holes. These, however, may possibly have. 
been used in the many restorations. 

The plain clerestory windows on the north side are 
possibly contemporary with the arcade below, but those on 
the south are of Perpendicular period with four-centred. 
arches inside. The capitals of the piers are varied but each. 
one has the typical fourteenth century scroll moulding on 
the abacus. 

In the west wall of the nave is a large five-light window 
of Decorated period, the tracery being of unusual design. 
At the eastern end of the nave are the upper blocked-up. 
doorways to the rood loft, that on the north side having a. 
four-centred arch and the one on the south an almost flat 
lintel. The staircase approach to the rood loft must in all 
probability have been of wood. Traces of colour are 
clearly visible on the south wall of the nave, in the centre 
spandril, and elsewhere. 

The north transept was the chapel of S. Katherine of 
Alexandria, with a chantry. The very fine wheel-window 
in the eastern wall is probably symbolical of this saint, 
while in the north gable is another circular window, over a 
large five-light window having flowing tracery. 

The date of this north transept seems to me a little 
problematical. The late Professor Middleton considered 
the walls to be Early English and the later Decorated 
windows insertions. The rose window does not, however, 
appear to have been inserted unless the whole upper part 
of the wall was rebuilt at the time of the insertion. 

In the north wall of the transept is a tomb recess, with. 
arched cusped head and ball flowers, of the first quarter of 
the fourteenth century. The tomb was doubtless origin- 
ally the same as that in the north aisle but the outer order 
and hood moulding have been shorn off. This tomb recess. 
is said to be an insertion, which it must have been if the 
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transept was built in the thirteenth century. I fail to 
trace the insertion. The window is doubtless later than 
the tomb. 

The opening to the north aisle is a chamfered arch in 
two orders with curious springing, on semi-octagonal piers 
and caps and plain chamfered bases. The carving on the 
northern cap is of the early stiff stalk variety, shewing 
clearly its Roman prototype, and the date would be about 
1200. Whether this cap is in its original position or not 
it is difficult to say. Immediately adjacent to this cap on 
the aisle side is a Norman stone built into the wall bearing 
the pellet ornament. 

. The north aisle is probably early Decorated and in the 
north wall is a tomb recess with cusps, hood mould and 
ball flower, to which that in the north transept was 
originally similar. Here again the window is later than the 
tomb. 

The old doorway, now blocked up, to the room over the 
porch is still visible. On the nave pier opposite the porch 
are traces of the position of the stoup. 

In the west wall is a very fine five-light window with 
reticulated tracery, and the greater thickness of the 
Norman wall is clearly visible on the south jamb. At the 
extreme south-west internal angle are two Norman 
ornamental stones built into the later work. | 

The old village of Cheltenham was to the north of the 
church, hence the north door was the main approach. 
The north porch (now the Baptistery) is a fine example of 
Perpendicular work, its lerne vaulting and Tudor rose 
bosses being very good. The wall ribs are four-centred 
and no doubt the influence of the work at Gloucester 
Abbey is clearly shewn here. The ogee arched external 
doorway is now blocked up and the arch to the aisle is, 
of course, quite modern. 

The present gallery over the porch, with its opening 
into the north aisle, and gable window, are modern. 
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Formerly there was a room over the porch approached 
through the small blocked-up doorway from the north 
aisle, and this was either for the priest, or what is more 
probable a muniment room. It was formerly lit by two 
small single-light windows in the northern gable and two 
single-light windows on the eastern side, while a fireplace 
and chimney stack were on the gable wall. This room is 
of particular interest because in it for nearly 120 years was 
carried on a school, which was the forerunner of the 
present Parish Church Day School in Devonshire Street. 
Founded on 14th November, 1713, the School was held in 
the house of a Mr. Thomas Smith, and 20 boys were 
taught and clothed by a subscription of £30 per annum. 
The clothing consisted of long bluecoats, yellow stockings, 
caps and bands, the total cost being 15s. In 1729 the 
school was moved to the room over the porch and con- 
tinued there until 1847, when the present Schools were 
first built. In these days when the means of education is 
provided by a generous State it is well to remember that 
here in this town of Cheltenham we have a day school 
founded and maintained by Church people over 200 years 
ago, at a time when the State cared little or nothing for 
education. 

The south transept was the chapel of the B.V.M., with a 
rich chantry, and the restored Early English piscina and 
aumbry in the south wall would seem to indicate that it 
was built earlier than the geometric windows. The late 
Professor Middleton thought possibly two altars existed 
here, one under each window. The window in the gable 
is later, being transitional Decorated to Perpendicular. 
The opening to the south aisle is a plain double chamfered 
arch and jambs without any break at the springing. 

The south entrance of the south aisle is modern but a 
doorway always existed here. The side windows are 
Decorated, that at the west end showing signs of transition 
to Perpendicular. 
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The additional two-light windows at the east ends of the 
north and south aisles were probably so placed to light the 
altars which formerly stood against the screens. 

Very little remains of the fittings of the church. As 
before stated the fine altar table is dated 1638. The 
churchwardens’ chest, which is over six feet long, 1s cut 
out of a solid block of oak. 

A brass to Judge William Greville (1513) is on the north 
wall of the chancel, and there is a small brass plate to 
Elizabeth French (d. 1727) daughter of James Ingram, 
rector of Whittington, and her daughter Margaret French 
(d. 1729) on the north wall of the transept. 

In the south transept against the screen are some 
stocks, always stated to have been used in the school over 
the porch. This was not so as they were purchased for 
5s. from the old police station by the father of the present 
organist. 

Until 1603 the steeple contained two bells only, but the 
number has been increased from time to time and now is 
12, forming the lightest ring of 12 bells in any ecclesias- 
tical building in the country. The older bells have been 
recast. The weights vary from five cwts. to 23 cwts., and 
the total weight of the bells is about five tons. 

In one of the stages of the spire is a small bell, com- 
monly called the Sanctus bell. 

I recently had the privilege of taking Mr. H. B. Walters, 
M.A., F.S.A., of the British Museum, up the tower to 
inspect the bells and he writes as follows :— 


“It may be assumed that the little bell now hung in 
its frame but disused in the upper storey of the tower of 
Cheltenham Parish Church is the successor of the 
ancient Sanctus bell, which was used in medizval times 
to announce that the Canon of the Mass had begun 
(with the words Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus—whence 
the name). 
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This bell was retained after the Reformation as a 
— “ting-tang’”’ or priest’s bell, and probably used 

immediately before the beginning of the service as a 

warning bell. Many churches, especially in Oxford- 

shire, possess sma! bells retained in this way. 

The inscription round the shoulder of the bell 
“WILLIAM WHITEHEAD F 1674’ appears to record 
the name of the maker, F denoting “‘ founder."’ Nothing 
more is known of this William Whitehead, who may have 

_ been a local man. 

As the bell is no longer used, it would seem very 
desirable that it should be brought down into the 
church, and preserved there as a memorial of the 
ancient history of the Church and parish.” 

The steeple, which is a well known example of the 
*‘ broach ’’ form of spire, rises 155 feet and was probably 
built in at least three stages, viz.:—the lower part of the 
tower about 1150 or earlier; the middle stage of the 
tower with the lancet lights about 1200; the upper part 
of the tower, with the ogee arched lights and the spire, 
round about 1300. The middle stage of the tower has 
external vertical triple shafts, between the lancet lights, 
features of the treatment of the tower before the spire 
was added. 

The walls of the upper stage of the tower are extra- 
ordinarily thin for the enormous weight of the spire, and 
have recently been strengthened. The peculiar twist in the 
apex of the spire is not due to repeated rebuildings as has 
been usually stated, but to the fact that the octagon of the 
spire is not a true figure and some twisting had to be done 
at the apex in order to get the angle rolls to intersect. 

The weather cock bears the name Foster and date 1810. 

No description of this church would be complete without 
a reference to the epitaphs in the church yard, especially 
those to John Higgs (1825) of pig killing fame, John 
Paine (1796) the blacksmith, and Isaac Ballinger (1721) 
at the eastern end. Opposite the south porch is a rather 
uncommon stone to a Freemason. 
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THE CHURCHES OF TEMPLE GUITING AND 
GUITING POWER. 
By THOMAS OVERBURY, F.R.I.B.A. 


I. THe CHurcH oF S. MARY, TEMPLE GUITING. 


HE Manor of Temple Guiting was given by William the 
Conqueror to Roger de Laci, whose descendant 
Gilbert de Laci gave it to the Knights Templars. On the 
suppression of the latter body it passed to the Knights 
Hospitallers. 
_ The church, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, is 
extraordinarily interesting. Doubtless the plan originally 
consisted of chancel and nave, and possibly a western 
tower, probably of twelfth century date, with north and 
south entrances to the nave, north porch, and priest’s 
door on the south side of the chancel. 

In the thirteenth century the eastern end of the chancel 
was altered, and in the very early fourteenth century the 
north chapel was added, while in the fifteenth century the 
church was transformed largely into a Perpendicular 
building. Such changes were common to most churches, 
This building, however, had another transformation, for 
in the first half of the eighteenth century it was converted 
into a Georgian edifice, with a flat ceiling, cornices, pulpit, 
font and other fitments all in keeping, and extremely good 
in design and detail. 

The modern craze for ‘“ restoration’’ however, has 
resulted in much of the interesting work of the eighteenth 
century being lost, “‘modern gothic”’ taking its place. 

The chancel presents an interesting problem. On the 
south side near the eastern end is a straight joint in the 
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walling and over this joint the Norman eaves course 
terminates. What appears to be an Early English 
extension took place, the chancel being lengthened east- 
wards about four feet nine inches. Three feet westward 
of the termination of the Norman walling is the eastern. 
jamb of what seems to be the original Norman priest’s 
door. Now if the Norman chancel terminated where the 
present straight joint is, then the priest’s door must have 
been extraordinarily near the east end of the chancel; 
also if the Norman chancel was extended in the thirteenth 
century as is usually stated, it seems incredible that such 
extension should only be four feet nine inches (including 
the thickness of eastern wall) at a time when a long chancel 
was desired for ritual. The chancel, even as it now exists, 
is somewhat on the short side, and two possible theories 
occur to me, viz. :-— 


(a) that the Norman chancel had an apsidal or polygonal 
termination, commencing from the present straight 
joint. The position of the priest’s door would then be 
more logical. 

(5) that the Norman chancel was extended in the thirteenth 
century, and subsequently shortened. 

The present eastern wall has certainly been sub- 
sequently rebuilt and is little, if at all, bonded to the 
north and south walls. This theory would not account 
for the eastern position of the priest’s door. 


In the south wall of the chancel is the sill of a three-light 
window now covered with masonry. 

On the north wall of the sacrarium is a delightfully 
vigorous early carving of a winged animal built in as a 
bracket. On the north side is a narrow Perpendicular 
priest’s door now blocked, and the remains of a trefoil- 
headed window visible outside, while on the south side 
near the west end is a low square-headed window 12 inches 
wide with its shutter recess inside. 
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The nave, originally Norman, was converted into 
Perpendicular by the insertion of the four-centred 
windows, the raising of the walls to form the battlements, 
and the existing north and south doorways. 

The external quoins at the east end of the nave on both 
sides are Norman and retain the corbel course over them, 
while the lower portion of the old eastern gable coping 
still remains. The internal doorway openings are stated 
to be Norman, but they are obviously eighteenth century 
and contemporary with the other Georgian work. The 
four-centred Perpendicular windows were stripped of 
mullions and tracery in the eighteenth century, and 
moulded architraves with impost and key blocks inserted 
within the old internal openings. 

At the east end of the nave is a lancet window with ball 
flower ornament and what is said to be a jester’s head as 
label terminal outside. Over this window is a blocked-up 
square- headed opening, probably a window inserted to light 
the Rood. At the west end of the nave is a very fine 
“ Royal Arms ”’ in plaster, contemporary with the other 
Georgian work. In a window on the south side 1s some 
very fine glass: three figures of saints. 

The flat roof of the nave is quite a good example of its 
period, probably fifteenth century, with main timbers all 
moulded and arranged panel wise with moulded rafters. 

The chapel now forming the north transept must have 
been built at latest very early in the fourteenth century. 
It has a piscina with refined ball flower ornament, trefoil 
headed aumbry, and quite a good Perpendicular three- 
light window now blocked up by the wall tablet on the 
eastern wall. In the northern gable wall is a good 
example of a three-light Georgian window. 

On the eastern wall is the fulsome Talbot tablet, which 
records that “‘ That truly great and Pious Divine the 
Honourable and Rev. George Talbot, D.D. (youngest son 
of Charles Lord Talbot, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain), refused a Bishopric.” 
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He was responsible for the Georgian improvements and 
“* finished his glorious course of Life on the roth day of 
November, 1785 in the 73rd year of his age.” 

The opening to the nave is eighteenth century and the 
chancel arch modern. 

The present south porch is modern but the outer eastern 
Norman scallop cap and shaft have been re-used, and 
fragments of old masonry are built in the side walls. One 
stone on the west wall behind the door is said to be 
pre-Conquest. The outer doors are old, and retain the 
iron handle. Traces of the earlier porch are clearly visible 
against the nave wall. 

The south doorway is round-headed, with spandril eyes 
like a Tudor doorway, but very lofty, and appears to have 
been altered or transformed in the eighteenth century. 

Of the fittings of the church the oak pulpit with inlay 
is an exfremely good example of the Georgian period 
contemporary with the other classical work; the font is 
probably Perpendicular and has its pewter christening 
bowl inscribed and dated 1651, while there are tablets of 
quite interesting character on the walls. 

Inside the Tower are some woodwork, painted armorial 
bearings, and delightful plaster font, all of the Talbot 
period. It is a great pity this eighteenth century work is 
not better cared for. 

I have purposely refrained from mentioning the tower, 
which is almost as wide as the nave, and stated to be of 
eighteenth century date. To me it appears earlier, at any 
rate the internal pointed door and doorway giving access 
to the belfry is certainly older than the eighteenth century. 

There are two dials on the south side of the church, one 
on the jamb of the little lancet window and one behind 
the rain water pipe of the chancel. The corbel eaves 
course on both sides of the chancel is interesting, the 
Norman portion including grotesques and the pointed 
bowtell. 
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Adjacent to the church is a large house, the site of which 
dates back to the time of the Laci family, while close by is 
probably one of the finest, if not the very best, of the 
Cotswold Tudor houses, of which illustrations are so 
frequently appearing in the magazines. 

At Barton, between Temple Guiting and Lower Guiting, 
is an interesting gabled farm house close to the road, and on 
the opposite side a larger house of later date. 


II. THE CHuRCH oF S. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, 
GUITING POWER. 


This church, dedicated to S. Michael and All Angels, was, 
like that at Temple Guiting, a possession of the Knights 
Templars and the Hospitallers. Like the vast majority 
of the Cotswold churches this building originally consisted 
of chancel and nave, and possibly a western tower, all of 
Norman date, probably twelfth century. The chancel 
was rebuilt at the latter part of the twelfth, or very early 
in the thirteenth century, and in the fifteenth century the 
church was transformed by the alteration to the nave roof, 
the insertion of Perpendicular windows, and the addition 
of the western tower. During the nineteenth century the 
transepts were added. When I first visited the church 
about 25 years ago, the chancel was roofless and in absolute 
ruin, the remainder of the edifice being in a state of decay, 
and it is well to place on record the fact that the present 
vicar (the Rev. G. B. Sharpe) was responsible by almost 
super-human effort in getting the chancel rebuilt and the 
whole building repaired, in 1903. 

Judging by the features that remain the Early English 
chancel must have been quite fine; it had the customary 
double chamfered internal continuous sill string course, 
two lancet lights at the eastern end and others on the 
sides. A Perpendicular square-headed two-light cusped 
window was subsequently inserted on the south side. 
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In the south wall is a five-foiled piscina with outlet, and 
on the opposite wall a square-headed aumbry. The 
priest’s door is on the south, and between it and the west 
end of the chancel is a low-side window only discovered 
during the 1903 rebuilding, six inches wide, round-headed 
and trefoil cusped, well moulded outside and showing the 
plug holes on the interior. The Early English priest’s door 
and the fifteenth century low-side window were the only 
portion of the chancel not disturbed in the rebuilding. 
The original chancel arch is stated to have been pointed 
and enriched with the chevron mould. The present arch 
is modern. The Norman north doorway of the nave, now 
blocked up, remains, and is an interesting specimen with 
plain tympanum outside and billet and star ornament on 
the label. The old portion of the north wall inside shews 
traces of colour, and close to the eastern jamb of the north 
doorway appears to have been astoup. The nave roof of 
three bays is partly of fifteenth century period, having 
flat four-centred moulded trusses with simple traceried 
spandrils, supported on eight stone corbels, including a 
king and queen, exceedingly well carved. <A four-centred 
arch with continuous mouldings gives access to the tower, 
the arch itself being an obvious insertion in an older wall. 

The north transept was added in 1820 and the south in 
1844 (not during the late Perpendicular period as 1s some- 
times stated). The northern transept is without interest, 
but in the south wall of the southern transept the Norman 
south doorway from the nave has been fixed with a new 
tympanum and other additions. Over the inside of this 
door is a painted ‘‘ Royal Arms.” 

The base of the stone pulpit (octagonal), is old and the 
stone font now in the tower is Perpendicular, octagonal, 
with a quatrefoil on each face of the bowl. 

The tower is an example of simple, sturdy Perpendicular, 
in three stages, with angle buttresses, battlemented top, 
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and formerly angle pinnacles, internal access door, and 
three-light four-centre arched western window. 

Close to the church on the north side is a somewhat 
peculiar example of a small Cotswold Manor House, 
inasmuch as it has a centre gable only on its long south 
side. Round the village green are some picturesque old 
houses and on the green the base stones of a cross. At 
the eastern end of the village was a chapel supposed to 
have been the burying place of the family at the Grange 
(now a modern house). It was dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, and the hill leading from the village to the main 
Cheltenham—Stow Road is called Trinity hill, and the old 
ford Trinity ford. An ash tree near the site is still known 
as Chapel Ash. I am informed that the foundations of 
this chapel were visible in the early nineteenth century. 
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THE STONEHOUSE HAM. 
By Rev. CHARLES SWYNNERTON, F.S.A. 


N the manor of Stonehouse and extending thence into 
the adjoining manors of the two Stanleys, there 
existed from very ancient days a large meadow, which 
even so late as the reign of Charles I comprised 100 acres. 
Of this acreage 14 acres then belonged to the manor of 
King’s Stanley, and six acres belonged to the manor of 
Stanley St. Leonards. Thus 80 acres of it pertained to 
Stonehouse. Hence it was often called Stonehouse Ham, 
though it was just as often called The Broad Ham. It was 
not exactly common land, though it may have been so 
originally. It was land over which the tenants had rights. 
of grazing their cattle, common of pasture as it was termed, 
but this right could be exercised only after the lord’s hay 
had been carried, or, as portions of it had become arable, 
after corn had been garnered. Then temporary fences 
were opened, and the tenants’ cattle roved over the whole 
area. Disputes, of course, as might be expected, between 
the rival tenants of the three manors, must have been 
bitter and frequent, as we shall presently see. But just 
now, by way of introduction, it will be advisable to quote 
in translations a few of those references to the Ham, which 
occur on some of the ancient manorial Court Rolls of the 
manors of Stonehouse and of King’s Stanley :— 


ExtTRACT I. 


““ STONEHOUSE. View of Frankpledge with Court held. 
there on the 7th of October, 26 Henry vii, 1534.” 
* cd * * i * 
“ It is ordered that no tenant shall hereafter put his. 
animals in the BRODE HomME before it is cleared of hay,. 
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before the Vigil of the Lord Peter ad Vincula,! each 
year, under a penalty upon each one of them, forfeit to 
the lord of the manor, of xxs.”’ 


Extract II. 


*““ STANLEY REcIs. View of Frankpledge with Court 

held there on the 14th of October, 26 Henry viii,’”’ 1534. 

* * * * * * 

‘““The Homage there present that George Twesill, 
who held customarily of the lord one messuage and one 
half virgate of land called Blakford, one pasture called 
Crolese, another pasture called Churchlese, and another 
pasture called Pitford’s Close with a certain meadow in 
STONEHOUSE HOMME, rendering by the year iijl. xs. vid., 
on the day on which he died, by which death there 
accrues to the lord a heriett for certitude and continuity 
(of tenure) of vis. viijd., upon which proclamation was 
made, and no one came to pray remission, and so the 
bailiff was ordered to take the premises into the hand of 
the lord. Hence to him xs.” 

Note. The Twesills were a family long established at 
King’s Stanley. The afore-mentioned lands were held 
of the lord, then the Earl of Arundell, by the rod, that is 
they were Copy Hold. Yet be it observed that George 
Twesill was a freeman, holding freely of the lord by fealty 
and a rent by the year of xvijs., seventeen burgages in 
King’s Stanley, and a parcel of land lying in Hathcombe 
at a rent of iiijs. His son and heir Edward aged 18, the 
constable was ordered to distrain to appear to do fealty. 
But over and above this, George Twesill held land also by 
military service, and as the following entry is very inter- 
esting as showing in detail the services due, I quote it as it 
stands:— 

‘“‘ And [the Homage also present] that the said George 
Twesill who held of the lord by military service a half 


1 Domini (for Sancti) Petrt ad Vincula—August 1st. 
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virgate of land with appurtenances at a rent of vjs. vijd. 
per annum, by fealty, and by suit of Court, and by other 
military services on the day of his death, whence there 
comes to the lord a reliefof..... 1 according to the 
extent of the military fee. And the jury say that 
Edward Twesill is his son and nearest heir and of the 
age of 18 years, whom the bailiff is ordered to distrain 
by his body and by his lands etc. Whence to the lord 
vs.”’ 


It was an heiress of this interesting family whom William 
‘Selwyn of Leonard Stanley and of King’s Stanley married 
in the sixteenth century. These Selwyns, a cadet branch 
of an ancient and knightly family some of whom figured as 
knights of the Abbey of Evesham, came to Leonard 
Stanley early in that century, and they first came there 
apparently under the auspices of the Abbot and Convent 
of Gloucester, and of the Prior and Convent of the affiliated 
house thereof at Stanley. They came, in fact, as free 
tenants, or they very shortly became free tenants there, of 
various monastic lands in Stanley parish held by them by 
custom as of the Priory of St. Leonard. In Slimbridge 
they had lived for centuries as witness the place-name 
Selwyn’s Land still, or lately, surviving there. 

The evidence, presumptive, but strong, which would 
connect the Selwyns of Leonard Stanley with the Selwyns 
of Slimbridge is the following :— 


I. Roger de Berkeley i1 gave the church of Slimbridge to 
the Priory of Stanley. 

2. In 1224 Thomas de Berkeley (of the Fitzharding line) 
challenged the monks’ title thereto. The ensuing 
dispute between them was composed in this way,— 
the monks yielded their alleged right to the advowson, 
and they received in satisfaction a certain land called 
Lorindge. 


1 This word has been almost entirely erased. It might be vis. viijd. 
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3. But the monks of Stanley retained also their rents of 
assize at Slimbridge and these rents they continued to 
receive from their Slimbridge tenants right down to 
the date of the Dissolution of their house in 1536. 

4. It is in 1516, on February 18th, that a Selwyn first 
appears at Stanley, that is to say, in a deed bearing 
that date concerning some of the Priory lands which 
subsequently, on June 2oth, 1528, were confirmed 
by charter to William Selwyn, his wife Elizabeth and 
on Richard, Aline, Agnes, and Joan his children on a 
lease of 60 years. He and his descendants held 
Priory lands, not only in Stanley, but also in Buck- 
holt, Frocester, and Wichester, all of them as of the 
late Priory. | 

The precise words are:—Ac in omnibus et singulis aliis. 
terris tenementis et hereditamentis jacentibus et existenti- 
bus in Wichester ac in le Buckolde et Frocester ac in 
parochia de Leonarde Standeleye predicta in comitate 
predicta que nuper fuerunt parcelli possessionum dicte 
prioratus nuper in tenura sive occupatione, Ricardi 
Selwyne.’’! 

It was not until 1533 that a Selwyn first appears as a 
free tenant of King’s Stanley, in which parish they made 
their abode for a time, some of them remaining there on a 
good estate as Atkyns writing in 1712 testifies, while 
Jasper Selwyn, the head of the family temp. Elizabeth 
became lord of one of the two manors of Matson near 
Gloucester. 


Extract III. 


“ STANLEY REGIS. Frankpledge with Court held there on 
the 22nd October, 27 Henry vii, 1535.” 

‘To this Court came Edward Twesill, John Twesill 

and Thomas Twesill, sons of George Twesill, Gentleman, 


1 From the inquisition p.m. of William Sanford, of Leonard Stanley, 
c. 1571. Wichester I do not identify unless it be Woodchester. 
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defunct, and took from the lord delivery of one toft and 
one ferendell of land with appurtenances called the 
Blakeforde at a yearly rent of vjs. jd., and of one hen 
and five eggs of the value 1j4d. Also one close called the 
Courte Archerde, at a rent of vjs. viijd.; of one close 
called the Overcourte Close, at a rent of xiijs. iiijd.; of 
two acres of land on Cleighton Hill, at a yearly rent of 
ijs. viljd.; of a close called the Nethercot Archerd at a 
rent of xs.; of a close of pasture called Pitforde Close; 
together with one acre of arable land in the Oldfield in 
Fyndry Forlonge at a rent of vs.; and of one meadow in 
the BRODE HomME called the RYMEDE at a rent of 
xlijs. ijd.; all which premises Thomas Twesill now 
holds for the term of his life—to have them for the term 
of their lives.”’ 
- Such are the references to Stonehouse Ham to be found 
among the few Manor Court Rolls of Stonehouse and 
King’s Stanley which are now extant. The following 
documents will show that, when the old lords—the 
Arundells—had conveyed Stonehouse to the rich clothier 
William Fowler in the time of Elizabeth, a determined 
attempt seems to have been made to oust the King’s 
Stanley folk from their ancient rights in the Ham. This 
attempt seems to have failed, but it was renewed again by 
Daniel Fowler, William’s son and successor in the lord- 
ship of the place, and the appended list gives the names of 
the Stonehouse men who held portions of the Ham. It 
presents also the subscriptions paid by certain of them for 
the purpose of obtaining a final ruling in the County Court, 
the outcome of which, however, does not appear. 


DocuMENT 2. From the original MS. 


Stonehouse home or Brodhome conteyneth about 
roo acres wherof 80 belonge to Stonehouse 16 to 
King’s Stanley and 4 to Leonard Stanley.— 
Betweene James Lightfoote and others pl. and 

Willm. ffowler and others defend", 
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Their contra- 
rie ties. 
Int. 3. fo. 2. 


Inter. 3, fo. 7. 


Int. 3, f. 13. 


They are 3- 
arties Willm. 
farmer 

Int. 11, fo. 23. 

Wil. Brimiard 

Int. 11, fo. 27. 
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EXCEPTIONS TO THE PL. WITNESSES. 

First they agree not amongst themselves for y*® 
manner of their comon. RICHARD HOLLIDAY saith 
y* y® fermor of the ferme of Stonehouse and y* tits 
therof agree on a day for putting in their cattell and 
y' y® fermor is the first y* entreth, but WILIM 
STEVENS saith that cattell weare put in at a day 
appointed by y°® tits of both mannors and to y* 5 
interrog. wh is whether y* copeholders y* have no 
grounde have céém as well as they that have grounde 
he can say nothinge, and yet to the 3 interrog. he 
saith that they have comon so that before he said he 
knew not what, first Sayinge they had comon then 
that he cannot tell whether they had or not. 

WILL. HOLLiDAy is contrary to them both, and to 
him selfe allso, first sayinge as Richard Holliday 
saith after y' as soone as the last cocke is caryed it 
is comonable savinge y* by consent of y* tenants of 
both manors it is kept for a space; then againe y‘ the 
fermor of Stonehouse first entreth w" his cattell; more 
disagreements myght be founde by a narrowe sifter. 

It. What credit is to be geven to them it shalbe 
playne theare where y® payinge of rent by y¢ tits of 
King’s Stanley and ye inclosinge and tillage of y® 
grounde is handled: and by yt they say yt y® tnts 
of King’s Stanley quietlie injoyed ye comon whereas 
they weare continually troubled about it. 

If Richard Holliday and William Holliday two of 
their 111] witnesses are parties and contributors to y® 
suite, as some of ye pl. have confessed for they said 
y* all ye tits of King’s Stanley are contributors 
(savinge three w* are one Sellwin, ffowler, and 
Wilkins) but they are tfits theare therefore con- 
tributors. And Willm Holliday touchinge this same 
comon was both a pl. and a defend at the counsell 
in ye Marches wheare in his aunsweare he confesseth 
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yt he hath a tenement in King’s Stanley. And when 
those depositions weare taken they ordered all things 
not as witnesses, but as y chiefest parties. 


THE PL. PROFES Y' THEY HAVE COMON. 

Their prescript is yt y® customary tits have had 
comon sans number for all cattell comonable (savinge 
sheepe) from y® hey caryed untyll Allhallowtide and 
from thens untill Candlemas for all manner of catell 
comonable. Their witnesses prove not this pre- 
scription, some sayinge y' y® fermor of Stonehouse 
must first breake, some yt y® tits of both mannors 
agree on a day etc. as it’ is above written, they all say 
they have had comon theare but in what manner they 
cannot tell. 


THE DEFEND! PROFES AGAINST THIS 
PRESCRIPTION. 

The defend* allowe to so many of y® tits of Kings 
Stanley as have grounde in STONEHOUSE HOME comion 
in such order as to themselves; for y® rest to match ye 
pt. ij insufficient witnesses thay bringe first inj 
witnesses examined in this courte of w‘"* Thomas 
Andrews saith yt y@ copiholders of Kings Stanley have 
beer! interrupted and their cattell impounded 60 
yeares sence by one Warne. William Harmer saith 
y® same and yt for puttinge in his brother’s cattell 
he was put in daunger of his life. Thomas Gibbes 
saith yt ye copiholders of Kings Stanley weare 
amerced and interrupted for puttinge in of their 
cattell and yt in the tyme of Sir Robt. Points Sir 
Will. Kingston and Thomas Lane stuards successive- 
lie of y® said mannors. Willm. Brimiard saith yt he 
as offecer of y* lorde of Stonehouse for xvii yeares past 
impounded their cattell for cominge on y® grounde. 
Then five witnesses examined at ye counsell in y® 
Marches whereof Laurence Andrews saith xxv years 
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sence y® tiits of each mannor of Stonehouse and Kings 
Stanley did keape their cattell uppon y® grounde, y* 
was parcell of their owne manor and if King Stanley 
cattell did come uppon Stonehouse grounde they weare 
impounded and yt at yt tyme none of ye tits of 
Kings Stanley had common or any thinge els to doe in 
Stonehouse home savinge uppon their xvi acres yt 
belonge to Kings Stanley. And Will Tompkins 
saithe yt duringe y® tyme yt he hath bene heyward 
of Stonehouse he hath used to impounde y? cattell of 
ye tits of King Stanley yt come uppon Stonehouse 
grounde. And of late came to y® defend* hands 
depositions in parchment of three very olde men 
Thomas Benete Daniel Daungerfeld and ..... 
Mills w® throughe feeblenes weare never after at 
church, taken by y® curate of Stonehowse wherein 
they agree in complaint for ye wronges done by ye 
tits of Kingstanley in usinge comon in STONEHOWSE 
HOME Sayinge all with one mouth yt but five men onelie 
of Kingstanley those onelie w> have grounde in 
STONEHOWSE HomE should theare have comon and 
y* an order was made yt y® rest should not use comon 
theare uppon peyne of xls. w“" peine was made by Sir 
Robt Poyntz stuarde theare. And in this sayinge 
they agree w‘" an olde courte roll of Stonehowse as 
shalbe showed anone and also these iij men say y* y® 
tnts of Kingstanley oppresse their comon their 
meaninge is (as y® language is in Glouc-sheare) that 
they ought to have no comon at all w“® also appeareth 
by yt they say yt fyve of Kingstanley onelie ought to 
have comon and by the order made by Sir Robt. 
Points wheare it is saide injuste occupaverunt. 


. It. yt defend“ showe an old Courte roll 6 H. 7 [Aug. 


1490-Aug. 1491] y* ye tnts of Kingstanley weare 
amerced before Sir Robt. Pointz stuard of both 
mannors quod intuste occupaverunt communiam pasture 


Kee ping 
cattell upon 
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tenentum Dnt huius manerit cum animalibus suis 11 
Brodhome: Brodhome and Stonehowse Home are all 
one. 
It. wheareas they suppose yt by prescription they 
cannot put in sheape in Stonehowse Home before 
Allhallowtide, it is not so, but by an order in Stone- 
howse courte as is plaine by a court roll Stonehowse 
32 H. 8 [1537] in these words Homagu’ preesent q 
HENRICUS CLIFFORD DE STANLEY REGIS gefi RIcus 
WILKINS JoHEs A Woop WILLS OTWEILL ET JOHES 
HARMER imposuerunt oves suasin prat. vocat le Home 
cotra antiquam ordinat. huius curiae, viz. ante festm 
Omnium Sanctorum, id. ipst in m. et ulterius 
pracepti est ers et cutlibet eori qd non deinceps stc 
faciant sub pena cuiuslibet eori 6s. 8d., by w words 
it is cleare first yt it was an order of Stonehowse 
court that no sheepe should be put in before a day; 
then their prescription is feyned: next yt the 
orderinge of y® comon theare rested in y® court 
of Stonehowse; therefore had they no comon 
theare; for if they had comon then could not an 
order of Stonehowse court chaunge y® manner of 
their comon : thirdelie this court roll agreeth wt® 
y' yt before is saide by BENET and DAUNGEFIELD and 
MILL, yt but five of Kingstanley had comon theare, for 
those five that are amerced by this court roll had 
ground there, then if any other of Kingstanley at y* 
time claimed comon besides those five, it is likelie 
that some of their cattell should there have bene 
founde (and so they amerced) as well as those yt had 
grounde, y® tiits beinge somany and y*® others but few. 
It. THoMAS ANDREWES AND WILLM. BRIMIARD 
examined in this court and Laurence Andrewes 
examined at y® counsell in y® Marches y* y® tits of 
each mannor have kept their cattell uppon their owne 
ground. 


In 


To ye 4. Int. 
closure. 
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It. Fowre of their witnesses depose yt divers 
parcels of their grounde have bene enclosed, some 
longer sence, some later, and a court roll 15 H. 7 
[1499-1500] proves y' one JHON GIBBES held a certain 
pcell of ye Home and a blademill theare latelie 
builded. They also say yt every man knoweth his 
owne ground by metes and bound, wherefore it is 
likelie yt they had theare no comon otherwise they 
would never have suffered their common to have bene 
enclosed, and so longe, as it hath, quietlie inioyed. 

It. Fowre of ye defend'* witnesses prove yt y* 
greatest part of ye grounde hath bene of olde tyme 
arable as appeareth by ye ridges and furrowes yet 
clearlie to be seene and some of it from tyme to tyme 
hath bene tylled, whereby their prescription to have 
comon after ye hey mayed etc is overthrowen. 

It. three of y* pt. witnesses say yt ye fermor and 
tenants of Stonehowse did appoint ye tyme for y® 
breakinge of y® said grounde, then their prescription 
y* it is comonable streight after ye hey caried is 
untrue. 

It. it may be considered what likelihoode theare is 
yt a whole townshippe yt hath no lande theare should 
have comon sans number in a ground yt conteyneth 
not past 100 acres, wheare as they of Kingstanley and 
Stonehowse allso yt have lande theare are severally 
rated howe much cattell each one may putin. Andif 
all ye tnts of Kingstanley should put in all their 
cattell (as they may if their prescription be true) the 
herbage of yt ground wilbe cleared up within 111 or 111] 
dayes: howe then can they have comon there untill 
Candlemas, as their prescription is? 

RICHARD HOLLIDAY and WILL TWESILL two of the 
pts. witnesses say that they have heard and doe 
verilie thincke yt ye burgage holders and customary 
tiits of Kingstanley doe pay and have used to pay 
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some rent and sume of money in consideration of y® 
comon; but what they knowe not; but WILLM 
HOLLIDAY one other of their witnesses saith yt he 
doth knowe yt every Burgager payeth and hath used 
to pay for every burgage xii? for ye comon; and yt 
burgages theare are about 52. 

PROPROFE OF THIS. 

First it is to be knowen yt y® Burgagers are tits in 
fee simple as shall appeare by yt they pay reliefe: 
secondlie the Burgages are small quillets of lande,. 
some of them conteyninge not past halfe an acre, 
whereas they cannot be greate being lii in one village 
besides other freholders and copiholders: thirdlie y* 
Burgagers deny yt they pay any suche rent for comon: 
fourthlie theare being 52 Burgages let any judge 
whether longe agone y® comon was worth 52s 
especiallie since two of them thinke yt copiholders. 
pay some what allso, and ye whole mannor of Stone- 
howse enter comon w"* them allso. fifthlie if suche rent. 
weare, why should not ye Lord of Stonehowse have it: 
sixthlie, this xiid w°> ye Burgagers pay is y® rent 
wherebye y® burgage is helde as appeareth by their 
owne olde charter and by y® Court rolls of Kingstan- 
ley, wheare George Twestll paieth for 17 burgages 17s 
for rent and John Benet for 4, 4s.; and Giles Konne 
for two ijs. Lastlie in this suite they clayme comon. 
not for ye burgagers, but for ye copyholders onelie. 

CONCERNINGE THEIR OLD CHARTER. 

The effect of their olde charter (as we remember) 
is yt Spenser! graunteth unto the Burgagers of 
Kingstanley comon in all his lands and tenements, 
payinge for ech burgage xiid. rent a peece. 


AN ANSWER TO THE SAME. 
First ye graunte is voyde because y® Burgagers not 


1That is Walter le Despenser, Kt. temp. Hen. II. 
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being a corporation are unable to take a graunt: 
secondlie that charter being made onelie to ye Bur- 
gagers w“ are freholders that charter can geve none 
advantage to y® copiholders w“ onelie clayme comon 
in this suite. Thirdlie sith Spenser in yt charter 
maketh no mention of any place whereout ye comon 
shall issue, y® copiholders must prove yt Spenser held 
at y® tyme of ye graunt STONEHOWSE HomME allso. 
Lastlie sence this charter is shown by y* pl* as ye 
grounde of their prescription, which passeth nothinge 
to them, their prescription therefore w“ is builded 
uppon it, should likewise fall to ground. 

Last of all uppon suites for riets [rights] on both 
sides at the counsell in ye Marches touchinge this 
comon it was ordered to stay y® triall of the riets untill 
y® title was tryed at ye comon lawe, whereuppon by 
order of y® counsell one of ye defend“ brought an 
action of trespass in ye comion plece against some of 
y® nowe pts who at first layed ye same prescription for 
the copiholders yt nowe they make, and after wayved 
it as y® weaker, and beetoke them selves to ye free- 
holders, layinge a like title for them, but ye jurie 
passed agaynst them with ye nowe defendts as y® 
Record exemplified doth declare. 

Wherefore ye defend trust and humbly beseech 
this honorable Court yt sith ye copiholders of King- 
stanley have beene allwayes interrupted and amerced, 
and their cattell impounded; and sith y® manner of 
takinge comon theare was appointed by ye Courte of 
Stonehowse; and everye man hath kept his cattell 
uppon his owne grounde; and part of it hath beene 
enclosed and most tilled, some longer sence some later; 
and the tyme of puttinge cattell thereinto rested in 
y® tnts of Stonehowse; and sith they have a verdiet 
passed for them, and other circumstances to strength- 
en their side; they hope that all these thinges layed 
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together with counterpoise, yea overweigh fowre bare 
witnesses (for their charter beinge naught, as in deed 
it is, their profes rest onelie on these fower) beyinge 
wall contrarie to them selves, parties and contri- 
butors to this suite, and some of them flatlie for- 
sworne, the defend* hope therefore uppon y® matter 
in deed to be dismissed w“out troublinge this 
honorable courte w® ye matter in lawe. 


THE MATTER IN LAWE. 
Allowinge y® matter in fait to be against y*¢ defend*s 
y?® case is this. 

The Earles of Arundell tyme out of mynde weare 
seized of y® mannors of Stonehowse and Kingstanley. 
The copiholders for life of Kingstanley for theare . . 

. .| have used tyme out of mynd to have comon in 
ground called STONEHOWSE HomE beyinge parcelle of 
yt or of Stonehowse. The Earle of Arundell yt nowe 
is by fine (? and) comisans de droit come 2 g it ad de 
son done and other assurans first conveyed y® manor 
of Stonehowse to Will ffowler and his heirs; and 
after exchaunged Kingstanley w‘t ye Qandene (?), 
the question is whether the copiholders of Kingstanley 
y* be of ye Qandene (?) graunt can have comon in 
STONEHOWSE HoME or not. 

Endorsed—A breiffe fer STONEHOUSE HOME. 


DocuMEnNT IJ. From the original MS. 


On the 19th day of September in the 7th year of the 
reign of King Charles (I), and Anno Dom. 1631. 

Wee whose names are subscribed, Inhabitaunts of 
the Parishe of Stonehouse, owners and possessed of 
dyvers Parcells of Meadowe ground lyinge in a 
Meadowe there, and commonly called Stonehouse 
Home, doe hereby agree and promise each to other 


® Words illegible. 
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that wee will from tyme to tyme contribute and pay 
accordinge to the proportion and number of acres 
which we severally hold in the said Home appearing 
hereunder written at the end of every of or names all 
such soms of money which shall be expended and 
disbursed by Daniell ffowler, gent. for and towarde 
the charge of a tryall in lawe to bee had against such 
of Kings Stanley who usurpe common [rights] in the 
said Home. And wee allso further agree and promise 
that wee will pay towarde the said charge 2/- by the 
acre unto the said Daniell ffowler before the feast of 
All Saints next comynge to bee by him expended and 
ymployed to the use aforesaid. In witnes wherof wee 
have hereunto subscribed our names this day and yere 
above written. | 


Mr. Norris ae a .. 4 acres. 
Daniell ffowler .. an .. 8 acres. 
William Sanford, Sen’ .. .. 4 acres. 
William Pegler .. ss .. 4 acres. 
Giles Bennett... ir .. 2 acres. 
Samuel Ball as a .. 5 acres. 
Nathaniel ffowler a .. 6 acres. 
Elizabeth Sanford, widow .. acre. 
Edward Harmer aif .. acre. 
Anthony Halliday ae .. 3% acres. 
Sidenham Payne = .. 3-acres. 
Wiliam Myll_ ss... “3 .. acre. 
John Dangerfield be .. 64 acres. 
Mary Hallyday .. i -. 2 acres. 
Ancelme ffowler .. a oo 
William Selwyne dé .. 5 acres. 
Thomas Gibbes, Sen’ .. .. 34 acres. 
Thos. Gibbes, Jun. eh .. 2 acres. 
John Collyer... zis -. 2 acres. 
Richard Gaye .. ss .. 3 acres. 


Phillip Gabbe .. = -. Id acres. 
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Humfry Niblett .. - .. acre. 
Rich? Selwyne .. ae ..  # acre. 
Joane Dangerfield - .. 2 acres. 
Thomas Myll_.. - .. 2% acres. 
Charles Aldridge és 

Henry Stevens 


Money receipts shown under I May, 1633 were 
as follows :-— 
Rec? of John Collyer .. .. lijs. 
It. of Thomas Gibbes, Jun’ ..__ iiijs. 
It. of Joane i a al 


Widow i .. iis. 
It. of Edward Harmer .. .. Is. vid. 
It. of Thomas Gibbes, Sen'  ..__ viiis. 
It. of Joane Dangerfield, widow  viiis. 
It. of Nathaniel ffowler. . ..  XXIVS. 
It. of Daniell ffowler .. .. XXXIS. 
It. of Thomas Gibbs, Jun‘ .. lis. 
It. of W™ Selwyn iy ..  Vius. 
It. of the Widow Pegler .. VIS. 


It. of Ed. Sheliner ace a. “AS: 
It. of the Widow Pegler, more 1lljs. 


My thanks are due to Miss Denison Jones of the 
Grange, Leonard Stanley, for her kindness in placing the 
foregoing two documents at my disposal. 

I have already expressed my thanks to Arthur Winter- 
botham, Esquire, of Stonehouse Court, for allowing me 
access to his ancient Manor Court Rolls. 


Digitized by Google 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE FONTS. 
Parts XIII—XIV. 
By ALFRED C. FRYER, Ph.D., F.S.A. 
(e) Fifteenth Century. 
(Plates I—III). 


E have already considered in previous papers! as 
many as sixty-four fonts made in the fifteenth 
century and we have noted that they possess many marked 
characteristics of the Perpendicular Period of architecture. 
These same features are again exhibited in the nine fonts 
belonging to that century which come into this paper. 
In some cases the octagonal bowls are separated by 
chamfered or rounded shafts while the panels are enclosed 
in moulded frames.? Six out of the nine bowls are 
decorated with quatrefoils,® five are enclosed in circles,‘ 
four have plain centres and on the fonts at Ebrington and 
Naunton are centres of feathered cusps, roses, four-leaf 
flowers and conventional foliage. In three instances the 
octagonal chamfer of the bowl is plain® forming a surface 
for colour decoration and two are adorned with trefoil- 
headed niches,* while at Ebrington the chamfer is 
decorated with four-leaf flowers, at Naunton with heater- 
shaped shields and at Sapperton it is enriched with 
mouldings. The octagonal pedestals of four fonts possess 
the adornment of shallow trefoil-headed niches,’ three are 
1 The four earlier papers are printed in Transactions (a) xl, 39-56; (b) xli, ) 
27-353; (c) xlii, 69-87; (d) xliv, 179-201. 
® Ebrington and Edgeworth. 
3 Ebrington, Edgeworth, Guiting Power, Naunton, North Nibley and 
Wormington. 
4 Ebrington, Edgeworth, Naunton, North Nibley, and Wormington. 
§ Edgeworth, Guiting Power and Wormington. 


6 Bourton-on-the-Hill and North Nibley. 
7 Guiting Power, Naunton, Sapperton and Wormington. 
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plain! and the one at Edgeworth is decorated with window 
tracery. | 

The octagonal bowl in the church of St. Laurence, 
Bourton-on-the-Hill, has each face adorned with a 
trefoil-headed niche having the mouldings carried down 
‘so as to form one large trefoil-headed panel on each face 
-of the chamfer. The pedestal is only seven inches in 
height possessing a deep chamfered plinth, standing on a 
rectangular cushioned base. This beautiful font (plate I 
fig. 2) has suffered twice from mal-treatment. Firstly 
in the Reformation Period when it was buried in the 
churchyard; and secondly in the seventeenth century 
when it was re-discovered and was severely cut on one side 
so that it might stand against a pier of the nave arcade. 
At the restoration of the church in 1894 the font was 
removed to the west end and the wanton damage done in 
the past was repaired by a local builder in a most con- 
scientious and judicious spirit. 

The octagonal stem of the font in the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Edgeworth (plate II fig. 2) possesses an 
interesting stem which, at some period, has lost about nine 
inches of the lower portion. The upper part shows a 
rectangular panel on each face containing window tracery. 
The central light has a cinquefoiled head while above are 
two small rectangular lights. The font is raised to the 
usual height by placing this mutilated pedestal on a 
modern moulded and chamfered plinth which rests on a 
square base. 

All fifteenth century fonts would be painted and gilded 
‘in some beautiful scheme of colour decoration and the 
small heater-shaped shields adorning the chamfer of the 
bowl of the font in the church of St. Andrew, Naunton 
(plate II fig. 1) would probably be charged with the 
Instruments of the Passion. On the fourteenth century 
-octagonal font at Leighterton? the bowl has eight heater- 


1 Bourton-on-the- Hill, Ebrington and North Nibley. 
2 Transactions Bristol and Glouc, Arch. Soc. xxxix, 73, 74, 81, plate viii. 
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shaped shields charged in this way:—(1) the seamless 
vest, (2) the hammer and scourges (flagellz), (3) the nails, 
(4) the Tan cross, (5) the ladder, (6) the spear and sponge, 
(7) a Latin cross and the crown of thorns, (8) panel, quite 
plain. Such may have also been the arrangement at 
Naunton. 

The foot-pace or step for the priest to stand on while 
administering the rite of baptism in one instance is 
unusual, and in another quite unique. In the church of 
St. Catherine, Wormington, the font rests on a low base 
which is extended on one side and raised so as to form 
a step (plate I, fig. 1). This is a part of the original 
design, and not an afterthought at some later date. 
There is only one other instance of such a step for a 
fifteenth century Gloucestershire font and that may be 
seen at Pebworth.! In the church of St. Eadburgha, 
Ebrington, we find a particularly fine example of Perpen- 
dicular craftsmanship, and the method adopted for making 
a foot-pace for the priest is the projection of two sides of 
the octagonal step so as to form a point (plate ITI, fig. 1), 
thus giving an ample space for the priest to perform the 
ceremony and making a step with seven sides instead of 
eight.? 

Some individuality in the decoration of the font in the 
church of St. Kenelm, Sapperton, may be found on each 
face of the bowl, which has four attached circles (three 
inches in diameter) on each face with a small raised 
diamond in the central space formed by the junction of 
the rings. Quatrefoils are the usual adornment of 
fifteenth century bowls and frequently possess plain or 
feathered centres; but the Sapperton font with four 
circles and a diamond in the central space is probably 
unique (plate IV, part xiv, fig. 1). 

1 Transactions Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., xliv, 180, 181, 197, plate 11. 


3 Five faces = 1 ft. 8 ins. x 5$ inches, and the two sides projected to a 
point are each 2 ft. 8 ins. and 54 ins. 


K 
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The church of St. Michael at Guiting Power, known also 
as Nether or Lower Guiting, contains a Perpendicular 
font which has been ill-preserved unfortunately, and a 
crack, which has been mended with cement, passes through 
each of the eight panels of the bowl adorned with a 
quatrefoil (plate III, part xiv, fig. 3). 

The present church of St. Martin, North Nibley, was 
formerly a chapel of Wotton-under-Edge and is a building 
of the Perpendicular Period. The font (plate III, fig. 2) 
belonged to this fifteenth century church, but it has been 
severely recut and retooled in recent years and this was 
done probably at the drastic restoration of 1866 when the 
chancel was almost rebuilt. 

The plain octagonal bowl in the small church of St. 
Andrew, Condicote, was probably a circular bowl of 
earlier date and cut into its present form in the fifteenth 
century. 

The Perpendicular font at Pitchcombe disappeared in 
comparatively recent times. We know it existed in 1803 
as that was the date when Lysons’ Gloucestershire 
Antiquities was published and it is figured (No. 9) on plate 
Lx. Here we find a typical fifteenth century font 
represented with an octagonal bowl decorated with 
quatrefoils having centres of small heater-shaped shields 
and fern-leaf flowers. The church at Pitchcombe was 
rebuilt in 1819 and restored in 1870 and this medieval font 
vanished probably on one of these occasions. 

In the five tables accompanying these papers on 
fifteenth century fonts are given the dedications of the 
churches where they are known, and it may, therefore, be 
of some interest to note that nearly one-fifth received the 
name of St. Mary the Virgin.!. Dedications were made to 
six of the Apostles. The name of St. Peter heads the list 


1 Bitton, Bristol (St. Mary Redcliffe), Edgeworth, Fairford, Great Barrington, 
Great Washbourne, Hartpury, Icomb, Lydney, Marshfield, Nether Swell, Syde, 
Upper Swell and Yate. 
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with seven,? St Andrew follows with five? and St. James 
the Great with two.? There is only one dedication to St. 
Bartholomew,‘ St. John the Evangelist® and joint dedi- 
cation to SS. Peter and Paul. There are five dedications 
to St. Laurence,’ four to All Hallows,® four to St. Michael,® 
three to Nicholas,!° three to St. John Baptist and three to 
St. Mary Magdalene ;!? while Holy Rood,}* St. Katherine! 
and St. George!5 each have two churches dedicated to them, 
and there is one to each of the following, viz.:—St. 
Barbara,!* St. Barnabas,!? St. Eadburgha,!® St. Giles,}® 
St. Helen,® The Holy Trinity,”4 St. Kenelm,?? St. Martin,” 
SS. Michael and Martin, St. Oswald® and St. Werburga.* 
The abbey of Winchcomb was founded by King Kenulf, 
King of Mercia, in 797, on the site of the nunnery built by 
Offa. It was ere long dedicated to St. Kenelm,” the 


1 Ampney St. Peter, Hinton-on-the-Green, Little Barrington, Little Risington, 
Pebworth, Windrush and Upper Slaughter. 
2 Awre, Churcham, Churchdown, Cromhall and Naunton. 
3 Abson and Colesborne. 
4 Winstone. 
5 Elkstone. 
* Northleach. 
7 Bourton-on-the-Hill, Brimpsfield, Lechlade, Mickleton and Swindon. 
8 Kemble, North Cerney, South Cerney and Stone. 
® Abenhall, Buckland, Guiting Power and Stanton. 
£0 Condicote, Oddington and Saintbury. 
11 Beckford, Great Risington and Old Sodbury. 
18 Adlestrop, Elmstone Hardwicke and Twyning. 
13 Ampney Crucis and Daglingworth. 
14 Weston Birt and Wormington. 
148 Hampnett and Minsterworth. 
46 Ashton-under- Hill. 
17 Snowshill. 
18 Ebrington. 
19 Maisemore. 
8) Clifford Chambers. 
81 Wickwar. 
33 Sapperton. 
# North Nibley. 
#4 Eastleach Martin. 
85 Shipton Sollers. 
$6 Bristol. 


87There are nine dedications to St. Kenelm, and his statue on Wells 
Cathedral represents him as young and beardless trampling on a woman 
prostrate over a book. The legend states that he had been left in charge of 
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martyred son of the founder, refounded by St. Oswald in 
g85, and subsequently became a mitred abbey. Con- 
sidering the important part this abbey played in the 
Cotswolds it is remarkable that only one parish church 
is dedicated to St. Kenelm among the churches in that 
district. 


his sister, Quendrida, who had him murdered. At his funeral she was 
reading the Psalter backward as a charm, when her eyes dropped out and 
stained the book with blood at the words, ‘‘This is the evil of them that 
defame to the Lord, who speak evil against my soul.’”” William of Malmesbury 
speaks of the bloodstains as still to be seen on the Psalter. Arranged in 
popularity according to the number of church dedications, St. Kenelm is 
classed with :—St. Christopher, St. Cyril, St. Guthlac, St. Jude, St. Kentigern 
or Mungo, St. Mildred, and St. Teilo. 
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138 TRANSACTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1924. 
PART XIV. 


Sixteenth Century (Pre-Reformation Period). 
(Plates I-IV.) 


The earliest of these sixteenth century fonts is in the 
church of the Holy Trinity, Cold Aston, which was 
largely recast by Thomas Keys, Rector, in the Perpen- 
dicular style (c. 1500) and his rebus, a key within a text T, 
appears frequently in the ornamental work of the pulpit. 
The font (plate II, fig. 1) was made about this date and 
1s an octagon possessing a bowl decorated with quatrefoils 
In circles with centres of four-leaf flowers. Vestiges of 
colour still remain on the font showing that the pedestal 
and plinth were painted green originally. 

In the year 1515 enough money was collected to enable 
the authorities of the church of St. John Baptist, Ciren- 
cester, to commence the rebuilding of the nave; and this 
great work was finished about 1530. In the early part of 
this period, some twenty years before the great abbey of 
Cirencester was dissolved and destroyed, this sixteenth 
century font (plate I) wasmade. The eight small heater- 
shaped shields in the centre of the quatrefoils adorning 
the panels are now plain as all vestiges of colour have 
disappeared, while the shallow tre-foil-headed niches on 
the bowl and pedestal are somewhat circular in form. 
It is remarkable that so mean an example of a font should 
ever have been placed in a church of such spacious 
dimensions and magnificence. This font was removed in 
the eighteenth century and a new one (now placed in the 
chapel of St. Katherine) was given in its place by the 
ladies of Cirencester. The older font after serving duty 
as a flower-pot for many years was again restored in 1863 
to its rightful position in the church. It possesses small 
merit as a work of art, is much battered, and is seriously 
weathered by long exposure to storm, tempest and frost. 

The last Abbot of the Abbey of St. Peter, Gloucester, 
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was William of Malvern (alas Parker). He was elected 
in 1514, and it seems probable that he gave the sixteenth 
century font (plate IT, fig. 2) to the church of St. Laurence, 
Barnwood, near Gloucester, at the time he rebuilt the 
tower. The decoration of the bowl consists of angels 
vested in albs with out-spread wings holding heater- 
shaped shields (plate III, fig. 1), conventional foliage 
(plate III, fig. 2), and quatrefoils having roses and 
small uncharged shields as centres. The chamfer of 
the bowl and the pedestal are merged into an octagonal 
form and each face is adorned with a shallow cinque-foiled 
niche. This experiment was first introduced in the 
fourteenth century, as may be seen on the fourteenth 
century font at Howden, Yorkshire, and on the one in 
the church of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford.!. The date of 
this latter font is presumed to be 1337, as the aisle to 
which it belongs was rebuilt by Edward IIT in that year. 
The inward curve is found on a few fifteenth century fonts 
and it again makes its appearance on the Barnwood font 
carved in the early part of the sixteenth century, at some 
date between 1514 and the Dissolution. The sculpture on 
this font is bold, but poor in technique and artistic quality. 

The church of St. Mary Magdalen, Baunton, belonged 
to the neighbouring abbey of Cirencester, in which 
possession it remained until that monastery was dissolved 
In 1537, and at that time it was known as “ the chapel of 
St. Mary Magdalen of Baudynton.”’ The font (plate IV, 
fig. 2) 1s slightly tub-shaped and as the holes for the 
staples for locking the font-cover still remain it belongs, 
therefore, to a pre-Reformation date. It was made, 
probably, in the early part of the sixteenth century and 
this polygonal bowl has sixteen plain panels on its outer 
face. The bowl may have been, however, of an earlier 
date and in that case it must have been circular in form 


4 The Howden font and the one in the church of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, 
are illustrated in Bond’s ‘‘ Fonts and Font Covers,’’ pages 236, 237. 
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and possibly cut down to its present condition at some 
period before the Dissolution. Baunton is rich in its 
possession of fonts. Fragments of a Norman cylindrical 
bowl with simple diagonal tripartite bands, bearing 
raised cubes between the interlacings, forming a most 
effective adornment, is built into the interior wall of the 
south porch, while the pedestal of the present font now in 
use is a plain Norman bowl of cylindrical form. It seems 
probable that one of these fonts may have originally been 
brought from the neighbouring church of Stratton. 


1 Transactions Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., XXVIII, 291, 303, illustration 
facing 290. 
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THE PRIORY MILL OF STANLEY ST. LEONARD.? 
By REv. CHARLES SWYNNERTON, F.S.A. 


A CERTAIN confirmatory charter of Henry II, giving 
an ample if not exhaustive list of all the property 
possessed at that time by the Priory of St. Leonard of 
. Stanley, co. Gloucester, and which I have dated January, 
1155,” contains a reference to the Priory-Mill which I 
translate as follows:— 


‘ Also I concede to them that they may have peace 
and liberty to go to their mill, and to return through the 
whole of the King’s grove, and the home-grove by the 
ways and the paths which are in the pastures and fields 
on each side of the stream running to their mill.”’ 


The first thing to notice in this extract is the fact that 
the monks’ possessed a mill in the manor of Stanley 
less than thirty years after the foundation of their 
Teligious House. Who had given them their mill, and 
‘what mill was it ? 

No mill is mentioned in Domesday (A.D. 1086) as exist- 
ing in Stanley, but a mill there probably was then or soon 
after, and in so small a manor there could only have been 
one mill, and that the manor-mill. And as there never 
were more than one water-mill in Stanley, the manor-mill 
must have become the Priory mill, with suit of multure of 
all the tenants, of whom there were in 1086 not more than 
twenty-five households, high and low, free and unfree, 
while the donor must have been the founder himself, 
Roger de Berkeley II, who, there is reason to believe, from 
a hint in the Pipe Roll of that year, ended his days in 1130 
within the walls of his own modest foundation. 


1 Jn continuation of a paper in Transactions B. and G. A. Society, xliv, 221-69. 
2 See Archaologia, \xxi, p. 205. 
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But the extract defines also the situation of the mill 
which was at the end of a running stream which flows 
down to the little hamlet of Stanley Downton, between 
two groves then called the King’s Grove and the Home 
Grove. In Stanley there exists only this one stream; and 
the pretty little dell down which it runs is still called the 
Grove. Again, the footpath on the King’s Grove side is 
still used, and, though the path on the Home Grove side is 


no longer used, the right of way, as I was informed on the ~ 


spot, still remains. 

At the lower end of the dell there is every token in 
the character of the ground to show that a mill-dam once 
existed there. And this indeed we should expect, since 
the charter explicitly affirms that the stream “ran to 
their mill.”"? But we can well understand that as forest 
contracted and springs dried up, the stream would 
diminish also, and that difficulties would ensue, becoming 
the more accentuated as the population of the manor 
increased. Hence would arise also a necessity for a larger 
mill, and for water-power more copious and more effective. 

Now the Abbot and Convent of Gloucester, to whom the 
Priory of Stanley had been alienated in 1146 by Roger de 
Berkeley III, the son of the Founder, already possessed a 
mill situated quite close by in the parish of Stonehouse. 


This mill, mentioned in Domesday and now known as. 


Stonehouse Upper Mill, was and is fed by a fine mill- 
stream leading from the Frome, and created long before, 
probably by the Anglo-Saxons. What so obvious or so 
easy as to make a similar cut, though on a smaller scale, 
from the same source in upper Stonehouse along by King’s 
Stanley to Downton of Leonard Stanley, and meanwhile 
to build a more suitable mill which, while only about 
thirty yards from the site of the old mill, would still stand 


1 The precise wording of the charter is this:—per vias .... ex ulraque 
parle aque currentts ad molendinum suum. 

2] judge this by the name of the stream given in the 14th century, namely 
Yare. See my paper on the Abbots’ Mill in Stonehouse. 
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just within the parish-boundary? This, I believe, was 
done out of the Priory revenues by some early Abbot of 
Gloucester. And that mill still stood within living 
memory until it was burnt down, and it was to that mill 
that Stanley farmers used to send their corn. This too 
was the grist mill, and the only mill in Stanley, which we 
find mentioned in the Inquisition post-mortem of the 
impropriator of the Priory lands, William Sandford, in 
13 Elizabeth, 1570.1 

On the site of Stanley mill now stand two semi-detached 
red brick houses, blurring the rural beauty of the scene, 
where every stone and every rock are grey oolite. Yet 
vestiges of the old mill still survive. Right behind the 
houses the mill-race still rushes on to the channel of the 
former over-flow, to join the course of the Frome just 
below. And the massive well-dressed masonry of the 
mill-head which cribbed the stream, and led it into the 
mill itself, may also be seen, while exactly opposite the 
twin-cottages, on the other side of the road, the curious 
will find, by stooping over the parapet, the finished 
masonry of the little stone bridge, under which the water, 
having left the mill, formerly passed out to meet the rivulet 
flowing down through Stanley Grove to the forenamed 
river Frome. 


1] havea contemporaneous copy of this Inquisition now lying before me. 
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THE WATER-MILL OF THE ABBOTS OF 
GLOUCESTER IN STONEHOUSE. 


By Rev. CHARLES SWYNNERTON, F-.S.A. 
(Plan and Plate), 


[* Domesday Book two mills are mentioned as existing 
in Stonehouse. 

By “ mills’”’ we should understand, I suppose, water- 
mills, that is, flour-mills, and not fulling mills of which so 
many existed all over this district in after-ages. 

In 1085 A.D. according to the Historia et Cart. 
Gloucestria@, i, 111, ‘‘ William de Ov’, Count,” that is, 
William Count of Eu, a cousin of the Conqueror, gave 
to the church of St. Peter of Gloucester one mill with 
one virgate of land adjacent thereto in Stonehouse, in 
the time of Serlo the first Norman Abbot (1072-1104), 
William the Conqueror conceding or confirming the same. 

William de Eu’s lands in England escheated to the 
crown when he rebelled against William Rufus. Henry II 
gave Stonehouse to the Despensers, and when from the 
Despensers that manor had passed to the Giffards of 
Brimpsfield this grant was again confirmed to the Abbey.! 

Among the deeds in the Gloucester Cathedral Library 
there is one dated the Vigil of the Ascension 14 Edward ITI, 
1340, being a grant of Abbot Morwent to Roger of Standish 
and Agnes Blakeman of a messuage and mill with suit of 
multure of the Abbey tenants and suit of Court of the 
monks of the Abbey residing at Frocester and free 
grinding of their corn.” 

In course of time the Abbots acquired also a fulling-mill 


1 See Hist. et Cart. Gloucestria, i, 111, ef passim. 
2 There is a résumé of this deed in Trans. B. and G. A. S. xxxviii, 38. 
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in Stonehouse. It was known as the Croneham (Cranham) 
mill, a name which, so applied, has died out, just as the 
name ‘‘ Abbots’ Mill’’ has also perished. Among the 
Gloucester Cathedral records there are copies of leases of 
a later date than the one quoted above conveying both 
mills. In 8 Henry VIII for instance, the ‘‘ water-mill,”’ 
and the fulling mill called ‘‘ Croneham mill,” “ lately in 
the tenure of Richard Myll and now of Margaret Myll for 
her free bench,’ are temporarily granted to Henry 
Bennett by Abbot William (1514-1540).1. Two years 
afterwards on the 27th Nov., 10 Henry VIII (1518), 
Abbot William de Malvern granted the same mills, the 
water-mill and the Croneham fulling-mill, to Humfrey 
Parker. It is possible that Parker may have transferred 
his rights in the property, because on the 13th January, 
17 Henry VIII the Abbot leases the mills and all their 
appurtenances to John Sandford for a term of 79 years. As 
representative of leases of the period and as a document 
especially interesting to Stonehouse folk of the present 
day, I here present this lease, in translation, with some 
fullness :— 

Indenture dated 13th Jan. 17 Henry VIII between 
William Abbot and the Convent of St. Peter’s, Glou- 
cester of the one part, and John Sandford and Agnes his 
wife and William and Thomas their sons of the other 
part of a messuage and a water-mill with suit of multure 
of the same, and of one fulling mill, with half a virgate 
of land and other its appurtenances called Croneham 
Mill lying within the parish of Stonehouse in the county 
of Gloucester lately in the tenure of Humfrey Parker to 
hold the aforesaid etc. to the aforesaid etc. successively 
for 79 years at a rent of xx1js. viijd. to be paid into the 
hands of the Cellarer residing at Frocester, the grantees 


1 This was William of Malvern, alias Parker, the last Abbot, and Humphrey 
Parker may have been his kinsman, and, as a guess, it may also be, that 
John Sandford married Humphrey’s daughter and heir. 
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to repair and uphold all the houses and buildings of the 
said messuage and mills, and well scour the trenches, 
pools and drains whenever necessary, and also to do suit 
at the Court of the said Abbot and Convent at Frocester 
as often as the Court happens to be held there, and after 
a death to render fine and the best beast as heriett or 
Xs. as price of the same at the choice of the Cellarer of 
the Monastery aforesaid, to substitute at will a sub- 
tenant without any damage thereby incurring, and with 
liberty to the Abbot and Convent to re-enter if any of 
the conditions are not observed. 


At Michaelmas 25 Henry VIII (1533), this indenture was 
renewed for a term of 81 years and an increased rent of 
XXVjs. viijd. with right of multure for the Convent’s tenants 
of Frocester at the same mill, the reason for the renewal 
doubtless being that in the meantime John Sandford had 
another son John, and daughters Alice, Joan and Margery, 
born to him, whose names had to be included. This lease, 
barring always the unexpected, would establish both mills 
in the tenure of the Sandford family down to the year 1614. 
Of their subsequent history, 1 have no record.! 

In the light of an ancient deed which I am about to 
show, and from the kind assistance of Mr. C. L. Smith, a 
local antiquary and inhabitant of Stonehouse, who went 
over the ground with me, I have been able to identify the 
corn-mill of the Abbots and Convent of Gloucester with 
the mill, albeit in a modern presentment, now called 
Stonehouse Upper Mill which, diverted from its ancient 
purposes, is now a brush factory. 

The evidence is absolutely conclusive and may be 
stated succinctly thus:— 


I. From the ancient deed. The place of the miull- 
stream was “‘ beside the Ryfourd towerd the west,” 


1To the courtesy of the Very Reverend Dr. Gee, the Dean of Gloucester, 
J am indebted for an examination of the Cathedral records. 
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and the stream it says ‘‘runnyth to their myll of 
Stonehouse.” 7 

2. Present conditions on the spot. These correspond 
exactly with this description. 


But the roll of 25 Henry VIII (1533), hereafter quoted, 
states that the “common river,” that is the principal 
branch thereof, on which the Stonehouse Upper Mill 
stands, ‘‘ floweth down from Dudbrigge to the myll of 
Richard Fowler.’ As Stonehouse Upper Mill, that is to 
say, the Abbots’ mill, was not the only mill on that stream, 
this statement obviously refers to the ultimate mill 
served by it, and not to any intermediate mill. Now the 
ultimate mill furnished with power of current was certainly 
the manor-mill. This mill stood on the same artificial 
arm of the Frome, but further down. It stood in fact 
near the manor-house itself, and it survives to this day as 
the Stonehouse Lower Mull, not in actual structure of 
course, but in a mill on the same old site. Here the 
manor-mill, the manor house, and the old parish church, 
all lay, and still lie, fairly close together as was very meet, 
the church standing to the north. 

And now let us turn aside to note a point of peculiar 
interest. In a certain plan of the manor of Stonehouse 
drawn from survey in the year 1728, close on two hundred 
years ago, we find a long enclosed plot of land, within the 
close of the lord of the manor, which is named The Wine 
Orchard. No one need doubt that this wine-orchard 
represented the vineyard mentioned in the Domesday 
Book ([61 17 arpenz vinee), which, beyond question, must 
have been appurtenant to the Thane Tovi’s capital 
messuage of Stonehouse. A special sweet grape seems to 
have been introduced into this country by the Romans, a 
grape which, much deteriorated, may still survive on the 
walls of rustic cottages. And beyond all the rest of 


1The river Frome flowing down the Chalford valley, and the stream from 
Avening, probably joined in Dudbridge, which is a hamlet of King’s Stanley. 
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Britain, it was the Vale of Gloucester in which Stonehouse 
stands which was most famous for its excellent wines. 
William of Malmesbury has a wonderfully graphic descrip- 
tion of the fertility of this favoured spot, a region, says 
he, which, after the city of Gloucester, is called the Vale 
of Gloucester—fota regio vallis Gloecestre vocatur. He 
notes the abundant crops, the public roads draped with 
apple-bearing trees, not of man’s engrafting, but due to 
richness of soil. And then he goes on to tell us that this 
region, more than any of the other provinces of England, 
abounds in its multitude of vineyards, the fruit more 
abundant, the flavour sweeter. For their wines, says he, 
do not screw up the feature of those who drink them, with 
their harsh acidity, since in point of fact they are hardly 
inferior in quality of sweetness to the wines of France 
(Quippe quae parum debeant Gallicis dulcedine).1 This 
vivid description of the vale of Gloucester tallies well with 
the author’s glowing account of the amazing beauty and 
fertility of cultivation on the demesne of the mitred 
Abbots of Thorney near Wisbech in Cambridgeshire. 
“Here apple-trees,’’ writes he, ‘‘ arise, there vines creep 
along the fields, or rise aloft on poles.’ Thus it appears 
that all over England the culture of the vine prevailed, 
and that the wines of England, if not famous, were at any 
rate drinkable. 

No doubt, then, many were the vineyards, enclosed and 
unenclosed, in Gloucestershire, though the Domesday 
Book, so reserved on the question of any vineyards at all, 
records only the one vineyard in Stonehouse. This 
vineyard is expressly stated to have had an area of two 
arpents. Notwithstanding Eyton, it is arguable that 


1 Gest. Pont., Rolls series, p. 292. 

3 Hic in pomiferas arbores terra se subrigit ; hic practexitur ager vincis, quae vel 
per terram repunt, vel per bajulos palos in celsum surgunt. Gest. Pont. R.S. p. 326. 
To this day in the hills and slopes of Cyprus the vines which supply the dark 
purple country wine called mavro are allowed to trail along the ground, being 
pruned right back almost to the roots every year at the proper season. 
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the arpent in Norman times was of the same value as the 
French arpent of the present day, that is to say, from one 
to one and a half acres,} so that the full area of this 
particular (enclosed) vineyard in Stonehouse was probably 
not much less than three acres, to which circumstance 
may be due the honour of its having been singled out for 
mention in Domesday. The truth is that fixed and estab- 
lished land measurements have not altered with the lapse 
of centuries. In my own possession I have an original 
charter of the date 1205-10 showing that the acre and the 
perch at any rate have never varied. These are the 
precise words: Acra scilicet de longitudine XL percarum 
et de latitudine quatuor percarum perca continente XVI 
pedes, ‘‘ which,’’ as Colonel Josiah Wedgwood justly 
observes, ‘“‘is the exact description of the twelfth [or 
read eleventh] century acre 640 feet by 64 feet, the same, 
be it observed, of the present acre.’”* 

But with regard to the arpent I commend the reader to 
a perusal of a learned note by a recognised authority on 
Gloucester Domesday, namely the Rev. C. 5S. Taylor, 
F.S.A., which is appended to this paper. 

However to return. Richard Fowler, like John Sand- 
ford, was a communal miller as the rolls show. As tenant 
of the manor-mill he would have suit of multure for 
manor-tenants, as John Sandford at the Abbots’ Mul 
would have, or rather had suit of multure for the Abbey 
tenants at Frocester. There is no discrepancy here. The 
evidence for the site of the Abbots’ mill is clear. It is 
confirmed by the fact that this very mill was the Sand- 
ford’s mill down to comparatively recent times.® 


The “ Divide ’”’ in the river Frome which distributes its. 


1 Spiers’ larger French Dictionary. 

2 For a copy of this charter see Hist. Coll. Staffordshire, vol. for 1911, pp. 
416-18. 

3 Richard Fowler, besides being a miller, was a rich clothier. It was to his 
son William that the Earl of Arundell, temp. Elizabeth, sold the lordship of 
Stonehouse. 
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waters to turn the mills of Stonehouse on the south and 
the Priory-mill of Stanley St. Leonards on the north, may 
be seen higher up the valet Of these mills only the few 
were corn-mills—mills which in Domesday figure simply 
as mills, but which in subsequent times figure sometimes 
as water-mills, sometimes as blade-mills, and sometimes 
as grist-mills. 

But in addition to the two mills with rights of multure 
noted above there was a third water-mill with similar 
rights, as shown by the following entry from the Manor 
Court Rolls :—‘‘It is also presented that John Sanford 
(ij.d.), Richard Fowler (ij.d.), and William Bennet (17.d.), 
hold common water-mills and levy excessive toll.” (Roll 
of October 1540). Certain deeds of much local importance 
-in the custody of Mr. Roland Austin expressly mention 
that Bennett’s mill was situated at Ebley, a member of 
Stonehouse, and that it was known as Derehurst’s mill. 
I hardly think that this mill is likely to have been the 
mill belonging to the monks of Llanthorny, which at the 
Dissolution was granted by Henry VIII to the city of 
Gloucester, but possibly it might be shown to have been 
identical with that belonging from of old to the nuns of 
the Benedictine Abbey of Elstow, which Abbey was 
surrendered on the 27th August, 31 Henry VIII (1539). 
From the old deeds in the custody of Mr. Roland Austin 
it was apparently granted to one Derehurst early in the 
15th century at a chief rent of a red rose on the Feast of 
the Nativity of St. John Baptist and a small money 
rent, at the usual terms of the year, which chief rent 
however fell into desuetude, to be rendered only “if 
demanded.’”’ Unfortunately the deeds do not indicate 
who the capital lords were. The original grant would 
seem to have been an alienation. 

Other mills there were in plenty even in fairly early 
times—molendini fullonict, fulling mills or woollen-mills 


1 See the map. 
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in which no cloth was made as in our modern cloth- 
mills, but in which the cloth made in the cottages by 
hand-looms was pounded or milled in troughs of running 
water by heavy ‘“‘ stocks” of wood, after having been 
subjected to certain fulling processes.? 

The plan of the divided Frome displays the three courses 
of the common river mentioned in the extract about to be 
given. These are, and were (1) the principal mill-stream 
running to the Upper (Abbots’) mill and the Lower 
(Manor) mill, (2) the mill-stream originally made to supply 
the Leonard Stanley mill at Stanley Downton, and (3) 
what appears to be the shrunken Frome, the channel of 
the original stream. These are, as I take it, the three 
divisions, which find mention in the following references :— 


I, 

VIEW OF FRANKPLEDGE with the Court of William 
Earl of Arundell there held on the 15th day of the 
month of October in the year of the reign of King 
Henry VIII the 25th (A.D. 1533). 

* e e ® * * 

xij jurymen chosen for the King came and presented 
upon their oath that all and singular the things above 
presented are true, and moreover they say upon their 
oath that it was presented in a former court by the oath 
of xij jurymen that the common river flowing down 
from Dudbrigge to the mill of Richard Fowler ought to 
divide into three parts of which two should flow down 
to the domain of Stonehouse, but the third part should 
flow down towards the domain of Stanley Regis. And 
that from antiquity the course of the river aforesaid 
thus existed. Now, however, certain tenants have 
obstructed and have diverted the course of the river 
aforesaid contrary to its accustomed course to the 


1 For a description of these various operations the reader is referred to any 
good Encyclopedia. 
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injury of different tenants of this domain. It is there- 
fore enjoined on them that they shall not either divide 
or stop the said river otherwise than it was wont to 
be divided under a penalty to each offender, forfeit to 
the lord, of xls. 


IT. 


VIEW of FRANKPLEDGE with Court held there on 
the seventh day of the month of October in the year of 
the reign of King Henry VIII the xxvith a.p. 1534. 

me * * * * * 

It is ordered at this court that no tenant of this 
manor neither in (sic) [of] Stanley Regis nor of Stanley 
St. Leonards hereafter shall turn aside or turn back the 
course of the common stream at the Micham outside its 
proper course without the permission of eight men to 
supervise, sent in advance and chosen by the Homage, 
and with the knowledge of the same Homage, under a 
penalty against anyone of them of xls. 

To this entry is inserted the following note in a later 


hand:— 


“7th October, 1642.—‘‘ This record was showed 
before us by Danyell ffowler and Thomas Sanford, 
gentlemen, at the time of their respective exonerations. 
Richard Gate, Thomas Beard, Thomas Webbe, Thomas. 
Rogers.” 


III. 
VIEW of FRANKPLEDGE with Court held there on the 


. 7th October in the 31st year of King Henry VIIIth 


(1539). 


HE * # a * 


The Jury present that, as at the preceding Court, so. 
also at a previous Court, John Sanford, tenant of the 


1 Appended to this entry appears the identical note appended to the following 
entry. 
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Abbot and Convent of St. Peter of Gloucester and 
Richard Gybbys were ordered to repair and make good 
the common road in and at the stream called Ryford in 
that domain which by fault of them was flooded, 
within a certain time under a penalty in default 
specified by the Court, yet the said John and Richard 
have not repaired the said road, but have assumed that 
they are exempt, and thus, according to report, lieges of 
the Lord the King have crossed the same with peril, for 
which reason the penalty laid upon them becomes 

- forfeit to the lord as ordered on the rolls of a previous 
court in which the case was shown and made manifest 
to the court by reason of a certain ancient charter of one 
Maurice Barkeley, formerly lord of Stonehouse, made 
and conceded to the Abbot and Convent of St. Peter of 
Gloucester, and by the said John Sanford brought 
forward and exhibited, when he sought (? judgment), of 
which charter the tenor follows in these words, trans- 
lated from the Gallic into the English tongue:— 


UNTO ALL them the which shall see or here these letters 
moris of Berkeley gevith gretyng in godd ye shall knowe 
me to haue gevyn graunted and relessid for me and myne 
heires quytly to haue claymed of my der and welbelouyd 
fryndes in godd the abbott and covent of seint Peter in 
Glouc and of their successors foreurmore all the right that 
I haue or mitt haue in a place beside the Ryfourd towerd 
the west where the seid Abbott and covent were accus- 
tomed to haue a trench which is [sic] called in Englissh 
the Yare in Stonehouse in savyng of their course of water 
which is called Frome w*" runnyth to their myll of 
Stonehouse so that the seid abbott and covent and their 
successors foreuer may from hensforth the seid trench in 
[yead or] yare maynteyne repair found and uphold towerdes. 
the south of the seid water and after to pich stonys and 
gravell and all other thynges to do that shall seme to- 
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thend necessary in the mayntenance or amendment of the 
seid trench in [read ‘ or’’] yare at their wylles only 
foreurmore without ony disturbauns of me myne heires or 
myne assynes so that the seid abbott and covent nor their 
successors shal nott fysshe in the seid place nor clayme 
fysshyng in wytnes wherof to the present charter I haue 
sette my seale in the p’sence of Sir Thomas of Barkeley 
lord of Barkeley Sir Moris the son of the seid Thomas 
Sir (? Maurice) son of Sir Thomas Bassett William 
Cheltenham, and others. 
By WuHIcH same charter it evidently appears that the 
said Richard Gybbys is not aliqualiter, except by the sole 
permission of the said John Sanford and of others in 
possession of the mill in which the said John now dwells, 
yet of himself he [? Richard] made the breach beyond the 
common weir at the Ryford aforesaid, and he continues 
to usurp, diverting the water out of its proper course 
to a certain mill of the said Richard, called a blade mill 
newly and of late erected by one Gybbys, the father of 
the said Richard, by the ramifications of whose breach 
the banks next to the road aforesaid had been prostrated, 
owing to which, not only is the road there, by overflow, 
flooded to the great danger of the lieges of the Lord the 
King by the harm to those crossing on horseback or on 
foot, but also the stream of water at that place existing 
is diverted from its proper and ancient course, to the 
grievous injury of the said John and all the rest of the 
preoccupants of the said mill, as well as to the damage of 
the lieges of the Lord the King. Therefore it is ordered 
by the Court, with the assent of the Seneschall, and by 
precept of the lord there existing, that the aforesaid 
Richard Gibbis on no account shall dig or make any 
breach or fluddgates, or presume to divert the water 
there in any way out of its right course, particularly 
between the festivals of the Nativity of St. John 
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Baptist, and All Saints, nor for the rest at any other 

time, without the permission of the said John first 

obtained, under a penalty payable to the lord of xls. 

AND FURTHER it is ordered that the aforesaid John 

Sanford shall well and sufficiently repair the said road 

before the feast of All Saints next ensuing, and thus 

repaired to maintain and keep it continuously at his 
own proper charges under a penalty payable to the lord 
of vis. vilid. whenever and as often as he is found to be 
culpable. 

NOTES ON THE CHARTER. 

This old deed rescued from oblivion, though only in 

translation, must, in the original French, have begun 
thus :— 
A tous ceux que cestes lettres verront ou orront. If the 
reader will refer to the fac-simile plate, he will note that the 
learned scribe of the sixteenth century renders the words 
cestes lettres by the words these letters. 

The charter was one of Sir Maurice de Berkeley, then 
Lord of Stonehouse, a famous man-at-arms under that 
more famous man-at-arms King Edward III, He was a 
younger son of Maurice lord of Berkeley and younger 
brother of Thomas de Berkeley. He accompanied the 
King in his first invasion of France in 1346, was present 
at Crecy as a Banneret in the First Army with the Black 
Prince, and fell gloriously at Calais in February, 1347. 
He has the honour of being heraldically commemorated 
in the matchless east window of Gloucester Cathedral, at 
that time no cathedral but the Abbey Church of St. Peter. 
His arms were those of the Berkeleys of Berkeley Castle, 
‘but differenced with a chevron ermine instead of a chevron 
argent. His father Maurice, who was arraigned and 
charged with the death of Edward IT at Berkeley, died it is 
said, in the King’s castle of Wallingford. On the capital 
charge, however, a jury acquitted him. 

The way in which Sir Maurice de Berkeley came to hold 
.a transient lordship over the manor of Stonehouse is both 
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curious and interesting. When the last of the Giffards, 
lords of Stonehouse, died a rebel’s death after the battle of 
Boroughbridge (1322), the manor was conferred on John. 
Mautravers by Edward II, but the wheel turned again, 
and Mautravers fell into disgrace, incurring the displeasure: 
of Edward III and losing his lands, on suspicion of having 
been accessory to that deeply laid plot of Roger Mortimer 
which brought the King’s uncle aay Earl of Kent, 
father of the Fair Maid of Kent of Garter fame, to un- 
merited condemnation and a traitors death on the 
scaffold. Mautravers’ innocence was afterwards estab- 
lished and he was restored in blood, but meanwhile his. 
lands, including the manor of Stonehouse, were granted to- 
Sir Maurice de Berkeley, Constable of Gloucester Castle, 
who had married Mautravers’ sister Eva. And thus it 
came about that the Maurice de Berkeley of the above- 
cited charter was for a time lord of Stonehouse. 

But the charter was not an original grant, it was. 
strictly a confirmation of an older charter now probably 
lost beyond recovery, which granted in perpetuity to the 
Abbots and Convent of Gloucester a certain yare of water 
for the supply of their mill, all fishing rights being reserved. 
to the Lord. It will be convenient here and now to settle 
the date of that confirmation. It was couched probably, 
nay certainly, in French, following a fashion compli- 
mentary to the claims of Edward III to the throne of 
France, a fashion which at that time had become more 
general in England than had been the case in the former 
age. 
The year 1330 was that in which Roger Mortimer the 
younger compassed the death of the King’s uncle, the Earl 
of Kent. It was late in the same year that Mortimer was. 
overthrown, and that he and his adherents were lodged in. 
the Tower. John Mautravers, one of his party, must have 
been attainted at that very time. But Rudder is our 
authority for saying that the Maltravers landsin Gloucester- 
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shire (Stonehouse etc.), were then held, probably as dower, 
by Margaret Giffard, and that in her hands they remained 
till her death in 11 Edward III, 1337. Unless, therefore, 
she was holding of the new tenant Sir Maurice Berkeley 
as the mesne tenant, instead of holding direct of the King 
in capite, it is evident that the confirmatory charter 
granted to the Abbot and Convent of Gloucester as above 
quoted could not have passed earlier than 1337, so that 
Maurice de Berkeley could only have possessed these 
Maltravers lands for ten years, or less, since his death 
occurred, as we have seen, in January, 1347. He must 
have crossed with the army for the French campaign, 
never to return again, in July, 1346. This charter, 
therefore, must have passed sometime in the short interval 
that elapsed between the year 1337 and the month of 
July, 1346. 

JOHN SANDFORD. This is the John Sandford, a rich 
clothier of Stonehouse and an Alderman of the city of 
Gloucester, who in 1549 purchased the Priory of Stanley 
St. Leonard’s and all its possessions from Sir Anthony 
Kingston and who founded a family there which continued 
in the male line till late in the reign of George III, when 
the property passed away with an heiress. On his death 
in 1560 his son and heir William inherited in Stonehouse 
those tenements which his father had on long lease from 
the Abbot of Gloucester, namely, one messuage, one 
garden, one orchard, two mills, one barn and 24 acres of 
meadow; andheheldalsothe manor. He had besides the 
whole of the Church lands of Stanley including the 
water-mill. Of all these he, William, died seised not long 
before the 27th of April, 1571, the date of his Inquisition 
post-mortem. 

The will (1560) of ‘‘ John Sanford late of Stonehouse, 
clothier,’”’ is at Somerset House. In it he leaves £40 to 
each of his children John, Anne, Katherine, Henry, and 
Anne the younger, and {10 to the English congregation at. 
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Frankfort, at which place, where he had an agency, he 
died in 1560. He mentions Toby his son to whom he had 
already assigned his portion in lands, Katherine and 
Henry he commits to the governance of William Sanford 
until their marriage or their coming of age; Toby to the 
guardianship of his grandfather, Master John Vastall the 
Elder; Anne is left in charge of William Coles. The 
residue of his goods are left to William Sanford, John 
Sanford, and William Coles ‘‘ his sonnes,’’ who are 
appointed executors. He appoints Thomas Sanford, 
Thomas Somes, Thomas Greves, Richard Clotterbooke and 
Thomas Cole his overseers, and the witnesses to the will 
are Thomas Cole, William Ireland, James Osborne and 
others. | 

RICHARD GIBBS. His was the “ blade-miull, i.e. the 
corn-mill, newly erected, the cause of all the trouble. If 
he was not connected by marriage with John Sanford, he 
was at least his intimate friend, for he it was who in 1533, 
stood pledge for John Sanford when he essoined his 
attendance at Court.! It is therefore just possible that 
John Sanford connived at the illegal action of Richard 
Gibbs in making an unauthorised breach in the bank of 
the river just beyond the Ryford reservoir (gurges). At 
any rate while Richard Gibbs had persisted in drawing off 
the water, and John Sanford on the strength of his 
charter had ignored the order of more than one previous 
court to repair the damaged road, the court backed by 
both Lord and Seneschall gave their final judgment 
against both of them, for in the case of Sanford it evidently 
considered that the clause “‘ to pitch stones and gravel ’’ 
implied an obligation on his part for the upkeep of the 
road at that place.” 

SIR (? MAURICE) BASSETT son of Sir Thomas Bassett. 
The Bassets who were so many in number, and who on so 


1 Stonehouse Manor Court Roll of 25 Hen. VIII. 
2 The direction of the road down to the Ryford has in modern times been 
changed. 
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many English manors have left their enduring mark, were 
all probably descended from Ralph Bassett, Henry the 
First’s famous Justiciar, whose origin I think, is unknown, 
but who married Geva the only daughter and heir of 
Geoffrey Redel, of him who in November 1120 perished 
off Barfleur in the wreck of the White Ship so fatal to the 
succession, in the male line, of the Norman kings of 
England. The Bassetts of Gloucestershire, one of whom 
Simon Bassett, was for a time, King Edward the Third’s. 
Escheator for the county, appear as witnesses to this 
charter of Maurice de Berkeley by virtue of the fact that, 
according to Smyth of Nibley, a certain Anselm Bassett 
had married Margaret a daughter of Thomas de Berkeley 
I, of the Fitz Harding line, lord of Berkeley. But their 
places in the pedigree of the Bassett family I have not 
ascertained. 

THE QUAINT SIMPLE ENGLISH of the charter, due 
perhaps in part to literal translation from the old French, 
is quite charming. Note should be taken of the phrase, 
‘“'Ye shall knowe me quytly to have claymed,” as the 
equivalent of ‘‘ Know ye that I have quit-claimed ”’; 
also the word ‘‘ forevermore,’ and the phrase “ to pich 
stonys and gravell.’’ The word “ trench ’’ was decidedly 
puzzling. Did it mean the cutting in which “ the water 
runnyth to their myll,’ or the reservoir or mill-pool 
which used to exist at Ryford? If the former, it was the 
mill-stream laboriously banked up on the meadow side by 
a continuous mole or weir. It 1s still broad and was once, 
no doubt, fairly deep, rolling in ample volume along the 
side of the ascending slope well over the level of the 
meadows, and formerly perhaps, well worth the fishing. 
In the latter view, however, the evidence available is the 
more cogent as we shall see. It turns on the meaning in 
this particular instance of the obsolete word yare. The 
late Mr. W. H. Stevenson, of St. John’s College, Oxford, an 
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authority, after remarking that the word is not one found 
in [ordinary] dictionaries, wrote to me as follows:— 

“The word ‘ yare’ represents the A.S. gear, masc. 

gen. geares (identical in form with géar, our years, 

‘annus ’) which meant a mill-stream or leat. It is 

applied in the tenth century to the stream then crossing 

the High Street of Winchester to supply the mills, in a 

tenth century text printed in Birch, Cartularium 
Saxonicum, il, p. 305.” 
On the other hand, though the word yare does not occur 
in dictionaries speaking generally, it does appear in a 
Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, namely 
Halliwell’s, and the meaning of it therein given is a fish- 
lock.! Bearing this in mind we have the following 
evidence in connection with the Abbots’ mill 
1. There was certainly a reservoir, called in manor court 
proceedings above-cited a gurges, at Ryford. It was 
provided with a sluice-gate, a porta saltabilis, or 
porta flumenalis, of which one Thomas Daungerfeld 
had charge in 13 Henry VII, 1497 (Court Roll). 

2. The purpose of the vare or trench was “for the 
savynge of their course of water.’’ (Charter). 

3. This vare was “ in a place beside the Ryfourd towerd 
the west.” (Ibid). 

4. Its position was also “‘ towerdes the south of the 
seid water ”’ (‘‘ which is called Frome’’). (Jb7d). 

5. A local resident, Mr. C. L. Smith, remembers a de- 

_ pression, a sort of marsh, on the west of the Ryford, 

and to the south of the Frome mill-stream, in which 
withies were grown for basket-making. 

6. The (presumed) original word in the charter traunchée, 
as indeed our own word trench also, means not only a 
ditch, a cutting, a trench in the ordinary, or in the 


1In the absence of a Halliwell of my own Mr. Roland Austin and Mr. 
Woollcombe Boyce kindly supplied this reference. 
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military sense, but also any excavated place whatso- 
ever. | 

These are the evidences pro and con, and the conclusion 
I arrive at is that ‘‘ the trench called in English yare,”’ 
was for the monks a mill-dam, for the lord of the manor a 
fish-lock. 

Apart from all this, the circumstance that the word 
yare in its other sense is one with the word gear, indi- 
cating a measure or division of fleeting and passing time, 
has a peculiar charm of its own, recalling to mind the 
lines of the grand old sacred song :— 

Time, like an ever rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ! 

With regard to the Frome, it is probable, as already 
intimated, that the Banty Ditch branching off from the 
Abbots’ mill-stream at Ryford, and meandering under 
fringes of willow towards the north-west, preserves the 
original channel or course of the river through the Stone- 
house Ham. Standing on the Ryford bridge, a bridge 
now stone-built but of a single arch, I asked an aged man 
living on the spot what he thought. “ ’Tis the old river,” 
said he, ‘‘ and the other running to the mill, is the New 
Cut!” But the New Cut is older than Sir Hugh Middle- 
ton’s New River, older than Gloucester’s New Inn, 
perhaps even older than Johnny Gawne’s New Castle of 
co. Stafford, or than the Red King’s New Castle on the 
banks of the Tyne. And with regard to the Banty Ditch 
I learnt that banty is the local name for the stickleback 
with which tiny fish the stream abounded, to the delight 
of small boys, before the advent of chemical dye-works. 
Its Wiltshire name, according to Halliwell, is the banticle. 


(NOTE BY THE REv. C. S. TAYLOR). 
Arpent. 


Ducange—“ Glossarium mediz et Infime Latinitatis ”’ 
Niort, 1883—Arpenna Agri modus, idem qui supra 
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Arapennis, gall: Arpent. Under Ara pennis and cognate 
terms Ducange gives several varying measures of land; 
and on this land are mentioned vinea, pratum, silva; but 
vinee is the most common form of crop. My French 
Dictionary gives:—‘‘ Arpent, Ancienne mesure agraire.”’ 
The word seems to signify a measure of area of land; but 
according to Ducange there were Arpents of very varying 
sizes. There does not seem to have been any fixed area. 

In Dorset there were two vineyards, one at Durweston, 
one at Odetun, which Eyton identifies with Marshwood. 
Odetun, ‘‘ ibi i1 Arpenz Vinez.’’ Durweston, “ ibi due 
acre vinee.’ Eyton says:—‘‘ The Arpent was certainly 
less than half an acre, perhaps less than one third of an 
acre.” Eyton, Dorset Domesday, p. 39. 

In Somerset the Abbot of Glastonbury possessed at 
Glastonbury, ii Arpenz Vinee, at Pamborough 111 Arpenz, 
and at Meare, ii Arpenz, in all vii Arpenz. King William 
possessed at North Curry “ vii agri (acres) vinee.’”’ This 
estate had belonged to King Harold. 

The expression “‘ Ibi ii Arpenz vinee ’’ only means that. 
the total area of vineyard in Stonehouse was two arpents. 
This may have been all in one piece, or it may have been 
in different portions. Just as the area of woodland ina 
Gloucestershire manor is given in a single total though it 
may have lain in several woods. 
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SCRATCH DIALS IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


By ReEv. PoNsoNBY SULLIVAN, Vicar of 
Rangeworthy. 


(Three plates). 


NTIL Dom Ethelbert Horne published his book on 

Primitive Sun-dials or Scratch Dials in 1917, the 

subject had received little notice, except in scattered 
papers by a few antiquaries. 

To the Yorkshire Archeological Journal belongs the 
honour of first publishing papers on these dials by the late 
Canon J. T. Fowler of Durham, and by the Reverend 
Father Haigh. The late Dr. J.C. Cox, F.S.A., also studied 
the dials, and brought them to the notice of the Royal 
Archeological Institute. 

Some years ago I suggested to the Rev. F. W. Cropper, 
at that time Rector of Aston Somerville and Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools with me, that, in our visits to parishes. 
in Gloucestershire, we should search for scratch-dials, and 
make lists, with some particulars, of those which we found 
on churches in the county. 

Mr. Cropper undertook his own district, in the northern 
parts of the county, and made notes of a considerable 
number of churches, which he sent to me, before he left 
Aston Somerville for Cambridgeshire. I took the southern 
part, at that time my district for school-inspection. 
Though neither of us can claim to have visited every 
parish, we have collected notes of dials found in more than 
one hundred churches. 

The north of Gloucestershire has proved to be the better 
field for research. This is due, I think, partly to the fact 
that in the southern section a large number of Churches 
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are either modern or have been rebuilt, leaving no trace of 
dial stones. I note 123 churches without dials. 

As to the date of these dials, it is well to observe in the 
first place that they have no connexion with Saxon sun- 
dials for which they have sometimes been mistaken—an 
error which should not have occurred; for the Mass-dials 
are found generally on churches of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, or fifteenth centuries. 

They may be observed on the southern porch or doorway 
of a church, about four feet, seldom more than six feet, 
from the ground. 

Sometimes a dial is found on the tower, or on a buttress, 
by a priest’s door, or other places on the south wall; and 
a very close observation and careful search may be re- 
quired in order to locate a dial. The stone may be much 
weathered, or the rays very faint; or the dial be in a most 
unlikely place. I have seen a dial only. 2 feet from the 
ground, and another 12 or even more feet up. 

Modern dials, that is to say, sun-dials of the last three 
centuries, are cut on a stone slab which is super-imposed on 
the church wall. The ancient scratch-dials are always cut 
directly on a stone of the building. 

Inscriptions or mottoes are not found with these dials: 
though there is a record of one discovered by Dr. J. T. 
Fowler at Edstone, with the words: OROLOGIUM VIATORUM. 

In a letter to me about this dial, Dr. Fowler said: 

“ ] know of no documentary or other evidence about 
scratch-dials, and should hardly expect to find any. 
They did not cost anything, and were just the fancy of 
priests or parishioners, perhaps even of idle boys in some 
cases. They were just the things that boys of a little 
more than average intelligence would make, and they 
are not always right; and sometimes repeated on the 
same south wall (the first having been found wrong). 

I see no reason to suppose that the gnomon was 
anything more than a simple iron rod, in the best 
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examples leaded in, but I do not know of one surviving 

gnomon.” 

Occasionally dials have been discovered in a position 
facing North or East; and sometimes inside a church 
porch; in one or two cases, even inside the church itself. 
When a dial is found inside a porch, it must be considered 
whether the porch was not added to the church at a later 
date. But it is obvious that dials facing North or East or 
dials inside a church cannot have been intended for use as 
ordinary sun-dials. 

An ingenious suggestion was made by the late Sir 
Henry Dryden that these dials were cut for the purpose of 
marking the hour of Mass, like the dials now used to show 
the time of the departure of trains. In this case, the 
gnomon, or rather indicator, would have to be moveable, 
so that the parish priest might be able to place it on the 
necessary hour line to indicate the time of Mass on the 
following Sunday, whether g o'clock, the most usual hour, 
or earlier or later. 

In favour of this theory, it may be noted that the line or 
ray which marks 9g a.m. is ‘constant’ in nearly every dial, 
and is certainly the most important line. In many dials 
the nine o'clock line is cut deeper than the other rays, 
where there are several; and dials are found with only two 
rays, 9 o'clock and the line for noon. 

Hence the Mass-dial theory is not unreasonable. But it 
involves a factor of which there is no evidence, viz., a 
moveable indicator: for, as Dr. Fowler observes, not a 
single gnomon remains in any part of the country. 

Many gnomon holes have left in them pieces of lead, or 
small stumps of oak or other wood. The lead may have 
been the means of fixing a rigid iron rod or gnomon, or 
possibly the remains of a slot in which a moveable indicator 
might turn. 

On the other hand pieces of oak suggest a moveable 
indicator which could easily be turned in a large and deep 
hole, as many are, without a special slot. 
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Where there are fragments of iron or of hard white 
metal (Latten) it is reasonable to infer a fixed gnomon, as 
on an ordinary sun-dial. In cases where the dial is really 
well incised, with a complete circle, and several carefully 
cut rays, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it was 
carved for a sun-dial. But where there are only two or 
three rays, it is equally difficult to see the use of the dial as 
a sun-dial of any value. 

The existence of dials with a circle of holes suggests 
the use of little pegs to mark the hours and the progress of 
the sun. 

In very rare instances there are numerals cut to indicate 
the hours. Dom Ethelbert Horne considers that these are 
much later dials and that in all probability they date from 
the early years of the seventeenth century. Only two 
have been found in Gloucestershire, at Bibury and at 
Coln St. Aldwyn’s. There can be.little doubt that a large 
number of the scratch-dials, so called, were really sun-dials. 

Whether the others, those with few rays, or those facing 
North or East, were Mass-dials or not, is a problem which, 
without decisive evidence, it 1s not possible to solve. 

An interesting analogy or parallel to the scratch dials 
is found in the old practice of shepherds on the downs, or 
woodmen in the forests, who used to make sun-dials on the 
ground, in the days when few working-men possessed 
watches. Having fixed the line of noon by a large peg, 
smaller pegs for the hours were placed in a circle. 

This was done by the shepherds on the downs in Wilt- 
shire and Hampshire, and on the South downs in Sussex. 
I am told of two places in Gloucestershire, Dyrham and 
Hill, where, in living memory, woodmen were in the habit 
of making these ground-dials, exactly the same in principle 
as the medizval scratch-dials on churches. 

It is difficult to account satisfactorily for the existence 
of several dials on the walls of a single church. There are 
many instances in Gloucestershire, for example, at 
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Ampney St. Mary, four; at Hinton on the Green, four; 
at Eastleach Martin, five; at Maisey Hampton, five; at 
Turkdean, four; at Stowell, five; and at Yanworth, no 
less than seven. 

Some may be the work of Dr. Fowler’s “ idle boys, or 
boys of a little more than average intelligence.”” Some are 
mere copy dials done perhaps by youths of strong imitative 
faculty. 

But these cheerful surmises cannot satisfactorily account 
for all. Some indeed are too high up for ordinary reach. 
I venture to hazard another explanation. I have heard 
recently that in the stone yards of Gloucestershire, there 
still survive some old masons who remember the time 
when the stone-dressers in these yards used to cut rough 
sun-dials on any convenient block or stone for their own 
use. This custom, there can be little doubt, came down 
from the middle ages; and one can readily imagine the 
Cotswold church-builders making similar dials, and 
probably several, in their yards, on the stones they were 
cutting for a church. Then some of these dial stones 
might be shifted into an unusual position on the walls of 
the church. | 

Those who search for dials should make a careful note, 
when a dial is found, of the exact number of rays, or holes, 
each side of the noon line, whether within a circle or not, 
also if there are any remains of lead or other metal, or of 
wood in the style-hole. A small sketch might be made. 
In some cases it might be possible to take a rubbing, 
though I have not heard of this being done. But an 
accurate description is necessary, as there are twelve 
different types of dials. 

I am indebted to Dom Ethelbert Horne for his kind 
permission to take from his work the following description 
of the various types of dials. 

The rough pen and ink sketches I have myself made. 
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TYPES OF SCRATCH DIALS 
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TYPES OF DIALS. 
(The numbers I-11 correspond to the drawings shown on 
pages 174 and 176). 

1. The style-hole made in a joint between two courses. 
of masonry, with lateral and perpendicular joints serving 
as lines, additional incised lines being added. 

2. The style hole made in a joint between two courses. 
of masonry, with all the lines incised, and no joints used. 

This and No. 1 are supposed to be the most primitive forms. 

3. The style hole made in a stone, with lines radiating 
from it downwards only. 

This ts the commonest form of dtal. 

4. The style-hole made in a stone, with lines radiating 
from it in all directions. 

This ts the form which produces the “* wheel-dial.”’ 

5. The style-hole made in a stone, with the radiating 
lines enclosed in :— 

a. a portion of a circle. 
b. a semi-circle. 
c. a complete circle. 

6. The style-hole made in a stone, with two or three 
very short wedge-shaped lines beneath it, having their 
points towards the style. 

These curiously shaped dials are rare, and usually quite 
small. | 

7. Thestyle-hole made in a stone, with a perpendicular 
and a horizontal line cutting across it. In one or more of 
the four right angles thus formed, one or more radiating 
lines. A distinct type, not very common. 

8. The same arrangement as No. 7, but the whole 
contained in acircle. A dial of this form may quite easily 
be a Saxon sun-dial, particularly if all the workmanship 
is thoroughly good; (and if cut on stone belonging to a 
Saxon church). 

g. The style-hole made in a stone, and at a short. 
distance from it holes forming an arc or semi-circle. 
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These ave more properly “ Hole-dials”’ than Scratch-dials, 
and are not nearly so common as the latter kind. The holes 
probably held pegs. 

10. The style-hole made in a stone, and surrounded by 
a complete circle of holes. 

1r. The style-hole made in a stone, with hintes radiating 
on which holes are drilled. This is a combination of the 
Hole and Scratch dial. It is not infrequently found with a 
hole at the end of, or on the mass line. 

12. A style-hole in a stone surrounded by a complete 

incised circle, no hour lines nor rays being visible. 

Circles of this kind are supposed to have been painted 
dials, with marks painted on their circumference, or within. 

The area inside these circles is sometimes fresh and 
clean-looking, without any lichen, which suggests that the 
pores are blocked with paint. 


APPENDIX 
DIALS IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
By Rev. PoNsonBy SULLIVAN AND Rev. F. W. Cropper. 
NoTE:—The particulars given are, Position of dial; Distance 
from ground ; Description of dial. To save space the words in 
italics are omitted after the first entry. 
ALDERTON. 
(1) Position. Right side of porch, Distance from ground. 
4 ft. Description. 2 Rays. 
(z) Inside doorway of S. porch. 6 ft. Inverted, with several 
rays in upper half of circle. 
_ ALDSWORTH. 
(1) Left of S. porch. 5 ft. 24 Rays and holes. Style hole 
filled up. 
(2) LeftofS. porch. 3 ft. 
(3) 5 feet to right of S. porch. 7 ft. 
(4) Buttress of N. porch. 24 holes. 
AMPNEY CRUCIS. 
E. side of S. door. 5 ft. 6 Rays in lower half of circle. 
AMPNEY Down. , 
(1) S. side of tower. 4 ft.6ins. 7 Rays in double circle. 
(2) S.side of tower. 3ft. 3 Rays in double circle. 
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AMPNEY ST. MARY. 
(1) E. side of window in chancel. 5 ft.6 ins. 6 Rays below 
shallow style hole. No circle. 
(2) E. side of chancel doorway. 5 ft. ro ins. 4 Rays below 
filled up hole. 
(3) E. buttress of nave. 2ft.6ins. 4 Rays. 
AMPNEY ST. PETER. 
(1) W. side of filled up doorway. 2ft.6ins. 4 Rays, shallow 


hole. 
(2) E. side of second window sill of chancel. 5 ft. 6ins. 10 
Rays below hole. 
ASHCHURCH. 


(1) E. of S. porch. 3 ft. 
(2) E. buttress. Faint circle with style hole. 
(3) Priest’s doorway. Several very faint rays. 
ASHTON UNDER HILL. 
(1) First buttress W. of S. porch. 3 ft. Several rays below 
hole in course. 
(2) First buttress W. of S. porch. 5 Rays below deep hole in 
course 
ASTON SOMERVILLE. 
(x) Buttress to E. of S. porch. 4 ft. 2 Rays. 
(2) Right side of priest’s door. 6 ft. Several rays all round 
deep hole. | 
BARNSLEY. 
Near S.E.corner. 5ft. Notclear: appears to be inverted. 
BARRINGTON (LITTLE). 
(1) Left of S. porch. 2 ft.6ins. 8 Rays below hole. 
(2) S. porch, right of door. 4 Rays below hole. 
BECKFORD. 
First buttress E. of S. porch. 3 ft.6ins. Several rays all 
round filled up hole. 
BERKELEY. 
Near the S. porch. 4 ft. Complete circle with rays all 
round, somewhat faint. 
BIBURY. 
Left of S. porch. 5 ft.6ins. Numerals deeply cut, 3 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. 
BisHop’s CLEEVE. 
(1) 1roft. 7 Rays below hole. 
(2) Third buttress E. 
BITTON. 
(1) Buttress E. of priest’s door in S. of chancel. 4 ft. 6 ins. 
7 Rays below horizontal line. No style hole. 
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(2) Buttress to W. of priest’s door. Very large hole with a 
plug, and traces of surrounding holes. 
BOURTON-ON-THE-HILL. 
(1) 5 yards E.ofS.porch. 3ft.6ins. 8 Rays in lower half of 
circle. 
(2) 5 yards E. of S. porch. 3 ft. Similar to above. 
BROADWELL. 
Inside porch. 4 ft.6ins. Centre of circle. 
CERNEY (NortTH). 
(1) Tower. 2ft.6ins. 9 Rays below centre: hole filled up 
(2) W. side of S. door. 2 ft. Very faint. 
CERNEY (SoutTH). 
(1) E. buttress of Tower. 9 ft. 6 Rays in lower half of circle 
of holes. 
(2) E. Buttress of Tower. 11 ft. Centre style-hole, with 
circle of holes. 
COATES. 
(1) E. end of S. transept. 7 ft. Centre and three rings. 
(2) Right of door in S. porch. 4 ft. 9 ins. 4 lower Rays. 
Metal in hole. 
(3) Just below (2). 8 Rays. 
CHARLTON KINGS. 
3 yards from W. of S.chapel. gft. Several rays in circle. 
CHILD’s WICKHAM. 
(1) Buttress S. side of tower. 5 ft. 4 ins. Several rays in 
circle. 
(2) Buttress S. side of tower. 4 ft. 
(3) Just W. of the buttress. 5ft.6ins. Holein course: rays 
irregular. 
(4) 4 feet from W.end. 4 ft. Several rays. 
CHIPPING CAMPDEN. 
(1) 2 yards E. of S. porch. 5 ft. 2 Rays below hole. 
(2) Second buttress E. of porch. 4 ft. 3 Rays. 
(3) Porch. 8 ft. 3 Rays: faint circle. 


COBERLEY. 
(1) First window ofS. chapel. 4ft.6ins. Several rays below 
centre . 


(2) W. corner of S. chapel. 4 ft. 24 Rays, all round. 
COLESBORNE. 
(1) S. side. 8 ft. 3 Rays. 
(2) S.side. 3 Rays. 
CoLn ROGERS. 
Right side of porch. 5 ft.6ins. 11 Kays in arc of circle. 
Metal in hole. 
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CoLn St. ALDWYNS. 
(1) Buttress of tower E. of S. porch. Numerals. 
(2) Buttress of tower E. of S. porch. Numerals. 
(3) Buttress of tower E. of S. Porch. Numerals. 
(4) E. Buttress. 4ft.6ins. 2 Rays. 
Coin St. DENIs. 
(1) E. Buttress of tower. 5 ft. 12 Rays. Numerals: in 
circle of holes. 
(2) Window of S. side. 5 Rays below hole. 
(3) 1 foot to left of (2). 4 Rays below hole. 
CoMPTON ABDALE. 
FE. side of N. porch. Hole in circle. 
CowLeEY. 
(1) Corner, 3 yards W. of S. porch. 6 ft. 5 Rays below hole. 
(2) Corner, 3 yards W. of S. porch. 5 ft. 3 ins. Several rays 
below course. . 
[DAGLINGWORTH]. 
Over S. porch doorway. Thts ts a Saxon Sun-dial. 
EASTLEACH MARTIN. 
(1) W.side ofS. porch. 5 ft. 8 Rays below hole in course. 
(2) W. side just below (1). 3 Rays: worn. 
(3) E.sideS. porch. 6 Rays below hole. 
(4) E.endofnave. 6ft. 8 lower Rays in double circle. 
(5) E.ofnave window. 4 Rays ina half-circle. 
EASTLEACH TURVILLE. 
(1) 17 Rays. 
(2) Style hole, circle of small holes. 
(3) Right side of porch. Style hole with semi-circle of small 
holes. 
EBRINGTON. 
(1) Inside S. porch. 5 ft. 6 Rays below hole. 
(2) Inside porch. 4 ft. 4 Rays below hole. 
(3) Outside S. porchonW. 5ft.10ins. 8 Rays below hole. 
ELKSTONE. 
E. side of S. porch. 3 ft. 6 ins. 5 Rays in lower half of 
circle. 
FAIRFORD. 
Second buttress E. of porch. 6 ft. 6ins. 9 Rays. Triple circle. 
FARMINGTON, 
(1) 3 yards from E.end. 5 ft.6ins. 15 Rays in circle with 
numerals. 
(2) Right of porch. Double circle. 
(3) S.side of nave. Style hole in circle. 
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HAMPNETT. 
Left side of S. porch. 3 ft. 6 ins. Faint. Centre sur- 
rounded by holes. 
HARDWICKE. 
S.W. buttress of tower. 5 ft. 6 ins. Hole-dial type 9. 
Style-hole deep with remnants of iron. Half-circle of 
holes. (Type no. 9). 
HARNHILL. 
(1) E. of priest’s door. Inverted. 
(2) S.W. corner of church. 5 ft. 8 Rays in circle. 
HASFIELD. 
Over doorin S. porch. 9 Rays. 
HAWKESBURY. 
E. side of S. doorway. 6 ft. Two dials on a stone 2 ft. 
3 ins. long. (1) large style-hole 1 ft. wide, 1 ft. deep, no 
cut circle, but 21 rays, filling ? of a circle. (2) Next to 
above: dial with no rays, but small strokes | | | | 
all round. Deep style-hole with apparently remains 
of lead or other metal. 
HAWLING. 
(1) W.side of porch. 2ft.gins. 8 Rays below style-hole. 
(z) E.sideof porch. 3 ft. 2 Rays in circle. 
(3) E. side of porch. 3 ft.3 ins. 4 Rays below centre. 
(4) E.sideof porch. 3ft.4ins. 11 Rays in circle. 
HINTON-ON-THE-GREEN. 
(1) Buttress W. of S. porch. 5 ft.6ins. 2 Rays in lower half 
of circle. 
(2) E.sideofdoorin porch. 6ft.2ins. 6 Rays. 
(3) E.side of doorin porch. 4 ft. Style-hole in course. 
(4) E.side of doorin porch. 5 ft. 
HORTON. 
S. wall, between S. porch and Tower. 4 ft. Possibly a 
wheel dial; no style-hole. This dial must be regarded 
as somewhat doubtful. It may be only a device, 
capriciously done with compass and chisel. 
Tron ACTON. 
S.E. of church on left of S. window of side chapel. 6 ft. 
Long noon line and 7 other rays, rather faint. No 
style-hole, but place for the hole appears to be cemented 
over. 
LECKHAMPTON. 
2nd buttress from E.end. 3 ft. Several rays in circle. 
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LitTLE DEAN. 

(1) Side of S. door-way. 5 ft. 7 Rays with holes at the end of 
the rays. Type 11, style-hole, deep, no remains of 
metal. 

(2) Side of S. door-way. 3 ft. 6 Rays below horizontal line. 
Type 3. Small style-hole: no remains of wood or 
metal. 

LONGBOROUGH. 
E. side of S. porch. O6ft. 15 Rays. 
MAISEMORE. 
Traces of dial, near S. porch, but rays faint. 
MARSTON SICCA. 
Third buttress S. from W. end. 4 ft. 4 Rays below bole. 
MAIsEY HAMPTON. 

(1) West side of porch. 5 ft. Faint. 

(2) West side of porch. 5 ft. 7 Rays. 

(3) West side of porch. 3ft.6ins. Semi-circle of holes. 

(4) S.endoftransept. 7ft. 9 Rays in lower half of circle. 

(5) S.endof transept. 3 ft. Several rays in circle. 

MICKLETON. 

(1) EofS. porch. 6ft. Hole: left half of dial cut away. 

(2) E. side of window E. of porch. 5 Rays in lower half of 
circle. 

NAUNTON. 

Middle of tower, S. side. 7 ft. Centre and circle. 
NORTHLEACH. 

Just E. of chancel buttress. 4 ft.6ins. 24 Rays in circle. 
NOTGROVE. 

(1) 2 yards W. of E. end. 3 ft. Inverted. Rays and holes 
above centre. 

(2) W.endofchancel. 5 ft.6ins. Several rays all round. 

(3) 2 feet W. of (2). 5 ft. 9 ins. Mutilated. 2 numerals 
visible. 

ONDINGTON. 

(1) Westof porch. 4ft.6ins. Several rays filling circle. 

(z) Porch, onright side. 3ft. Several rays filling circle. 

(3) Left side of inner door. 3 ft. 6 ins. 

OLDBURY-ON-THE-HILL. Church of St. Arilda, now closed. 
E. side of old S. doorway. 3ft. 4 Rays from the joint of 
two stones. No style-hole. 
OXENTON. 
(1) Left side of S. porch. 5ft.6ins. 4 Rays below course. 
(2) LeftsideofS.porch. 4ft.gins. 5 Rays: hole in course. 
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PRESTON. 


Doorway inside porch. 5ft. 4 Rays below hole in course. 
PUCKLECHURCH. 
_ (1) S. porch. 6 ft. Complete circle of holes and rays with 
inner circle line cut very clean and perfect. 

(2) Below (1). 4 ft. Three-quarter circle of holes, not very 
clear; with five short rays, faint; style-hole deep and 
leaded. 

QUENINGTON. 

(1) E. side of S. porch. 5 ft. Hole and 2 Rays. 

(2) First buttress E. of porch. 4ft.6ins. 3 Rays below hole 

(3) First buttress E. of porch. 4 ft. 4 Rays below hole. 

(4) West buttress, S. sideof chancel. 2ft.6ins. 4 small holes 
below centre. 

QUINTON. 
1 yard E.ofS.door. 6Oft.6ins. 12 lower Rays. 
RANGEWORTHY. 
W. jamb of old Norman doorway, within porch. 4 ft. 
Deep style-hole, no remains of metal; and 5 rays. 
Type 3. 
RISSINGTON (LITTLE). 

(1) E.side of porch. 4 ft. 10ins. Double circle, indistinct. 

(2) S.E.corner. 1oft. Rays in circles. 

(3) S.E. corner. 1oft. Rays in circles. 

RISSINGTON (Wyck). | 

(1) Easternmost buttress. 7 ft. 6 Rays. 

(z) Easternmost buttress. 5ft. 10 Rays. 

(3) Easternmost buttress. 6 ft. 3 ins. No lines, ony circle, 

[SAINTBURY.] 
Over S. porch. This is a Saxon Sun-dial. 
SEVENHAMPTON, 

(1) S. transept. 7 ft. 6 Rays. 

(2) S. transept. 6Oft. 3 Rays below course. 

(3) S. transept. 5 ft. 5 Rays. 

SHIPTON OLIFFE, 
Right of door in S. porch. Only 2 Rays. 
SHIPTON SOLLERS. 
Left of S. porch. 3 ft. 6 ins. 
SIDDINGTON. 
South side of chancel. 5 ft.5ins. 17 Rays in circle. 
SISTON. 
S. wall of church between porch and E. end. Wheel-dial. 


‘ 
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SLAUGHTER (UPPER). 

E. buttress, S. 6ft. Severalraysincircle. Inverted. 

SLYMBRIDGE. | 

Fifth stone up, on S. porch, E. of doorway. 3 ft. 6 ins. 
The rays are very faint: traces of only afew. There is 
a deep style-hole. 

STANDISH. : 

S.E. buttress of the Almonry adjoining the church-yard 
now used as the School. Rays in a complete circle very 
indistinct. The gnomon-hole, if any, has been filled up. 
There are faint traces of a copy dial on the next buttress. 
This is the only instance of a dial found on a building 
other than a church.. 

STANTON. 7 
E. side of porch. 4 ft. 6ins. 2 Rays in circle. 
STOWELL. | 
(1) S.E. corner. 6 ft. 6 ins. Hole in course. 10 Rays in 
semi-circle. 
{2) W.of porch. 4 ft. 4 Rays below hole. 
(3) E.of porch. 5 ft. 6 Rays enclosed in are. 
(4) 1 yard W. of porch. 4 ft. 9g Rays in circle of holes. 
(5) S.W. corner of S. transept. 5 ft. 5 Rays below hole in 
course. 
STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 
W.of porch. 4ft.6ins. 3 Rays. 
STRATTON. 
Right of door in porch. 6ft.6ins. 5 Lower rays. 
SWELL (LOWER). 
(1) E.of porch. 5ft.2ins. 7 Rays in half circle. 
(2) E.ofporch. 3ft.gins. Severalraysincircle. Faint. 
SWINDON. | 
N. side of chancel. 11 ft. Several rays. 
TAYNTON. 

Corner stone on E. side of the extreme N. end of the wall 
running froomS.toN. 6ft. During the Civil Wars, the 
ancient Church was burnt by the Royalists, after the 
engagement near Barber's Bridge in 1643. By order 
of Parliament in 1648 a new church was built about two 
miles away, for which the stones of the old church were 
used: and the large cut stone 18 ins. by 13 ins., with its 
fine dial was saved. In accordance with Puritan 
notions the new church was built from N. to S., instead of 
from E. to W., thus explaining the position of tue dial- 
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stone. The dial, type 3, is very clearly cut. It has 7 
rays, and a small style-hole. 
TEMPLE GUITING. 
(1) 2 yards from E.end. 7ft.6ins. 8 Rays below hole. 
(2) E. of small window in nave. 8 ft. Circle, with 2 rays. 
(3) E. of S. blocked door. 8 ft. 4 lower rays. 


TIRLEY. 
3 yards E. of porch. 6 ft. 9g holes in semi-circle, with 
numerals. 
TODENHAM. . 
W. of S. ponent 8 ft. 13 Rays in circles of holes with 
numerals. 
TORMARTON. 


E. corner of the N. face of the tower, under the wall-plate, 
as high as the roof of the nave. It is upside-down. A 
good, well-cut dial, type 3, with 4 or 5 rays, in a remark- 
able position. It may have been moved during some 
restoration work; or it may be a dial from a stone- 
mason’s yard, illustrating the conjectural theory 
advanced in this paper (p. 173). 
TURKDEAN. 
(1) N.cornerofW.end. 3 ft. Circle, with 5 lower rays. 
(2) S.sideoftowerE. 4 ft. Circle, and 11 rays. 
(3) S. side of tower, W. 4 ft. Circle, and 2 rays. 
(4) N. side of Tower. 4 ft. Circle, no rays. 
WAPLEY. . 
(1) W.corner of the S. porch. The rays are very faint, except 
the g o'clock line. There is a deep style-hole. 
(2) Buttress E. of priest's door. A small dial with 3 rays only. 
Style-hole is filled with mortar. 
WESTERLEIGH. 
(1) S. side of S. buttress next the tower. 5 ft. 6ins. There 
are 9g rays, with holes. There is a small style-hole. 
(z) Nearly below is a small wedge-shaped dial, type 6. 
WESTON-SUB-EDGE. 
(1) S.side. 5 ft. 5 Rays below hole. 
(2) S.side. 3ft.gins. 3 Rays below hole. 
WICKWAR. 
Buttress of the S. wall near the chancel. 
WINDRUSH. 
(1) Right side of porch. 5 ft. 3 ins. 5 Rays below hole. 
(2) Right side of porch. 4 ft. 3 Rays below hole. 
(3) W.corner ofS. transept. 5 ft. 14 Rays. 
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WITHINGTON. 
(1) S. transept. 4 ft. 3 ins. 10 Rays. 
(z) S. transept, 1 foot to right of (1). 4ft.3ins. 10 Rays. 
WOOLSTONE. 
(1) N. side by priest’s door. 22 Rays in circle. 
(2) N.E. buttress. 2 Rays in 3 line circle. 
WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE. 
Corner angle stone of W. side of porch. 10 ft. A good 
well cut dial with 9 long Rays and a deep style-hole. 
This is a late dial, and we may safely assume that a dial 
placed so high up on a porch must have been a sun-dial, 
and no doubt it had a fixed gnomon. 
WORMINGTON. 
(1) S. side, near E. end. 5 ft. Double circle, 
(2) W. corner of S. side. 5 ft. Double circle. 


YANWORTH. 
(1) Near W. end of S. side. 5 ft. 24 Rays in circle. Wheel- 
dial 


(2) W.ofS. porch. 4ft.6ins. 7 Rays in circle. 

(3) E.side of porch. 2 ft.6ins. 3 Rays. Inverted. 

(4) E.ofporch. 4ft.6ins. Faint Rays in circle of holes. 

(5) E.of porch. 5ft.6ins. 4 Rays. 

(6) E.of porch. 4 ft. Style hole with circle. 

(7) E.of porch. 4 ft. Style hole, with semi-circle of holes, 

YATE. 

(1) On an image in a framed niche, over the priest’s doorway 

. in the S. wall. This is the only instance in Gloucester- 
shire, so far noted, of a dial cut on an image. A similar 
dial exists on a statue of the Blessed Virgin and Child on 
a pillar in Inglesham (Wiltshire) church. The Yate dial 
is much weather-worn. It apparently had 8 or g rays. 
There is a large deep style-hole. The wings of the angel 
are very good: the face has been wantonly mutilated, 
in fact, cut off. (Plate I.) 

(2) NeartheS. porch. Type 3, with several rays. 


THE INVENTORY OF THE GOODS OF 
OLIVER DISTON, RECTOR OF DUMBLETON, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 1615. 


Communicated by ROLAND AUSTIN. 


HE original inventory here printed is in the Probate 
Registry, Gloucester. It is written in a clear and 
careful hand on pieces of paper, six inches wide, stitched 
together, the total length being over six feet. The 
inventory is interesting as showing the possessions of a 
country parson of the time of James I, and for the des- 
cription of articles of furniture, and farm implements, by 
names which have become obsolete. The total value of 
the ‘‘goodes and cattles’’ is high for the period, as in 
examining nearly 400 inventories of the early years of the 
seventeenth century only 19 were found to exceed the 
amount entered here. 

Oliver Diston took the degree of B.A. at Oxford, 3 May, 
1580, and of M.A. 3 July, 1582. (Foster’s Alumnt). He 
was instituted to the rectory of Upper Swell, 12 December, 
1574 and held it until 1587. He was also instituted to the 
rectory of Dumbleton 27 January, 1582, where he remained 
until his death. (The late F. S. Hockaday’s abstracts at 
Gloucester Public Library). 

Diston’s will is dated 28 September, 1615 and was 
proved on 6 November of that year. He desired that all 
his debts should be paid “‘-even to a farthynge.”’ He left 
a house and land called Longfurlong in Dumbleton to his 
wife Ann, with remainder to his son George. Other 
children named are William, Katherine, Ann, Grace and 
Elizabeth. 

It will interest those concerned in genealogical pursuits 
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to know that the late Mr. F. S. Hockaday arranged and 
numbered several hundreds of the inventories at the 
Probate Registry, Gloucester. He also prepared an 
index which is now at the Public Library. 


AN INVENTORIE of the goodes and cattles of Olyver Diston 
clarke deceased late prson of Dombleton in the county 
of Gloucester taken and appraysed on the ixth daie of 
October anno dni 1615: by John Dobeyns Anthony 
Diston Robert Diston Willm Ickyns and others in mann’ 
followinge vidz. 


INPRIMIS his purse and wearinge apprell _ v'! 
Item one maser bowle _ x® 
IN THE PARLOR | 
Item one table bord with a frame twoe 
formesonebenchandachayer xvj° 
IN THE HAULE 
Item one table bord, wt? a frame twoe x: 
formes one bench three stoles 
LOWER BEDCHAMER 
Item one Joyne! bedsteed w** a matt? 
xlij® 11j4 one fether bed one flock bed, 
one fether bowster twoe fether pillowes  iiij'' xiijs iij4 
one coverlett one paier of blanckettes 
111)" in toto 
Item one flock bed x‘ one fether bowster 
vi* viij4 one coverlett of blewe and 
yallow xvij* one cou'lett of red and ...,  .. 
igre ili" xvi 
xv* one good paier of blanckettes x” one 
other paier of blanckettes 1iij’ in toto 
Item one Joyne cubbart x* one Joyne 


coffer i11j* in toto 


1 Joined, meaning furniture put together. 
2 Coarse sacking on which a feather bed would be laid. 
3 Error for xxxvij. | 
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CHAMER over the owld prlor 
Item one ioyne bedsteed w'" a matt xiijs 
ilij? one fether bed, one fether bowster 
and twoe fether pillowes 1‘ in toto 
CHAMER over the buttery 
Item one bedsteed with a matt vj viij4 one 
trundell! bedsteed w'* a matt iiij® 
in toto 
Item ix quishinges? wowt stuffinge newe 
made 
Item twoe flockbedes xxvj* viij4 one fether 
bowster vj* viij? one flock bowster w'* 
a fether pillowe vj° viij* and one cover- 
lett and five blanckettes xv in toto 
HYNDE CHAMER 
Item twoe borden bedsteedes one flocke 
bedd twoe flock bowsters, one doble 
canvas® and twoe blankettes 
LYNNEN 


Item one holland bearinge sheet x°, five 


flaxen [sheetes] w'* lace through the. . 
x's) three other flaxen sheetes, xx°, 
fower paier of hempen _ sheetes 
XXXIlj® ii1j4, seven paier of hurden‘ 
sheetes ... [xl*] three flaxen bord- 
clothes® xij*, one longe hempen bordcloth 
and twoe short hempen bordclothes vi, 
three holland pillowe beares® vj*, twoe 
flaxen pillow beares 1i*, xvij flaxen 
napkyns xx*, x1j hempen napkyns vj 


eeee 


1 Truckle. 

2 Cushions. 

3 Coarse or unbleached cloth used for lining. 
* Strong coarse cloth. 

6 Table cloth. 

8 Pillow case. 

... . inventory damaged. 
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x* viij4 


x3 


lvs 


xXx$ 


xi xij4 
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BRAS 
Item one great bras pott xvj*, one other 
great bras pott viijt, twoe postnettes! 
of pot mettle viij', one bras dabnett? 
x1j4, one great bras kettle xv‘, twoe 
other bras kettles xvj*, twoe other lesser 
kettles viij® viij‘, one bras panne xij*, v'! *xj* x4 
one other bras panne vj*, one bras 
chafing dishe, one bras ladle one bras 
candlestick; and one bras skymmere 
ij* vi‘, one furnese pane xiij* iiij4 one 
bras morter w" a pestle iiij* and one 
warming pane iij® iiij* in toto 
PEWTER ) 
Item one dossen of great pewter platters 
XVlij*, one pewter charger 1j*: six lyttle 
pewter platters, and one lyttle pewter 
sawcer iiij*, one dosen of Alcamy® xxxii® vi‘ 
spones ij®, tenne pewter spones vj‘, 
three pewter candlestickes, and a pewter 
salte 11]* and twoe pewter Chamerpottes 
lij* 
OYORNE WARES 
Item one cole grate vj* one paier of Aund- 
yornes iiij* one paier of coboyrens* xij‘ 
one dripping pan ij vj‘ one fryinge pan 
xviij*, one fier shovell, one paier of f{xxxiij* vj‘ 
tonges twoe paier of pottwhockes® and 
twoe paier of lynckes iiij*, twoe broches® 


1 Tron pot. 

2 A pointed instrument. 

* Error for xiijs. 

3 Mixed metal. 

* Dogs for fire-irons. 

5 Hooks. 

6 Tool] for enlarging holes (like a crowbar). 
t Error for xxiij. 
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ij’, one gredoyrone vj‘, twoe clevors one 
chappinge knyf ij* in toto 
COWPERY WARES 
ii", three colers! twoe skeeles,? two liiij® 
cowles®, one churme, and a powdering 
tubb* xxvj® viij¢ in toto 
YMPLEMEN*“* and necessaryes of 
howshold wthin dores 
Item one lead todston,§ and one half 
todstone of lead iijé iiij’, a beame and 
skales xu‘, one bread grate vj‘, one 
muster myll xij4 one malt myll vj® viij4 
one ceston x*, twoe malt fyres, one xxviij® iiij¢ 
forch,® one meale fyre, twoe rying fyres 
and one Ryddle 1j* vj‘, one bushell’ 
xviij‘ one flaskett® and one baskett x 
in toto 
Item one chese p'sse ij® vj‘ 
Item vj cheesevates and twoe sutors?® 1j§, 
twoe wodden platters, twoe wodden 
meale bowles, and a fewe dishes w'* viij® vj* 
other treene!® ware xii‘ and three lether 
bottles 111}, certen earthen pottes and 
mylkpans xviij‘ in toto 
Item certen shelves and settles of wood in 
dyu's romes abowt the howse xs 
Item xv inward dores w lockes uppon 
dyu’s of them XxXx5 
1 A large open tub. 
3 Pails, 
3 Large wooden tub. 
* Salting tub. 
8 A weight, usually 28 Ibs., but varying locally. 
* Fork. 
7 Measure. 
8 Washing tub. 


® Round boards placed between, or on, cheeses in press, 
10 Earthen vessels. 
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Item three wyndow lyddes? 
Item a leether male? bagge 
STORE OF HUSWIFRY 

Item xxxvili slipps® or skaynes of hempen 
yarne | 

Item 45 skaynes of hurden yarne 

Item xx" of corse wooll 
PROVISION IN STORE for howskeping 

Item 76 Cheeses and three gawnes‘ of 
butter | 

Item twoe pottes of lyquor 

YMPLEMENTES of husbandry 

Item 3 paier of Iron bownd wheeles and 3 
longe cartes , 

Item twoe paier of donge draftes® and 
twoe donge kribbes® 

Item two harrowes one plowe w*" oyrens 
one rowle’? and a peece of tymber to 
make a paier of donge draftes 

Item tymber to make a newe paier of 
wheeles 

Item one spade, twoe shovells, one axe one 
hatched one donge rack, 3: dong pickes 
4: sheepickes,§ 6: rackes 

Item twoe axtrees and 16: harrow bowles® 

Item 4 owld sythes w*" sneedes!® and 
nebbes" and one new sythe 

Item twoe cart rope 

QUICK CATTELLE 
Item vij great hog pigges 


1 Shutters. 2 Meal. 


3 A certain quantity of yarn. 
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je vj’ 
iiije 


XXXlij® iiij* 
XXXVJ® viij¢ 
x5 


yi 
vs 


x48 


xx 


x® 
vj° 

+8 ee *d 
VjJ§ vuj 
v8 
iiij 
iiij! xe 


4 Pails. 


5 For drag, as dung-drag, or hooked implement for drawing from a cart. 


8 Sieves (or baskets). 
7 Roller. 
8 Hooks, shepherd’s crooks. 
® Bar or beam of harrow. 
10 Shaft or pole of scythe. 
11 Part of handle of scythe. 
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Item'‘twoe great sowe pigges 

Item fyve great store pigges 

Item twoe lyttle store pigges 

Item one leane boar 

Item 16 Kyne, and twoe, three yeare owld 
heighfors 

Item three weanyng calves 

Item 20 yewes vij" sixteene wether sheepe 
vj" viij* and xj other sheepe iij/i 

Item 4 cart geldinges, w'* their harnes x", 
twoe mares w'" their geares vj! vjé viij4 
and twoe, twoyeareowld mare cowltes 
vii 

Item the powltry about the howse 

CORNE AND HAY 

Item the corne in the barne unthreshed of 
the sortes of wheate barly, and powlse 
ou' and aboue 27 strickes'! of wheat 
w°" ys to be paid as a debt 

Item the crop of wheate sowed uppon the 
ground 

Woop and tymber 

Item the hay 

Item the fier wood and tymber abowt the 
howse and in the coppies 

Item the tablettes? rackes mayngers and 
moveables in the stables and cow house 

Item one standinge beast rack and 3 pigges 
trowes 

Item one longe ladder and one short 
ladder 

Item dyu's thinges of smale valewe nott 
p’tyculerly sett downe 

Suma totis. *cccxxxv" vjs viij* 

1 Bushels. 
3 Hayloft. 


Xx8 

XxXxiij® iiijé 
vs 

xiije itij? 


xii 
xls 


xvj"' viii® 


xxj" vis viiid 


ije 


cli 


viil! 


xvii 


ij 


1j® viij* 


* The correct total, allowing for errors in casting, is cccxxxiv" viij® viij4. 
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THE CONSISTORY COURT OF THE DIOCESE OF 
| GLOUCESTER. 
By the late F. S. Hocxapay, F.R.Hist.Soc. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


This paper on the Consistory Court of the Diocese of Gloucester 
was written by the late Mr. F. S. Hockaday as the outcome of 
his desire to understand the practice of the Court, in which he 
had become interested through his examination of the diocesan 
records. It was eventually prepared in its present form for the 
use of friends whose services were enlisted in the work which is 
outlined in the obituary notice printed in this volume. 

The survey of the court practice was completed by Ig1I. 
It met with the approval of the Royal Commission on Public 
Records, before which Mr. Hockaday gave evidence,! and was 
also submitted to Sir Lewis Dibdin, Dean of the Arches, who 
wrote to Mr. Hockaday expressing in no ordinary terms his 
sense of its value and interest, and making suggestions on various 
points. 

Mr. Hockaday intended to print his paper as an introduction 
to the Diocesan Record Series he had in mind, but which, for 
various reasons (principally caused by the European War), 
could not be carried out during his lifetime. The value of sucha 
review of procedure in the local ecclesiastical court is evident, 
and its present publication will form a memorial of the work of one 
who gave almost all the leisure of the last few years of his life 
to a vast undertaking of great importance. 

Except for the omission of precedents which would have made 
the paper unduly long, and the insertion of notes, the text is 
exactly as left by Mr. Hockaday. Anyone wishing to consult 
the precedents (which are all taken from diocesan records) can 
see a complete copy of Mr. Hockaday’s survey at the Gloucester 
Public Library. References to these (e.g. Hockaday, 4-5), with 
an indication of their nature, are inserted. 


Acting on the suggestion made by Sir Lewis Dibdin to Mr. 
Hockaday the Editor has given references throughout the paper 
to the works of Oughton, Conset, and Law, the principal authorities 
on the practice of ecclesiastical courts. The following are the 
full titles :— 

(1) Ordo Judiciorum; sive methodus procedendi in Negotiis 
et Litibus in Foro Ecclesiastico-Civile Britannico et 
Hibernico. Per Thomam Oughton. 1738. (Referred to 
as Oughton). 


1 Royal Commission on Public Records (1919), vol. iii, pt. iii, 23-6. 
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The Practice of the Spiritual or Ecclesiastical Courts. 
By H. Conset. 3rd Edition. 1708. (Conset). 

Forms of Ecclesiastical Law; or the mode of conducting 
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I. JURISDICTION. 


HE jurisdiction extended generally to matters con- 
cerning the health of the soul and reformation and 
correction of manners, and to certain contentious matters, 
and was founded on immemorial custom, provincial 
constitutions, canons made in convocations, and statutes 
or acts of parliament concerning affairs of religion. 
Prior to the Norman conquest the bishop sat in the 
shire and hundred courts and dealt with ecclesiastical 
matters and the sheriff sat and dealt with temporal matters. 
William the Conqueror separated the trials of ecclesias- 
tical and secular causes by an edict providing 


that no bishop or archdeacon shall henceforth hold pleas 
touching ecclesiastical laws in the hundred courts, nor 
draw to the judgment of secular men causes which 
pertain to the government of souls; whoever, according 
to the episcopal laws is summoned for any cause or 
fault is to come to the place chosen or named by the 
bishop, and there make his answer, and not according 
to the hundred but according to the canons and epis- 
copal laws, is to do right to God and his bishop. 


The Reformation did not affect the jurisdiction or 
constitution of the consistory court, but the king’s 
supreme headship was emphasised in the headings of the 
journal of the acts of the court during the reign of Edward 
vi, when instead of the chancellor being described as 
official etc. of the bishop, he figures as deputy of the king, 
e.g. [translation] 


Acts had and done in the Royal Ecclesiastical Court held 
in the Cathedral Church of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity Gloucester in the consistorial place there on 
Saturday viz. gth day of the month of March a.p. 1548 
(1549 n.s.] before the worshippful master John 
Williams doctor of laws, deputy of the most illustrious 
_our lord and prince in Christ Lord Edward vi, by the 
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grace of God king of England France and Ireland 
defender of the faith etc. 


and citations were drawn in the name of the king and 
signed by the same John Williams “ official of the diocese 
of Gloucester.” 

This was in accordance with 1 Edward vi, c. 2, which 
statute was repealed by 1 and 2 Philip and Mary c. 8, and 
thenceforth the old forms were reverted to. 

All causes tried in the consistory court were classified, 
either as causes of office, or causes of instance. Causes of 
office were disciplinary and were instituted either by the 
mere Office of the judge, or by the office of the judge moved 
or promoted by some person. Proceedings by the mere 
office of the judge arose on presentments, denunciations, 
accusations or petitions on which the judge proceeded in 
his own name and the cause was entered as 

Office of the judge against A.B. in a cause of etc. 

The office of the judge was said to be promoted when the 
accusation was made and prosecuted by a party having 
first obtained leave of the judge and the cause was then 
entered as 

Office of the judge promoted by A.B. against C.D. in 

a cause of etc. 


Causes of instance were prosecuted directly by a plaintiff 
against a defendant. 


CAUSES OF OFFICE were:— 

Absence from divine service in the parish church. 
Not taking the holy communion at Easter. 

Brawling in a church or churchyard. 

Laying violent hands on a clergyman. 

Heretical pravity. 

Practising sorcery or witchcraft. 

Blasphemy. 

Being a scold or disturber of neighbours. 

Adultery, fornication or incontinency, incest, bigamy. 
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Bawdry. 

Harbouring or resetting (of a person liable to punish- 
ment for any offence, e.g. a pregnant single woman). 

Drunkenness. 

Keeping open an alehouse during the time of divine 
service. 

Selling meat during the time of divine service, or on fast 
days. 

Working (including fishing) on Sundays or holy days. 

Non-payment of a church rate. 

Non-payment of a legacy to pious uses. 

Impeding marriage. 

Usury. 

Not proving a will or taking out administration of the 
goods of a deceased person. 

Rash administration of the goods of a deceased person. 

Non-payment by an executor or administrator of the 
debts of a deceased person. 

Default of an executor or administrator in making an 
inventory and rendering account, obstruction of an 
executor or administrator in his office. 

The businesses of proving wills and granting adminis- 
trations, guardianship of minors, distribution of the 
assets of a deceased insolvent amongst his creditors, of 
building and altering churches and glebe buildings, 
erecting organs, seats, galleries, vaults, etc. 

Conduct of the clergy and divine service, e.g. doctrine, 
morals, vestments, ritual, ornaments, non-residence, 
pluralities, intrusion, simony, acting without licence, non- 
attendance at visitations, etc. 

Schoolmasters teaching without the bishop's licence. 

Physicians, surgeons and midwives practising without 
the bishop’s licence. 

Non-reparation of chancels by patrons, rectors or their 
farmers. 

Churchwardens refusing to serve the office, not keeping 
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in repair the fabric of the church and the walls or bounds 
of the cemetery, not rendering an account of receipts and 
expenditure, not attending visitations and making present- 
ments, detaining money or property belonging to the 
parish, etc. 

Contumacy and contempt of the jurisdiction of the 
court. 

Perjury in any ecclesiastical suit. 

Shipping matters. 

CAUSES OF INSTANCE were:— 

Matrimonial causes e.g. breach of a contract to marry, 
jactitation of marriage, subtraction of dowry, restitution 
of conjugal rights, alimony, divorce or separation from 
bed and board, nullity of marriage. 

Filiation. 

Perturbation of seat in a church. 

Dilapidations. 

Subtraction of church duty by a clergyman. 

Subtraction of synodals, procurations or other dues. 

Subtraction of tithes, pensions, mortuaries, or other 
ecclesiastical dues. 

Subtraction of a personal legacy. 

Subtraction of fees due to a proctor. 

Defamation or reproach. 

Subtraction of amounts collected by authority of king’s 
briefs. . 

During the civil war in the reign of Charles 1, the business 
of the court was much interfered with. Office causes 
ended in 1641, the last entry in the act books is a testa- 
mentary cause on July 25, 1644, and the last suits for tithe 
and defamation were in December, 1642, but a book of 
depositions contains evidence of witnesses in testamentary 
matters up to April 16, 1649, and a book of caveats in 
testamentary matters contains entries up to March 12, 
1652/3. In the Gloucester probate registry there are a 
few wills of 1651 and 1652, one of 1655 and one of 1659. 
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After the restoration of the monarchy the court resumed 
its functions, but there is no entry referring to the cause of 
the suspension. The first entry in the act books is the 
journal of a court day on November 20, 1661, although the 
entries in the deposition book recommenced on March 5, 
1660/1 and were attested by the same surrogate as in 1649. 

Jurisdiction in the matter of wills and administrations 
was transferred from this court to a new Court of Probate, 
having district registries, by 21 and. 22 Vic. c. 77, which 
took effect as from Jan. 1, 1858. The district registry of 
Gloucester comprises the county, including the city of 
Gloucester. This act provided for the transfer to the new 
authority, of all wills and inventories and act books, 
wholly or mainly relating to the grants of probate and 
administration, and this was supposed to have been done 
in the case of Gloucester Consistory court. 

A calendar of wills in the probate registry of Gloucester 
which had been proved in the consistory court and courts 
of the peculiars of Bibury and Bishop’s Cleeve was issued 
by the British Record Society in 1895. When the wills 
were compared with the registers many were missing and 
are so marked in the printed calendar, but amongst the 
volumes and papers discovered in 1908 many missing 
wills and a great number of inventories were found by the 
writer, and handed over to the district probate registry at 
Gloucester. No calendar of administrations was made as 
the books of record were missing, but the greater part of 
these have been found amongst the act books and have also 
been handed over to the district probate registry. 

The jurisdiction of the court was abolished in suits for 
defamation by 18-19 Vic. c. 41 (June 26, 1855) and in suits 
for brawling, except for persons in holy orders by 23-24 
Vic. c. 31, 32. (July 3, 1860). 

At several different periods concurrent jurisdiction was 
exercised in the diocese by Royal Commissioners. The 
Court of High Commission was brought into being by 
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virtue of powers contained in 1 Eliz.c. 1. From time to 
time commissions were issued under the great seal, for the 
execution of the supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

The records of their proceedings in this diocese show that 
they exercised powers beyond those enjoyed by the con- 
sistory court. One act book exclusively devoted to their 
proceedings during the period between August, 1574 and 
July, 1582, shows that in addition to punishment by 
ecclesiastical censure, they committed for trial at the 
assizes and imposed various terms of imprisonment in the 
sheriff's prison. The following sentence in a cause of 
incest, is an example of the exercise of the power of 
imprisonment, in addition to the public penance which 
might have been enjoined by the judge of the consistory 
court. 

The court day was Friday, Oct. 11, 1577, the royal 
commissioners, Masters Thomas Powell, LL.D. [the 
chancellor of the diocese] Richard Pate, esq. and Thomas 
Piry, M.A. [a prebendary of the cathedral], the registrar 
Philip Morgan, notary public. 

John Daunser and Margery Charington stood monished 

to appear uppon whose apparaunce the commissioners 

demaunded of them whether they had had carnall 
knowledge together and committed the horrible sine of 
incest, they confessed the facte the said Margerie 
beinge the naturall sister of the mother of the said 

Daunser, Whereuppon the said commissioners decreed 

their penaunce viz. 

That presentlie they should be committed to the 
sheriffes presons within the cittie of Glouc there to 
remayne until Saterdaye cum sevenight in which daye 
they to com furthe and to have papers sett on their 
hedes written in great letters viz uppon her hed written 
ffor carnall copulation with her naturall sisters sonne 
uppon his hedd for carnal copulation with his naturall 
Mothers sister and to stand therewith uppon the ledds 
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loyning to the highe crosse of Glouc and there to 
remayne bare foted bare leggedd and bare hedded with 
a whitt shete about eyther of them havinge their face 
open and towardes the people from xi of the clock untill 
11 of the same daye, And from thens to ward againe 
from whens they cam untill the morowe after beinge 
Sundaye they shal be brought to the cathedral church 
of Glouc and there in like sort to stand before the pulpitt 
uppon a hie forme for the purpose provided duringe the 
time of the sermond And from thens to prison againe 
untill the next Sundaye following in which daye they 
shall in like order stand in the parishe churche of Huckel- 
cott in the mydle of the churche before the pulpitt upon 
sum hie forme from the beginning of the latenye unto 
thend of service, And then to pryson againe from whens 
they cam there to remayne untillthe next Sundayeafter, 
in which daye to stand in like order in the parishe church 
of Winston and to certifye of their said penaunce don 
under the hand writtinge of the person vicar or curatt of 
the said parishe churches the next court day to be kept 
by the said commissioners next after the last daye of 
penaunce don, being monished personally bothe then 
to appere and not to depart without licens etc and 
this in part of their penaunce etc and to receave 
further direction for the resedue of their said penaunce 
the said daye. 

During vacancies of the see, jurisdiction in the diocese 
belonged to the archbishop of Canterbury, acting by and 
through his vicar general, who usually appointed the 
chancellor of Gloucester to act as his surrogate.} 


2. CONSTITUTION. 
The constitution of the consistory court required a 
judge, viz. the bishop, or his chancellor, or a surrogate, a 
registrar, proctors and apparitors or mandatories. 


1 Certificate of such an appointment in 1734 on the death of Bishop Sydall. 
Hockaday, 4-5. 
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Chancellors, or ‘‘ bishops’ lawyers ”’ were first introduced 
into the church by the second canon of the council of 
Chalcedon, and were men trained in both canon and civil 
law. The term of chancellor combines the distinct offices 
of vicar general in spirituals in which the official acts in 
causes of voluntary jurisdiction, such as visitation, 
correction of manners, granting institutions, and that of 
principal official of the bishop’s consistory courts, dealing 
with contentious matters such as wills, legacies, marriages, 
tithes, defamations etc. 

The acts of the first court held Nov. 28, 1541, describe 
bishop Wakeman as bishop of Gloucester by divine 
permission and the king’s authority and munificence, and 
record the reading of a commission appointing Mr. John 
Williams, LL.B.,to an office not specified, who assumed the 
office, his name being added to the bishop’s as presiding 
over the day’s proceedings, and thereafter until his death 
in 1588 he held the office of vicar general in spirituals and 
official principal of the bishop’s consistory court. Rudder 
says that Williams held the office jointly with Richard 
Brown but of this there is no evidence in the record. It 
is true that the second act of the court was the publication 
of another commission and the assumption of some office 
by Richard Browne, LL.B., but no particulars are given 
and there is no record in the acts of the court, nor in 
citations, libels, institutions of clergy, examination of 
witnesses or other documents of his acting as chancellor or 
judge at any time. Unfortunately there is no copy of the 
commissions referred to. Richard Browne was vicar of 
Stonehouse, and was appointed one of the prebendaries of 
Gloucester cathedral by the foundation charter of Sep- 
tember 3, I54I. 

The qualification of a chancellor will be found in canon 
127 of 1603, and his appointment is in the gift of the 
bishop.} 

1 Oath taken by Chancellor, 1785. Hockaday, 6. 
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In 1590 bishop Bullingham suspended his chancellor, 
William Blackleech, from his office. The chancellor 
appealed to the lord chancellor, who issued a mandate to 
the bishop to reinstate him, and the record of the pro- 
ceedings in court on the day when this was done makes 
very interesting reading, for the bishop, whilst setting an 
example of obedience where obedience was due, said that 
he intended to take steps to ensure justice being done and 
therefore in future he would himself preside at all sittings 
of the court. This did not meet with the chancellor’s 
approval, who thereupon caused the principal apparitor’s 
deputy toannounce the adjournment of the court and with- 
drew with some of the proctors into the nave of the cathe- 
dral. Finding that the court proceeded to business he 
came back and caused a further announcement to be made 
of an adjournment to St. John’s church, which was equally 
ineffective, but thenceforth for several years he held a 
court in St. John’s church whilst the bishop was sitting in 
the cathedral. 

Surrogates were appointed to act by and for the 
chancellor, during his absence, and their qualifications 
included being either a grave minister and graduate, or a 
licenced public preacher, holding a benefice near the court, 
or a bachelor of law or a master of arts at least, having 
some skill in civil and ecclesiastical law as is expressed 
more fully in canon 128 of 1603.! 

The presence of a registrar, or scribe of the acts, was 
necessary during all proceedings of the court. The 
principal registrar was necessarily a notary public, and was. 
appointed for life by the bishop. A deputy registrar, 
being also a notary public, might be appointed by the 
principal registrar, subject to the bishop’s approval. In 
the absence of both, two or three credible persons were 
appointed by the judge to be witnesses of the acts and to 
write the record. 

1 Oath taken by Surrogate, 1785. Hockaday, 7. 
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The duties of a registrar which included examination of 
witnesses and the writing of their depositions, and making 
copies of the same for the parties concerned are dealt with 
in canons 65, 92, 97, 116, 120, 123, 129, 132, 133, 134, 136, 
and 137 of 1603. 

By a constitution of Archbishop Chicheley, A.D. 1415, a 
registrar might not be a married man nor a layman. 
This restriction was abolished by 37 Hen. vill, c. 17, which 
act was repealed by 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, c. 8, and 
revived by 1 Eliz. c. 1.14 

Proctors were admitted by the bishop, to conduct the 
business of litigants and to do all things necessary for 
their clients. Only a limited number were appointed. 
Their office was regulated by constitutions of Otho in 
1237 and Peecham in 1281, canons 129-133 of 1603, Acts 
5 Eliz., c. 14 (1562), 53 Geo. 111 c. 127 ( 1813), 20 and 21 
Vic. c. 77 (Aug. 25, 1857) and 21 and 22 Vic.,c. 95. The 
present practice is for a solicitor to act as “‘ proxy.’’6 

A search through a great number of act books has not 
produced any record of the conduct of any cause by an 
advocate, but on some occasions the judge adjourned a 
cause in order that a point might be argued by counsel or 
that he might consult learned counsel. 

Apparitors or mandatories, commonly known to the 
people as “ sumners,’’ were appointed by the bishop to be 
the official messengers of the court for the service of 
citations. There was one apparitor-general who called in 
court the parties cited, and one or more apparitors for each 
deanery. Canon 138 deals with excess in numbers. They 
were required to be literate i.e. able to read printed or 

1 Appointment of Vicar General and Official Principal of the diocese, 1891. 
Hockaday, 7-10. 
2 Patent of Reyistrarship, 1898. Ibid. 10-12. 


3 Confirmation of appointment of rezistrar by Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. 
Ibid. 12. 

4 Oaths of principal registrar, 1736 and deputy registrar, 1832. Ibid. 12, 13. 

5 Patent of appointment of proctor, 1833; oath taken, 1754; form of 
resignation, 1735. Ibid. 13-14. 
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written characters, but not necessarily to understand 
Latin. 


THE PLACE OF JUSTICE. 


From the date of the foundation of the diocese the 
consistorial place was a railed in space, about 22 ft. by 17 
ft. at the west end of the south aisle in Gloucester cathe- 
dral. Carter’s plans, dated 1807, show the position of this 
place. An old engraving of a view taken from the west 
end of the nave, looking towards the south door shows that 
it was enclosed by a wooden balustrade.? The place of 
junction with the south wall can still be traced. The 
judge sat under the window in the south wall, the registrar 
at a desk in an enclosed well, containing a table with a 
seat round it. A narrow space remained between this 
enclosure and the balustrade so that most of the parties 
concerned in the suits, and the spectators, must have 
remained in the nave and south aisle. This consistorial 
place was moved to the chapter house, when the font was 
placed in its present position in 1863. Occasional acts 
were done in the residences, and gardens, of the bishop, 
chancellor, surrogates, or registrars, also in the cloisters, as 
well as in parish churches during visitations, or before 
commissions specially appointed, a notary public being 
always present, as required by canon 123. 

At Bristol the old court room with its benches, desk and 
table, is still in existence opening out of the south aisle and 
a very gloomy place it 1s. 


1 Oath taken by apparitor, 1826; appointment of, 1735; certificate of 
appointment and mandate to admit, 1780. Hockaday, 15, 16. 

2 The Ichnography of ye Cathedral Church of Gloucester. Walt: Merricke 
cler: delin. Notdated. Inscribed to John Snell, as member of parliament for 
Gloucester, for which city he sat from 1713 until his death, 9th September, 1726. 

The arrangement of the Court is better shown on the ground plan of the 
of the Cathedral drawn by John Carter (Cathedral Church of Gloucester, 1809. 
The engraved title page is inscribed ‘‘ Published by the Society of Antiquaries 
London, 23 April, 1807.) Also by John Coney, published June 1, 1826, and 
included in Dugdale’s Monasticon (ei. by Caley and Ellis, 1846),1,530. Ed. 
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3. RECORD OF ACTS AND PROCEEDINGS. 

The acts of the court were entered in abbreviated Latin 
until Mar. 25, 1733, from which date in accordance with 
4 Geo. II, c. 26, and 6 Geo. II, c. 6 and 14, they as well as all 
other documents, were written in English. Before that 
date the actual evidence of witnesses, interrogatories 
(usually), the ‘English note”’ of citations and certificates 
of service, letters denunciatory and certificates of publica- 
tion, schedules of penance and certificates of performance 
were written in English, but most other documents in 
Latin. 

The principal act of 4 Geo. II, c. 26, reads: 

Whereas many and great Mischiefs do frequently 

happen to the Subjects of this Kingdom, from the 

Proceedings in Courts of Justice being in an unknown 

Language, those who are summoned and impleaded 

having no Knowledge or Understanding of what is 

alledged for or against them in the Pleadings of their 

Lawyers and Attornies, who use a Character not legible 

to any but Persons practising the Law: To remedy 

these great Mischiefs and to protect the Lives and 

Fortunes of the Subjects of that Part of Great Britain 

called England, more effectually than heretofore, from the 

Peril of being ensnared or brought in Danger by Forms 

and Proceedings in Courts of Justice, in an unknown 

Language, Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent 

Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 

Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons of Great 

Britain, in Parliament assembled, and by the Authority 

of the same, That from and after the Twenty fifth Day 

of March, One thousand seven hundred and thirty three, 
all Writs, Process and Returns thereof, and Proceedings. 
thereon, and all Pleadings, Rules, Orders, Indictments, 

Informations, Inquisitions, Presentments, Verdicts, 

Prohibitions, Certificates, and all Patents, Charters, 

Pardons, Commissions, Records, Judgments, Statutes, 
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Recognizances, Bonds, Rolls, Entries, Fines and 

Recoveries, and all Proceedings relating thereunto, and 

all Proceedings of Courts Leet, Courts Baron, and 

Customary Courts, and all Copies thereof, and all 

Proceedings whatsoever in any Courts of Justice 

within that Part of Great Britain called England, and 

in the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, and which 
concern the Law and Administration of Justice, shall 
be in the English Tongue and Language only, and not 
in Latin or French, or any other Tongue or Language 
whatsoever, and shall be written in such a common 
legible Hand and Character, as the Acts of Parliament 
are usually ingrossed in, and the Lines and Words of 
the same to be wnitten at least as close as the said 

Acts usually are, and not in any Hand commonly called 
' Court Hand, and in Words at Length and not abbre- 

viated; any Law, Custom or Usage heretofore to the 

contrary thereof notwithstanding, etc. 

The amending act of 6 Geo. 11, c. 14, allowed the use of 
figures for the expression of numbers, the use of abbrevia- 
tions commonly used in the English language, and the use 
of known technical words in writs or other process. 

The acts of the Gloucester Consistory Court were kept in 
the form of a journal, the proceedings of each court day 
being headed in a form similar to the following, viz. :— 

Acts had taken and expedited before the Worshipfull 

Sir Henry Penrice Knight Doctor of Laws Vicar 

General in Spirituals of the right Reverend Father in 

God Martin by divine Permission Lord Bishop of the 

Diocese of Gloucester and of his Episcopal Consistory 

Official principal lawfully constituted in the Cathedral 

Church of Gloucester in the Consistorial place there on 

Saturday the twelfth Day of July in the year of our 

Lord, 1735 and in the presence of Edw: Stephens Reg’. 

If the judge were a surrogate of the chancellor, the 
form was:— 


VOL. XLVI P 
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Court day 25th of September, 1735 Before the 
Reverend Mr. John Gregory Clerk Master of Arts 
Surrogate of the Worshipfull Sir Henry Penrice Knight 
Doctor of Laws and Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Gloucester in the presence of Edw: Stephens Reg". 
Very often however, the writer of the acts contented 

himself with a skeleton heading giving the name of the 
judge, date and place. 

The following is a copy of the entries in the act book in a 
cause of defamation which lasted from May 8, 1834, to 
June 4, 1835. There were also documents (citations, 
libel, etc) and the depositions of witnesses. 

Bourton on the Water 

Thomas Brindle by the appointment of Mary Ann 

Brindle his daughter a Minor v. Thomas Matthews. 

Proctors—Matthews, Smallridge. 

Defamation. 

May 8, 1834. Service of Citation proved by Marshall 

Allen. Defendant appeared and constituted Smallridge 

his Proctor Apud Acta. Burrup for Matthews alleged 

that he would exhibit Libel as of this day. Smallridge 
prayed time to consult which the Judge assigned. 

May 22.—Smallridge prayed further time to consult 

which the Judge assigned. 

Jun. 5—Matthews prayed the admission of his Libel. 

Smallridge argued against its admission. The judge 

decreed the admission of the Libel and on the prayer of 

Matthews assigned him a term probatory to prove the 

contents thereof. Smallridge dissented and contested 

suit negatively. 

Jun. 19—Matthews prayed that his term probatory be 

further continued which the Judge assigned. Small- 

ridge dissenting. 

Jul. 3—Matthews prayed that his term probatory be 

further continued which the Judge assigned. Small- 

ridge dissenting. Matthews produced as Witnesses on 
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the part of the Promoter James Payne of Bourton on 
the Water, Glazier, John Hill of the same parish 
shoemaker, John Dalby of the same parish baker, Robert 
Fletcher of the same parish Yeoman or Servant, Joseph 
Slatter of Lechlade Collar Maker and John Pitman 
Clifford late of Bourton on the Water but now of the 
parish of Kempsford Farmer and prayed that they may 
be sworn and examined—they were respectively sworn 
on the Holy Evangelists and admonished to attend the 
Registrars for examination after the rising of the Court 
this day—Smallridge prayed time to exhibit Inter- 
rogatories—Matthews dissented and stated that he had 
given notice to Smaltridge of the production today of 
the several Witnesses before post time on Monday last 
and prayed that the examination of the witnesses do 
proceed—-Smallridge objected to the examination on the 
ground that he had not had sufficient notice of the 
production of witnesses to make the necessary enquiries 
and prepare Interrogatories—Matthews produced the 
notice of the production of the several witnesses and 
proved by the oath in Open Court of Henry Rea service 
of a true copy thereof on Smallridge on Monday last the 
30th day of June, 1834 between the hours of 3 and 4 
o'clock in the afternoon—Matthews also proved by the 
Oath of Marshall Allen the apparitor the service of 
compulsory personally on James Payne, John Dalby and 
John Hill respectively. The Judge considered the 
notice of production of witnesses sufficient and refused 
time to Smallridge to exhibit Interrogatories and 
assigned that examination of Witnesses do proceed. 
Smallridge protested of a grievance and gave notice of 
his intention of appealing within the time allowed by 
Law. 

Jul. 17.—\The Registrars reported that James Payne, 
John Dalby, John Hill, Robert Fletcher, George 
Fletcher, Joseph Slatter and John Pitman Clifford had 
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been examined and their Depositions severally repeated. 
Matthews prayed that the Depositions of the Witnesses 
may be published. The Judge decreed publication of 
the Depositions at the next Court unless Smallridge 
should then exhibit a defensive allegation. — 
Jul. 31.—Smallridge exhibited a defensive allegation 
and prayed its admission. Matthews prayed time to 
consult which the Judge assigned. 
Aug. 14.—Smallridge prayed that his Allegation be 
admitted. Davis for Matthews dissented and prayed 
that the allegation do stand on admission until the next 
Court which the Judge assigned Smallridge dissenting, 
Aug. 28.—Smallridge prayed that his allegation be 
admitted. Matthews argued against its admission. 
uThe judge having heard Smallridge in reply rejected 
the Allegation. Smallridge dissented and Alledged 
that he would give in another Allegation as of this day. 
Matthews prayed that the Depositions be published. 
The Judge decreed publication thereof Smallridge 
dissenting. 
Sep. 11.—Matthews prayed a term to propound all Acts 
which the Judge assigned, Smallridge prayed a term 
till next Court to exhibit an exceptive Allegation which 
the Judge assigned Matthews dissenting. 
Sep. 12.—Continued on the Act of last Court on the 
prayer of Smallridge. 
Sep. 18.—Matthews prayed a term to conclude which 
the Judge assigned. 
Nov. 6. Matthews and Smallridge concluded and 
prayed that the Judge would conclude with them; the 
Judge concluded accordingly and on the prayer of 
Matthews assigned Informations and sentence at the 
next Court. | 
Nov. 20. Informations were had and each proctor 
porrected a sentence in favor of his party and prayed 
that it may be read and promulged. The Defendant 
not being present the Judge directed that the Defendant 
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be monished to attend at the next Court to hear 
sentence. 

Dec. 4. Matthews alleged that monition had been 
extracted. Marshall Allen the Apparitor, being sworn, 
deposed that he searched for Defendant but could not 
find him and that he served the Defendant’s wife with 
Copy monition. Smallridge admitted that Defendant’s 
wife had received Copy monition but that Defendant 
himself was in Worcestershire. Matthews then prayed 
that sentence may be read for his party and Smallridge 
did the like. The judge then signed, read and pro- 
mulged sentence against the Defendant. Matthews 
alleged that he would deliver in a Bill to be payed and 
Smallridge gave notice of a grievance and alleged that 
he would appeal against the sentence within the time 
allowed by law. 

Dec. 18. Smallridge not having appealed, Matthews 
alleged that he had delivered in a Bill to be taxed which 
the Judge referred to the Registrars. 

Jan. 1, 1835. Matthews required that the Defendant be 
called. The Defendant was thrice called but did not 
appear. Matthews then alleged that Defendant had 
failed to comply with any part of the sentence and 
accused his contumacy and prayed that he may be 
decreed contumacious and in contempt. The Judge 
took time to consider. The Registrars reported that 
they had been attended by both Proctors on taxation 
and that they had taxed the Bill at the sum of £53 11 II 
which the Judge confirmed. Matthews prayed a 
monition for payment which the Judge decreed. 

Feb. 12. Burrup for Matthews prayed a monition 
calling on Defendant to perform penance enjoyned in 
obedience to the sentence of such monition—which the 
Judge decreed—Smallridge dissenting. Burrup for 
Matthews alleged that the monition for costs had been 
extracted. 
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Feb. 20. Burrup for Matthews alleged that monition 
for extracting penance had been issued under seal and 
prayed that the cause do stand on the same act which 
the judge assigned Smallridge dissenting. 

Feb. 26. Cooke for Matthews alleged that monition 
had been served on Defendant Service of Monition on 
Defendant duly proved by Marshall Allen the Apparitor. 
Cooke for Matthews prayed that Certificate of service be 
continued until next court which the Judge assigned. 
Smallridge dissenting. 

Mar. 12. Smallridge exhibited a Certificate under the 
hands of the Minister and Churchwardens of the parish 
of Bourton on the Water that the penance had been 
duly served on Defendant as by the Minutes of this Court 
of the 26th day of February last will appear. Yet that 
the costs had not been payed. He therefore prayed 
that the Defendant may be decreed contumacious and 
in contempt for non payment of costs and that the usual 
certificate may be granted. The Defendant was thrice 
called but did not appear. The Judge thereupon 
decreed Defendant contumacious and in contempt and 
directed that the usual certificate be extracted. Small- 
ridge dissenting. 

Mar. 26. Matthews alleged that the usual certificate 
had been extracted which the Registrars confirmed. 
Apr. 2. Matthews alleged that he had bespoken the 
Writ de contumace capiendo but that it could not be 
obtained until next term. 

Apr. 16. Continued on the same Act on the prayer of 
Burrup. 

Apr. 23. Continued on the same Act on the prayer of 
Cooke for Matthews. 

Apr. 30. Continued on the same Act on the prayer of 
Matthews. | 

May 7. Matthews alleged that the Writ de contumace 
capiendo had been issued but not executed and prayed 
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that the cause be continued on the same Act which the 

Judge assigned. 

May 21. Continued on the same Act on the prayer of 

Matthews. 

Jun. 4, 1835. Nil Act by Matthews. 

During the vacancy of the see, the full form, used in the 
case of a surrogate acting by authority of the vicar 
general and official principal of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was: 

“Court Day the 24th of January, 1733=[1734 n.s.] 
Before the Reverend Mr. Benjamin Newton Master of 
Arts Surrogate lawfully appointed to the Worshipfull 
George Paul etc. in the presence of Thomas Branch 
Notary Publick.”’ 


Then followed all the causes pending and undetermined 
written in beforehand by the registrar, who gave a note of 
the position of the suit on that day and left a space-for the 
record of the day’s proceedings. 


4. PRACTICE OF THE COURT. 


The following description of the practice of the court is 
mainly compiled from a study of the act books and 
documents of Gloucester consistory court, assisted by 
references to J. T. Law’s Forms of ecclesiastical law, 
Gibson’s Codex ecclestastict anglicant, and Francis Clerke’s 
(or Clarke) Praxis tam jus dicentibus quam alits omnibus, 
qui in foro ecclesiastico versantur apprime utilis. | 

Clerke who was admitted proctor of the court of Arches 
Oct. 27, 15641 and practised in all the superior ecclesi- 
astical courts of the province of Canterbury, finished his 
manuscript Apr. 20, 1596 but did not publish it. Several 
written copies were made, one of which, in 222 folios, 
dated Dec. 7. 163—‘“ written by Tho. Brethers of Glouces- 
ter,’ is amongst the records of the Gloucester diocesan 


1 Parker's register fo. 251 a. 
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registry... Law’s work is mainly founded on Oughton’s 
Ordo judiciorum which again was taken almost entirely 
from Clerke’s Praxis. 

Modern statute law (of the nineteenth century) has 
altered much of the procedure and restricted the juris- 
diction of the court. 

-. The examples of documents are principally selected 
from the period following the adoption of English as the 
language of record. 

There were two methods of procedure, viz. summary and 
plenary, and there appears to have been some doubt as to 
the classification of causes. Generally speaking, all 
proceedings instituted at the mere office of the judge were 
summary, but if by the office of the judge voluntarily 
promoted, they were plenary, as also were causes of 
instance, viz. those in which one party sued another. All 
causes might be proceeded with plenarily, but if plenary 
Causes were proceeded with summarily the proceedings 
were null and void, and for that reason, in case of doubt, 
plenary proceedings were often taken. 

It will probably be convenient to deal with summary 
procedure in the next chapter and to deal with plenary 
proceedings in succeeding chapters. 


5. SUMMARY PROCEDURE. 


Summary procedure did not require the routine of 
written libel, contestation of suit, assignment of a term 
probatory, term to propound all acts, term to conclude 
and term to hear sentence. Witnesses were examined in 
open court and the effect of their evidence was entered in 
the journal or acts of the court and the sentence was oral 
and entered in the journal. The causes were disciplinary, 
concerning the health of the soul and the correction and 
reformation of manners, and most of the matters presented 


1G.D.R. 390. Clerke’s Praxis was first published at Dublin in 1664, 
second edition London, 1684. There are s2veral later editions.—Ed. 
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by churchwardens and sidemen came into this category. 
Punishment was by penance, which included a more or 
less public confession of the sin, an appeal for the forgive- 
ness of God and neighbours, concluding with joint inter- 
cession by the penitent and his hearers, in the form of the 
Lord’s prayer. Occasionally the culprit prayed the 
judge to commute his public penance for a pecuniary 
penance. If a sufficient reason were given, the judge 
might, at his discretion, accede to the petition and either 
state the reason which induced him so to do, or say it was 
‘for good and honest reasons, him and his mind moving 
thereto.”” He then fixed the amount to be paid, specify- 
ing the purposes to which it was to be applied. The first 
.persons considered were the poor of the culprit’s own 
parish, and if the amount were sufficiently large, and the 
penalty was usually a heavy one, other beneficiaries were 
hospitals, poor prisoners in Gloucester Castle, and the 
repairs of highways and bridges, but never any church 
funds. 

If the offence were incontinency, the parties were 
further enjoined not to consort in future, except in 
church, market, or fair, or in the presence of a certain 
number of people. 

The schedule of penance was drawn by the court, 
extracted by the culprit, and the due performance 
certified by the minister and churchwardens, or, if so 
directed, by an apparitor, and then returned to the court 
and filed in the registry. Should the culprit fail to produce 
the certificate in court on the appointed day, and pay the 
court fees, he would be dealt with for contumacy, as 
explained in the chapters on Contumacy and Excom- 
munication. 

A certificate of proceedings in such a cause was to the 
following effect, viz.— _ 

“June 2, 1746 Before James Creed Master of Arts 

Surrogate etc. in the presence of Thomas Branch n.p. 
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On which Day appeared Sarah Stephens of Fairford in the 
Diocese of Gloucester Spinster and King [a proctor 
acting for the mere office of the judge] objected to Her 
that she had been Guilty of Fornication and had been 

Delivered of a Bastard Child which she Confessed and 

said that John Haller of Bourton on the Water was the 

father thereof Then the Surrogate Admonished Her to 

Extract a Schedule of pennance and performe it in 

the Parish Church of Fairford and return it on or before 

26 instant and to attend then and see the Costs Taxed.” 

A penance performed in church, or in any public place, 
such as a market, was known as a public penance, but 
occasionally a private penance was enjoined. This 
usually occurred in a cause of defamation of a clergyman, 
who being satisfied with a vindication of his character, 
would plead for his erring parishioner and the judge would 
enjoin the culprit to ask pardon of the complainant in his 
residence, or in the vestry in the presence of the church- 
wardens. Occasionally the circumstances attendant on a 
case of immorality were such as to move the court to pity 
and the injunction of a private penance. 

The details of penances varied considerably and would 
occupy too much space in this chapter. A general 
idea of their scope may be gathered from the following 
extracts from five sentences recorded in the act books of 
1548, 1551, 1562, 1574, and 1591 and the sentence by the 
High Commission Court quoted in the chapter on Juris- 
diction, a schedule of public penance (enjoined by the 
archdeacon of Gloucester, sitting in his own court) in 1785, 
and a schedule of private penance of 1776. 

Perambulation of the churchyard and offering of a 
candle fell into disuse soon after 1548. 

The “ officer ’’ mentioned in the sentence of 1574 was 
an apparitor, part of whose duty consisted in seeing to 
the due performance of public penances enjoined to be 
made elsewhere than in parish churches. 
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John Motleye for incontinency with Mary Rhesebye, 
1548: 

‘“He the saide John shall three Sonnedayes next 
folowynge in the parisshe churche of Payneswyke in his 
sherte and a sheete aboute hym onelye goe aboute the 
churche yard withe a candell in his hand and so come 
agayne in to the churche and knele afore the highe 
aultre and say the lords prayar durying the tyme of the 
readyng of the common procession and the homilie.”’ 
John Trigge of Durrisleye, in 1551: 

‘‘. . That is upon Sonneday next cummynge shall 
bee in his sherte onelye standyng upon a fourme and 
there shall openly saye that I suffer this penaunc 
becawse I can not say oon of the commaundements of 
allmightie god but I am more lyke an ethnick than a 
christen man.”’ 

Robert Hoggen and his late servant Anne Wen, in 1562: 
On three following Sundays in the parish church of 
Campden, 

“‘ He shall stande at the time of the gospell when all 
the congregacion be ther bare footed and bare legged 
with a white shete aboute him and a white rodde in his 
hande sayinge these words folowynge good neighboures 
for as moche as | have offended my lorde god firste and 
you nexte in gettinge Anne Wen with childe I am righte 
sorie for hit desiringe you to beare wytnes with me of the 
same and to saie with me the lordes praier and to praie 
with me and for me that I may do so no more and so 
shall saie the lordes praier and the people shall folowe.”’ 

This penance was commuted for a pecuniary penance, 
Viz: : 

“ XX* in bread to be distributed by the Churche- 
wardens of the parishe of Campden to the poore people 
ther at theire discretion and also XL* to the bayliffe 
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of Twexburie towards the reparations of the highe waies 
and bridges nighe the said towne.” 
Phillip Hurst for confessed evil life and behaviour, 1574: 
‘“* He shall stand in the marquet place of Glouc. with 
a whitt shete uppermost uppon his dublett and hose 
bare hedded with a whitt rodd in his hand the space of 
ii houres and so shall followe the officer from thens 
a longe the streate into the colledge churche 
penitentlie, and in the parishe churche of Thorneburye 
on Sundayecum senight he shall have a whitt shete uppaon 
his dublett and hose bare hedded with a whitt rodd in 
his hand and shall stand in the said churche uppon sum 
stole by the quier dore all service time penitently and 
similarly in the market there.’ 


Thos. Cherington for defamation of John Haveland, 
rector of Winston, I59I1: 

‘‘ That on some Sondaye or holliday before the first 
Sonday in Lent next when Mr. Haviland shalbe present, 
he the said Cherington shall come into the church there 
at the beginninge of morninge praier with a white sheete 
uppon him, a white rodd in his hand and bare faced and 
then and there standinge on a forme or highe place 
confesse his fault in this sort sayinge as followethe, vizt., 
Mr. Haviland whereas I have reported and given out 
that you offered me xii! vis vii’ to father a bastard 
child of yors, I confesse and acknowledg here before god 
and this congregacion that I spake these words untrulie 
and malitiouslie and unadvisedly to yor greate reproche 
and discreditt and to thentente to make you scandalous 
and hated of men: I am therefore hartelye sorie and doe 
desire you to forgive me for the same my offence com- 
mitted against you, which words beinge penitently 
spoken the said Cherington shall kneele downe and say 
the lords prayer desiringe the congregation to pray with 
him and for him that god may forgive.” 
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A Schedule of Penance to be performed by William 
Stephens of South Cerney in the Archdeaconry of 
Gloucester in the parish Church of South Cerney 
aforesaid on Sunday the Sixteenth day of January, 1785: 

Whereas the said William Stephens stands judicially 
convicted by Is own Confession that he has been guilty 
of the foul Sin of Fornication. It is therefore Ordered 
by the Worshipful and Reverend James Webster 
Batchelor of Laws and Archdeacon of the Archdeaconry 
_of Gloucester that the said William Stephens shall 
perform a publick penance in the parish Church of 
South Cerney aforesaid on Sunday the 16th day of 
Janry Ins‘ in Manner following (that is to say) That he 
the said William Stephens shall come to the said Church 
on the Day above mentioned at the tolling of the Bell 
for Morning or Evening Service as the Minister shall 
appoint and shall stand in the Porch of the said Church 
from the tolling of the said Bell until the first Lesson is 
ended bareheaded and barefooted and having a White 
Sheet over Is wearing Apparel and a White Rod in his 
Hand and shall ask forgiveness of all that pass by Im 
and after the first lesson is ended he shall come into the 
said Church and stand in some eminent place near the 
Reading Desk all the remaining part of Divine Service 
(arrayed as abovesaid) and immediately after reading 
the Nicene Creed he shall make an humble Confession of 
his Fault saying after the Minister as followeth. 


Tho* Rudge D. Register 


I William Stephens do in the presence of God and this 
Congregation confess and acknowledge with shame and 
Confusion of Face that not having the Fear of God 
before mine Eyes and being seduced by the Temptation 
of the Devil and mine own filthy Lusts I have been 
guilty of the foul Sin of Fornication, whereby I have 
greatly offended Almighty God and endangered my own 
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Soul and given an evil Example and Scandall to all good 
Christians for which I am heartily Sorry and do humbly 
beg pardon of God and this Congregation for the same 
and I do hereby promise (God Almighty assisting me 
with his Grace) never to offend in like Manner again but 
to live chastly hereafter beseeching this Congregation 
to pray with me and for me saying Our Father &c, 

The performance hereof must be certified under the 
Hands of the Minister and Churchwardens and returned 
into the said Registry on or before the 4th Day of 
February next. 

Extracted out of the Registry of the Archdeaconry of 
Gloucester Janry 15th, 1785. 

This is to certify that the above named William 
Stephens did perform a publick penance in the parish 
Church of South Cerney on Sunday the Sixteenth Day 
of Janry Int. in the Time of Divine Service and whilst 
the greater part of the Congregation were present. As 
witness our Hands 

J. Parsons 
Isaac Fitchen 
Churchwardens, 

A Schedule of private Pennance to be performed by 
Ann Gillett of the parish of Oddington in the County and 
Diocese of Gloucester Singlewoman before the Minister 
and Churchwardens of the said parish at the Minister’s 
house there. 

Whereas the said Ann Gillett stands judicially con- 
victed that she hath been guilty of Fornication and has 
unlawfully been gotten with child, of which she hath 
lately been delivered, but there having appeared a 
Certificate signed by the Minister Churchwardens and 
some of the principal inhabitants of the said parish of 
Oddington certifying that she always bore a fair and 
honest character and was reported to be an honest and 
virtuous young woman until she was sometime before 
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then seduced and got with child by William Hiett of the 
same parish yeoman, that she was not twenty years of 
age, and that she had since shewed herself to be truly 
sensible of her former misconduct by behaving in a 
decent and irreproachable manner. It is therefore 
ordered by the reverend and worshipful James Benson 
Doctor of Laws Chancellor of the Diocese of Gloucester 
that the said Ann Gillett shall perform a private 
pennance at the house of the Minister of the said parish 
of Oddington in the presence of him the said Minister 
and the Churchwardens of the said parish in manner 
following that is to say That she the said Ann Gillett 
shall make an humble confession of her fault by saying 
after the Minister as followeth. 

I Ann Gillett do in the presence of God and this 
company confess and acknowledge with shame and 
confusion of face that having not the fear of God before 
mine eyes and being seduced by the temptation of the 
Devil and mine own filthy lusts, I have been guilty of 
the foul sin of Fornication and have been unlawfully 
begotten with Child, of which I have lately been 
delivered, whereby I have greatly offended Almighty 
God and endangered my own soul and given an evil 
example and scandal to all good Christians, for which I 
am heartily sorry and do humble beg pardon of God and 
this company for the same. And I do hereby promise 
(God Almighty assisting me with his Grace) never to 
offend in like manner again, but to live chastely here- 
after: beseeching this Company to pray with me and for 
me, saying Our Father &c. 

The performance hereof must be certified under the 
hands of the Minister and Churchwardens and returned 
into the said Registry on or before the twenty eighth day 
of March, 1776. 

We the minister and churchwardens of the parish of 
Oddington do hereby certify that the said Ann Gillett 
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duly performed a private Pennance in the Rectorial 
house of the said parish of Oddington the 25th day of 
March in the year of our Lord 1776 in the presence of us 
J. Meller Rector of Oddington 
John Williams 
William Day Churchwardens 
It has not been possible to determine the date of the 
last punishment by penance. It is noticed that causes of 
correction occur in the act books as late as 1856, but the 
entries only record the mere fact of sentence .being pro- 
nounced. The schedules cannot be traced at present. 
However, the acts show that on June 10, 1851, a monition 
was issued for the performance of a penance at Stonehouse, 
which had been enjoined by the court on October 10, 1850. 
Previous to A.D. 1660, great use was made of Purgation, 
in causes where a man (or woman) was so strongly 
suspected of crime that the churchwardens and sidemen 
made a presentment, but could not prove the offence by 
two witnesses. The party being cited, and appearing 
could be decreed by the judge to make his purgation, on a 
certain court day, by the oaths of a certain number of his 
honest neighbours, such number being usually fixed at 
from two to six persons. A proclamation was made in the 
parish church to this effect, on a specified Sunday or holy 
day, and if the person charged appeared in court on the . 
day prefixed, with the required number of neighbours of 
good repute, he was first sworn, and then denied the charge 
made. Then his compurgators were sworn and declared 
that having heard the denial, on oath, of the defendant, 
they believed that he spoke the truth. Whereupon the 
judge declared him to be innocent and restored to his good 
name, enjoined him to avoid any cause of suspicion, or the 
ground of the fame, for the time to come and dismissed 
him. If he failed to appear, he was dealt with as des- 
cribed in the chapters on contumacy and excommunication. 
If he appeared, but did not take the oath, or did not 
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produce the full number of compurgators, or the com- 
purgators would not take the oath, the judge decreed him 
to have failed in his purgation and enjoined him to perform 
penance. 

By 13 Charles 11 c. 12, it was made unlawful for anyone 
exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to administer any 
oath, whereby any person should be obliged to purge 
himself of any criminal matter. In proceedings subse- 
quent to that date it was a favourite practice for the party 
charged, to confess the fame, but to deny the fact, when he 
‘was monished and dismissed on payment of costs. 

Examples of citations and other proceedings will be 
found in succeeding chapters dealing with plenary 
procedure. 


6. PARTIES TO A SUIT. 


Either the plaintiff or defendant might apply at any 
stage of the proceedings to be admitted to sue as a pauper. 
He was required to allege on oath that he was not then 
worth {5 after paying his just debts, giving full details; 
in the case of a married woman the necessary allegations 
were made by her husband. The adverse party had the 
right to challenge and disprove this plea and this might be 
done by proving the possession of immovable property of 
the annual value of £1. The pauper could be required by 
his opponent to take an oath that he would pay the 
expenses of the suit and the principal sum involved, should 
the suit be for tithes, legacy etc., if his means should 
subsequently permit. The poverty being admitted the 
judge made a decree accordingly and on the petition of the 
pauper assigned him a proctor who was required to give his 
services without hope of fee or reward. 

No excommunicated person, or outlaw, could bring a 
suit. 

A third party might intervene in a suit in defence of his 
interests, which he could be required by his opponent to 
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justify before interfering. Such interests might arise in 
causes of matrimony, of ecclesiastical benefices, of tithes 
and dues, of legacies, administrations and rash adminis- 
trations. 

Apparently the greatest number of interventions 
occurred in matrimonial suits, or breach of promise causes 
as they are now known, e.g. if a man proceeded against a 
woman in respect of a contract to marry him, a third party 
might intervene to prove either marriage or pre-contract 
with him. The suit then resolved itself into a question of 
which party had the first contract and when this was 
ascertained, the judge enjoined perpetual silence (on this 
matter only, of course) on the unsuccessful plaintiff, and 
ordered the woman to marry the other man within a 
certain period and this although she might be already 
married to the unsuccessful party, and even when there 
were children of the marriage. Pre-contract is still a 
ground for nullity of marriage, according to canon 102 of 
1603.1 

1 Pre-contract was abolished by the Act of 26 Geo. u, cap. 33, “ For the 
better preventing of Clandestine Marriages.’’ The following note is printed 
in Halsbury’s Laws of England, xvi, 274 (t):— 

** Suits in the Ecclesiastical Courts for specific performance of such contracts. 
by celebration of the marriage 11 facte ecclestae were abolished in 1753 by Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act, stat. (1753) 26 Geo. 2. c. 33. This statute was repealed by 
the Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Geo. 4. c. 76) and the provision that no suit should 
lie to compel the celebration of any marriage by reason of any precontract was 
re-enacted bys. 27.’”. Ed. 

In reply to a criticism that no Court would hold pre-contract as a ground for 
nullity of marriage Mr. Hockaday wrote (February 28th, 1913) :— 

“With regard to pre-contract there is not the slightest doubt about the 
courts annulling marriages on the ground of pre-contract. There are scores 
of such cases in our records. All the allegations for licences up to 26 Geo. It 
contain the clause referring to pre-contract. In the acts of the Consistory 
Court the breach of promise cases continually turned on the matter of pre- 
contract. When the court had determined which of the claimants had the 
earlier contract the defendant was monished to marry that person within a 
certain period. The matter, however, was carried very much further than 
this, and 1 remember a cause in which a woman sued a man for performance of 
his contract. The records state that neither the defendant nor his de facto 
wife, both being present in court, could deny the pre-contract with the plaintiff: 
whereupon the judge enjoined him to marry the plaintiff within a certain 


period, and as to the children which he had had by his de facto wife, he was 
monished to provide for their maintenance. 
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In a cause of ecclesiastical benefice, e.g. a cause of 
double complaint, when proceedings were instituted 
against a bishop by a clerk, demanding institution to a 
living in the possession of a third party, the last named 
would intervene to prevent a super-induction. 

In tithe causes a suit might be brought by the proprietor 
against a person for subtraction of tithe, which was also 
claimed by a third party, who would intervene. 

In testamentary causes there arose many occasions 
where a third party would be interested in the proving, or 
setting aside, of a particular will, payment of debts and 
legacies, wrongful administration etc. 

Renunciation by the promoter of a suit, 1737:—- 

‘“* Whereas I Charles Tayler (being one of the Church- 
wardens of the Parish and Parish Church of Chipping 
Campden in the Diocese of Gloucester) did lately consent 
to be Promoter with Nathan Izod and James Izod (the 
other Churchwardens of the said Parish) in a Cause of 
Office now depending in the Consistory Court for the 
said Diocese against Rowland Smith of the same Parish 
Butcher for erecting a Seat (which hath been built about 
eight years) near the Font in the same parish Church and 
cutting away part of the same Font in the erecting such 
Seat without the consent of the Bishop of the said 
Diocese or the Churchwardens of the said Parish Now I 
the said Charles Taylor upon mature Considerations of 
the premisses doe Apprehend that noe damage or 
Inconvenience is occasioned thereby to the Parishioners 
in General or to any one in particular and therefore I 
the said Charles Taylor doe hereby renounce and dis- 
claim the said Action or Suit and doe Revoke and make 
void any Proxy or authority given by me therein And 


This case shows quite clearly that though a man had married another woman 
-and had children by her, it was open to anvone to whom he had been previously 
contracted to have that marriage declared null and void. This is strictly in 
accordance with the canon law as it stands to-day.” 
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I doe Constitute Richard Elly gentleman (one of the 
Proctors of the said Consistory Court) to appear for me 
before Sir Henry Penrice Knight Doctor of Laws 
_Chancellour of the said Diocess his lawful Surrogate or 

other competent Judge in this behalfe to exhibite for 
me and in my Name these Presents and to pray that the 
same may be Enacted in the said Cause in Witness 
whereof I the said Charles Taylor have hereunto sett 
my hand and Seal the third day of May, 1737. Charles 
Tayler 
Sealed and delivered in the 
presence of 

Tho Fletcher 

Tho Fletcher Jr. 


7. PROXIES.} 


The first act of a plaintiff was to appoint a proctor, 
which according to canon 129 of 1603, could only be done 
personally by the principal party before the judge by an 
act in court, or by a written proxy under some authentical 
seal, which had to be exhibited into the court and filed by 
the registrar. It appears, however, by the Gloucester 
records, that a proctor was sometimes appointed in open 
court by a messenger, who declared, on oath, that he was 
specially authorised by the principal party to make the 
appointment. 

In the case of proceedings by the mere office of the 
judge, the judge appointed a proctor to act on his behalf. 

No litigant was allowed to retain all the proctors 
practising in a court, as by so doing he would obtain an 
unfair advantage over his opponent. 

The usual form of proxy gave the proctor power to 
substitute another proctor during his absence, but it was 
usually considered that this power could not be exercised 
before the period termed “ contestation of suit,’ when 


1 Oughton, i, 81-6. Law, 31-9. 
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the proctor became lord of the suit and so continued until 
the definitive sentence. The death of the proctor can- 
celled the proxy, but on retiring from practice he trans- 
ferred his proxies to his fellow proctors exercent in the 
court. 

If a principal party revoked his proxy, the practice of 
the court was for the judge to adjudge the proctor the 
fees due, before allowing the cause to proceed further.} 


8. PROCURING A PRIMARY CITATION.? 

The plaintiff’s proctor being duly appointed, forthwith 
proceeded to procure a primary citation to compel the 
appearance of the defendant, by appearing before the 
judge or his surrogate at any time or place within his 
jurisdiction, not necessarily in open court, but in the 
presence of the registrar, or his deputy, or some other 
notary, exhibiting his proxy, making himself a party for 
the plaintiff, alleging the material points of the suit and 
applying for a primary citation to issue. The judge would 
then decree the issue of the citation and the certificate or 
citatory decree, attested by the registrar or notary, would 
be filed in the registry.® 


g. CITATIONS. 


A primary citation or original mandate was drawn by 
the plaintiff’s proctor, issued in the name and under the 
seal of the judge, contained the names of plaintiff and 
defendant, subject matter of the suit, time and place of 
appearance, and was signed by the judge or the registrar. 

Service was then made by an apparitor or some other 
person specially authorised for the purpose, by showing 
the person cited the seal on the original document and 


1 Forms of proxies. Hockaday, 32-5. 

2 Oughton, i, 42-6. Law, 86-93. 

* Certificate of a decree for process in a cause of inventory and account, 1736 
Hockaday, 27. Business of granting faculty or licence for erecting an organ and 
building an organ gallery. Ibid. 28, 29. 

* Oughton, i, 38-56. Law, 79-107. 
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‘delivering to him a summary in English, called “ the 
English note,’’ prepared by the proctor for that purpose. 
Service was good if made on a wife or any of the family 

-above the age of 16. 

The person cited was entitled on demand to a copy of 
‘the original citation on payment of 6d. for an ordinary 
‘mandate or Is. for the longer form containing an in- 
hibition or intimation. 

Some authorities held that only one defendant might be 
cited in one citation and that even a man and his wife 
must be cited separately, and many instances are given of 
sentences being set aside on this ground, on appeal to the 
‘Court of Arches. It appears to have been the practice at 
Gloucester to include all the names of the defendants in a 
‘suit in one citation, and also to issue a citation containing 
the names of all the persons presented by churchwardens 
for various offences in a parish, or even all in a deanery. 

If the primary citation could not be served personally, 
owing to absence or concealment of the party, the man- 
datory had to certify the court that he had diligently 
sought the party, specifying the time and place, and the 
reason why he had failed. Then the proctor of the 
plaintiff, having exhibited his proxy, applied for a citation 
by ways and means (vis et modis) as follows:— 

‘‘ T exhibit the original mandate with a certificate on 
the back of it and I allege that M. the person named in 
the mandate, has been diligently sought, in order to his 
being summoned into this court, according to the tenor 
of the said mandate, and that he was and still remains 
concealed, so that he cannot be cited personally as is 
contained in the certificate now produced. Wherefore 
my petition is that the aforesaid M. may be decreed to 
be cited, personally if he can be apprehended, otherwise, 


1 Primary citation in a cause of defamation or reproach, 1735. Hockaday, 
40-1. For incontinency, 1742. Ibid. 41. Against a churchwarden for 
neglect of duty, 1810. Ibid. 42-3. 
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by all ways and means, by which the citation has the 

best chance and likelihood of coming to his knowledge, 

ordering him to appear on (such a day) at (such a place), 

for the purposes and to the effect, specified in the man- 

date.”’ 

Then the judge would say 

“We decree the citation by ways and means.” 

and fix a day for the appearance of the party. 

This viis, as it was usually called, was served by the 
“mandatory on the party personally, if opportunity offered, 
otherwise by proclaiming the citation in public, viz., by 
affixing it to the door of the party’s dwelling house, or to 
the outer doors of his parish church during the time of 
divine service on a Sunday or festival day, leaving it up for 
about half an hour and then substituting a copy, or by 
pubhcation in the church in time of divine service, or 
(according to Clerke) by tolling a bell, sounding a trumpet 
or erecting a banner. It would be useless for the person 
cited to excuse himself on the ground that he was not in 
church, in the days when there were no lawful dissenters 
[i.e. to the Toleration Act, 1689].! | 

Having effected service, the mandatory drew up a 
certificate specifying the day and place on which he 
served the party personally, or sought for him, or publicly 
proclaimed the citation, as the case might be, to which he 
was then sworn. This was necessary for the protection of 
the party against fraud or collusion between the party 
promovent and the mandatory, with a purpose to procure 
the contumacy and consequent excommunication of the 
party cited, an offence not unknown to earlier days and 
dealt with in Otho’s Constitutions.2. A person unjustly 


1 Citation by ways and means (viis ef modis) to exhibit an inventory and 
account, 1832. Hockaday, 44-5. In a cause of subtraction of tithes, 1743. 
Ibid. 46-7. 

2 Lyndwood, Provinciale, 1679, p.63. See also J. W. White’s Constitutions of 
Otho (1844), p. 14 (xxv). 
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excommunicated appeared by his procter, who would make 
the following statement :— 

“TN. exhibit my proxy for M. and make myself a 
party for him, and, objecting against the certificate 
which has been introduced in this cause, I allege that it 
is fictitious, false, fabricated, conceived in deceit and 
against the facts of the case; more especially inasmuch 
as the mandatory named therein, never executed the 
said mandate, at least, not on the day and in the place 
feigned in the pretended certificate. And I further 
allege, that it is impossible such execution could have 
taken place, because the said M. during the whole of the 
day specified and for three, or at least two days (pre- 
ceeding or following that day), was absent from the 
parish in which it is said, contrary to all truth, in the 
said pretended certificate, that the mandate was 
executed upon him; and further I allege that he was 
continually, during the same time, in (such a place), 
distant (so many) miles from the said place, in which it 
is pretended the citation was executed ”’ 

varying the details according to the nature of his objection. 
The objector might appear personally and make the same 
objection, and in either case a term probatory was allowed. 
The objector on appearing and declaring on his oath that 
he would obey the ecclesiastical laws and yield to the 
mandates of the church, and delivering the contumacy 
costs to the registrar, was entitled to absolution until the 
day assigned for proof of his objection. If he succeeded, 
his contumacy costs were returned and he was absolved 
absolutely. If he failed he was condemned in costs and 
his contumacy charges delivered to the other party and 
the excommunication against him renewed unless he 
removed the cause for which he had been originally 
condemned. The promovent’s proctor must dissent to 
the objector’s allegations, or admit them if he knew or 
ascertained them to be true. 
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In the days when communications between the parts of 
the diocese were not easy and men had the fear of the law 
in their hearts, a corrupt mandatory had opportunities of 
levying blackmail of which he sometimes availed himself, 
as 1s apparent by cases in which he was detected, and 
dealt with by the office of the judge. Becoming possessed 
of certain information of the misdeeds of a person he would 
feign to serve him with a citation and bargain to see him 
safely through without appearance at the court, or 
punishment, or publicity, or even in the event of a true 
citation would undertake, for a consideration, to see the 
culprit safely through without appearance in court, and 
the latter would be much surprised to hear himself 
denounced in his parish church, as excommunicated for 
his contumacy in not appearing in court. 

A primary citation of a body corporate which included 
a number of persons who could not conveniently be cited 
separately was served by proclamation in a similar manner 
to a viis. A dean and chapter were cited by affixing the 
citation to the door of the chapter house; the master, 
fellows, and scholars of a college by affixing it to the outer 
door of the college; the mayor and burgesses of a borough, 
by affixing in their court house or guildhall, or on the 
doors of their exchange; in all instances leaving a copy of 
the original. 

It was usual, as an act of courtesy, to give an intimation 
to the heads of such corporations of the intention of the 
complainant to cite, so that they might appoint their 
syndic, who might be a proctor, to appear for them on the 
next court day. Failing his appearance the service would 
follow as stated above. 

Another form of primary citation, containing an 
intimation that the judge would proceed in the absence of 
the parties cited, and published by proclamation, was used 
in the causes of granting faculties for the right to a seat 
or sitting place in church, erection of an organ and gallery, 
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or constructing a vault; or for objectors to the purgation 
of a person charged with an offence by the office of the 
judge; or to prove a will by witnesses, or take out an 
administration. This form of citation was publicly read 
during divine service on a Sunday or festival day, when 
the greatest number of persons were gathered together. 
In the prayer book of 1662 and all subsequent editions, 
this was directed to be done immediately after the recital 
of the Nicene creed (see the rubric).+ 

Those who did not appear were supposed to be con- 
tumacious and were in fact so decreed, but no application 
for excommunication being made, no sentence was 
pronounced, and the cause proceeded in their absence. 

By 7 Will. Iv and 1 Vic. c. 45 (12 Jul., 1837), it was 
enacted 

“ That from and after the First Day of January next 

no Decree relating to a Faculty, nor any other Decree, 

Citation, or Proceeding, whatsoever in any Ecclesias- 

tical Court, shall be read or published in any Church or 

Chapel during or immediately after Divine Service ”’ 
and by the same statute it was enacted that all proclama- 
tions or notices which by law or custom had theretofore 
been made in churches during or after divine service should 
be reduced into writing and affixed on or near to the doors 
of such churches previously to the commencement of 
divine service and such notices when so affixed should be 
in lieu of and as a substitution for the proclamations and 
notices theretofore given. The original was left up during 
service and then taken down and returned to Court anda 
copy left in its place.? 

In matrimonial causes, a primary citation was often 

1«* And then notice shall be given of the Communion; and Briefs, Citations 
and Excommunications read.” 

2 Proclamation for assignment of a seat in a parish church, 1738; proclama- 
tion or citation with intimation on a petition for leave to build a gallery and 


erect an organ, 1736; citation with intimation to prove a will, 1766. Hockaday, 
49-53. 
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issued, containing an inhibition to the party cited, not to 
enter into a contract for marriage, nor to solemnize 
marriage with any person, pending the decision of the 
court. 7 

Other kinds of citations, or monitions as they were © 
variously termed, such as citations for contempt, for 
personal answers, for fuller answers, to exhibit muniments, 
to see further proceedings, to shew cause why a suit should 
not be pronounced deserted, or to prosecute an appeal, 
compulsories against witnesses, monitions to exhibit 
effects and to bring principal sums into court, for alimony, 
to stay proceedings during the performance of penance, to 
hear and see costs taxed, to pay costs, to hear himself 
excommunicated, to hear sentence, and the like will be 
noticed in the order in which they occur in the proceedings. 

Citation of a person living in another diocese or juris- 
diction, was secured by mutual consent of the ordinaries, 
and was effected by letters requisitory addressed to the 
ordinary of such other jurisdiction requesting that the 
party required might be cited, and promising reciprocal 
action when demanded. In general the plaintiff followed 
the defendant, but tithe was necessarily sued for in the 
jurisdiction where it arose, and testamentary causes were 
also dealt with there.} 


IO, CONTEMPT.? 


Sometimes the person cited illtreated the mandatory, 
or tore the citation, or used strong language about the 
court. For the breach of the king’s peace he was liable to 
punishment by a civil court, but he was also liable to be 
punished by the consistory court for contempt, and the 
matter was dealt with summarily. A statement of the 


1 Letters of request by the chancellor of Worcester to the bishop and _ his 
vicar general of Gloucester, 1741; citation (Llandaff) following letters of 
request from Gloucester, 1833. Hockaday, 54-7. 

2 Oughton, i, 57-65. Law, 107-17. 
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offence was drawn up and read by a proctor to the follow 
ing effect :— 

‘““ Revered judge, certain citatory processes having 
some time since issued from this court, at the instance of 
N. against M. directing the said M. to answer the said 
N. in a suit of defamation or reproach [or in some other 
cause], which citatory processes were sealed with the 
seal of your court and for their due execution were 
delivered to your mandatory lawfully appointed, and 
your said mandatory executed the said mandate on 
the said M., whereupon the said M. violently snatched 
the mandate out of the hands of the said mandatory, in 
contempt of you, your court, and your jurisdiction, and 
tore the same, and furthermore, not only did the said M. 
utter reproachful words towards and against the said 
mandatory but also did strike him and beat him with a 
stick [or otherwise according to the fact] and this 
violent conduct was in consequence of the execution of 
the mandate of the judge and in contempt of the 
ecclesiastical law and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Where- 
fore, my prayer is, that the said M. be cited to appear 
before you on some fit day to be determined upon at 
your pleasure, to answer personally to certain articles 
touching his contempt against you, our revered judge, 
and the jurisdiction of this court.” 

Then the judge would say 

‘* ‘We decree that he be summoned to appear person- 
ally as required,’”’ fixing the day. 

Another form of contempt was the disregard of an 
inhibition from solemnizing a marriage pending a suit, the 
petition being worded accordingly, e.g.— 

‘‘ Notwithstanding which inhibitory letters and the 
due execution thereof, the said M. hath subsequently 

. thereto, in contempt of the law and your jurisdiction, 
contracted a certain supposititious marriage with one 
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O. and hath caused the same to be solemnized or rather 
hath caused the profanation thereof, in the face of the 
church. Wherefore etc.” 

The neglect of commissioners appointed to examine 
witnesses at a distance, or to make their return on the 
day assigned, constituted a contempt and though they 
would not be excommunicated unless the circumstances 
were unusual, the proctor obtaining the commission might 
find his cause prejudiced by the expiration of his term 
probatory and would allege the facts, praying that the 
commissioners be called to answer in a cause of contempt, 
and for an enlargement of the term probatory to some 
suitable day, to which petition the judge would accede, 
unless the adverse proctor disproved the allegations, e.g. 
if he proved that the commission was not delivered to the 
commissioners. 

The decree being granted the judge, proceeding by his 
mere office, appointed a proctor as the necessary promoter 
of his office, who made himself a party in the cause and 
petitioned that the proceedings be summary, which the 
judge would decree. Then the proctor would draw up and 
deliver in, certain articles in the name of the judge, pene 
the following preamble :— 

“In the name of God, Amen, We, N. official fete: 
reciting the titles of the judge] object, administer and 
article against you M. in writing, by virtue of our mere 
office, certain articles, charges, or interrogatories, all 
and singular concerning your contempt of us and our 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. To each and every one of 
which we require and charge you to give a full, clear and 
faithful answer on your oath.” 

{Here followed the articles]. 


The party in contempt being produced in court, was 
bound on his oath to answer the articles before the next 
court day, and admonished to attend the next court to 
confess his answers. He was not allowed to see a copy of 
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the articles before his examination, nor toemploy a proctor . 
until he had undergone his examination, which was 
conducted in private, as usual. In the case of confession 
of the articles, the proctor promoting signified his ac- 
ceptance of such answers, in so far as they made for his 
party, and proceeded thus:— 

‘““T allege that the charge or complaint of the judge, 
and of me the promoter of his office, which charge or 
complaint is explained in the articles of contempt, is 
sufficiently established by the answers of the adverse 
party, whereupon, referring myself to the articles, to the 
answers, and to the ecclesiastical law, I petition that the 
defendant be pronounced in contempt and that penance 
be enjoined him, and that he be condemned in the costs. 
of the suit and that law and justice be forthwith 
administered and done.” 

The defendant should object to the petition, on which 
the judge could at once, on the further petition of the 
promoting proctor, pronounce the defendant in contempt,. 
enjoin him to perform penance and condemn him in costs.! 

If the defendant denied the articles a term to confute 
was prayed, granted, proof exhibited and _ sentence 
pronounced.? 

Ir. ConTumacy.’ 

Should a person cited not appear in court on the proper 
day on being called by the crier of the court, the proctor 
of the adverse party would exhibit his proxy and make 
himself a party for his client in the usual way, exhibit the 
original mandate with the certificate of service, accuse the 
contumacy of the person cited and pray that he be pro- 
nounced contumacious and in pain of such his contumacy 
be excommunicated. He would then hand to the judge a 
written schedule of excommunication, whereupon the 

1 Citation in a cause of contempt, 1734. Hockaday, 59-61. 


2 Oughton, i, 63-5. Law, 115-17. 
3 Oughton, i, 66-7. Law, 121-3. 
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judge wou!d direct the crier to call thrice the person cited 
and on his non-appearance would pronounce him con- 
tumacious, and either reserve the penalty until the next 
court day, or forthwith decree him to be excommunicated. 

The party not appearing was not pronounced to be 
contumacious, unless the adverse party expressly accused 
his contumacy. 

Although the canons have not been altered, the punish- 
ment of contumacy by excommunication was annulled by 
53 Geo. III c. 127, and imprisonment by the civil power for 
contempt substituted. See canons 65 and 122 of 1603. 

Canon 122 provides that a minister, upon contumacy 
for not appearing shall be first suspended, and afterwards, 
his contumacy continuing, shall be excommunicated. 


EXCOMMUNICATION.! 


Excommunication was of two kinds, viz:— 

(a) The lesser, or minor excommunication, or suspension, 
which prohibited entry into a church or the reception of 
the sacrament of the eucharist; (b) The greater, or major 
excommunication, which separated from the mystical 
body of the church, from receiving or administering the 
sacraments, and from the society of the faithful in secular 
as well as spiritual matters. If not otherwise defined a 
sentence of excommunication is to be understood as of the 
greater excommunication. 

A decree of excommunication having been made by the 
judge, he then read the schedule of excommunication in 
open court. 

Should the judge not be in holy orders he might not read 
this schedule, but procured it to be read by a minister of 
the church, specially appointed for that purpose. 

Should the defaulter afterwards appear, personally or 
by proxy, during the same day, he was absolved from the 
excommunication without payment of contumacy costs, 


1 Oughton, i, 68-75. Law, 123-37. 
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except sixpence for the act and for the reading of the 
schedule. : 

Schedule of excommunication for contumacy in not 
appearing when cited, 1736:— 

“In the Name of God Amen Whereas Wee John 
Gregory Master of Arts Surrogate of the Worshipfull 
Sir Henry Penrice Knight Doctor of Laws Vicar 
General in Spirituals of the Right Reverend Father in 
God Martin by Divine permission Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Official Principal of his Episcopal 
Consistory Lawfully appointed rightfully and Lawfully 
proceeding have at the petition of the Proctor of Ruth 
Keyte Wife of Thomas Keyte of Cheltenham in the 
County and Diocese of Gloucester Victualler pronounced 
one Alice Baylis Wife of John Baylis of Cheltenham 
aforesaid in the County and Diocese aforesaid 
Yeoman contumacious by reason of her Manifest 
Contumacy and Contempt in not appearing personally 
before the said Vicar Generall his Surrogate or other 
Competent Judge in this Behalf at a certain competent 
day hour and place to her prefixed and since Elapsed 
to Answer unto the said Ruth Keyte in a certain Cause 
of Defamation or Reproach being lawfully and peremp- 
torily Cited for that purpose and three times called and 
dayly and sufficiently Expected and in no ways appear- 
ing but contumaciously Absenting herself and in pain 
of such he[r] contumacy did decree her the said Alice 
Baylis to be Excommunicated (Justice requiring the 
same) Therefore Wee the said John Gregory the 
Surrogate aforesaid do Excommunicate the said Alice 
Baylis by these presents for her Manifest Contempt in 
the premisses aforesaid. 
27th. January, 1736. 

J. Gregory 
Read by us. 
J. Gregory Sur:” 
4 Oughton,i,68. Law, 126. 
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Schedule of excommunication for contumacy in non- 
payment of costs, 1793 :— 

“In the Name of God Amen Whereas We Thomas 
Rudge Clerk Batchelor in Divinity Principal Surrogate 
of the Worshipful Edward Cooke Master of Arts Vicar 
General in Spirituals of the Right Reverend Father in 
God Richard by Divine Permission Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese of Gloucester and of his Episcopal Consistory 
Official principal lawfully constituted rightfully and 
lawfully proceeding in a Certain Cause or Business of 
Adultery Fornication or Incontinency of the Office of 
the Judge voluntarily promoted by William Castle of 
Wotton near the City but in the County and Diocese of 
Gloucester Labourer against James Huish of the Parish 
of Holy Trinity in the City and Diocese of Gloucester, 
for living and Cohabiting with Elizabeth the Wife of the 
said William Castle in an adulterous incontinent and 
scandalous manner or at least for having the Fame 
thereof Have at the Petition of the Proctor of the said 
William Castle pronounced the same James Huish 
contumacious by reason of his Manifest Contumacy and 
Contempt in not paying or causing to be paid to the said 
William Castle or to his Proctor for his use the sum of 
Five Pounds and Ten Shillings of lawful money of 
Great Britain being the Costs and Expences and Taxes 
allowed against the said James Huish in the said Cause 
or Business within ten Days next after the due Execution 
of a certain Monition issued out against and duly and 
personally served upon him the said James Huish for 
that purpose and in pain of such his Contumacy and 
Contempt Have at the like Petition of the Proctor of the 
said William Castle decreed him the said James Huish 
to be excommunicated (Justice so requiring) Therefore 
We the said Thomas Rudge the Surrogate aforesaid do 
by these presents excommunicate the said James Huish 
by the Sentence of the greater Excommunication for 
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such his Manifest Contumacy anes Contempt in the 
premises aforesaid. 
Read in Court the fifth Day of Sept. in the year of our 
Lord 1793 By me 
Tho® Rudge Sur. 


Ricketts 
Proctor.”’ 
Denunciatory letters of excommunication, 1794. 
Seal of ‘‘Edward Cooke Master of Arts Vicar 


Edward — General in Spirituals of the Right Reverend 
Cooke M.A. Father in God Richard by divine Permission 
etc. _Lord Bishop of the Diocese of Gloucester 

and of his Episcopal Consistory Official 
Principal lawfully constituted To the Rector Vicar 
Curate or other Officiating Minister for the time being 
of the Parish and Parish Church of Frocester in the 
Diocese of Gloucester in particular And to all Rectors 
Vicars Curates and Clerks in General in and throughout 
the whole Diocese aforesaid Greeting Whereas the 
Reverend Thomas Rudge Clerk Batchelor in Divinity 
our Principal Surrogate rightly and duly Proceeding in 
a certain Cause or Business of Defamation or Reproach 
and merely Spiritual depending in Judgement before 
Us or Our Surrogate between Sarah Cowley Wife of John 
Cowley of the Parish of Berkeley in the County and 
Diocese of Gloucester Dairyman the Party promoting 
the said Cause or Business of the one part and James 
Ind of the Parish of Frocester aforesaid Dairyman the 
Party against whom the said Cause or Business is 
promoted on the other part Did at the Petition of 
William Hopkins Gentleman the Proctor of the said 
Sarah Cowley pronounce the said James Ind Con- 
tumacious by reason of his manifest contempt and 
contumacy in not appearing Personally before Us or 
Our Surrogate upon the return of a certain Monition 
issued out against and duly and personally served upon 


PS 
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him the said James Ind for the purpose of hearing 
Sentence given in the said Cause and he having been 
three times publickly called daily and sufficiently 
expected and in no wise appearing but contumaciously 
absenting himself and persevering so to do and in pain 
of such his Contumacy decreed him to be Excom- 
municated (Justice so requiring) And by reason of the 
Premisses and at the like Petition of the Proctor of the 
said Sarah Cowley and in Pursuance of the said Decree 
have in Writing Excommunicated the said James Ind 
by the Sentence of the Greater Excommunication As in 
and by a certain Schedule by Us read will appear We do 
therefore by these Presents authorize impower and 
strictly injoin and command ye jointly and severally 
that ye some or one of ye do in the Parish Church of 
Frocester aforesaid on the Sunday next immediately 
following the Receipt of these Presents during the time 
of Divine Service whilst the greater part of the Congre- 
gation are present to hear Divine Service there openly 
and publickly denounce and declare the said James Ind 
so as aforesaid Excommunicated to be an Excom- 
municate Person And what ye do in the Premisses do 
ye lawfully Certify to Us our Surrogate or other Com- 
petent Judge in this behalfe together with these Presents 
‘Given under the Seal of our Office this Seventeenth day 
of May in the Year of our Lord One thousand seven 
hundred and ninety four 
Tho® Rudge D. Reg’. 

NB. The Minister is to read the above immediately 
after the Nicene Creed if at morning Service or after the 
Second Lesson if at Evening Service And then he 1s to 
say as follows:—‘ In obedience to the above Letters 

of Excommunication I do denounce and declare the 

said James Ind to be an Excommunicate Person by 

the Sentence of the Greater Excommunication. 

I do hereby Certify that I did on Sunday the Eight- 
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eenth day of May, 1794, in the Parish Church of 

Frocester aforesaid read the above Letters of Excom- 

munication and Denounce and Declare the said James 

Ind to be an Excommunicate Person by the Sentence of 

the Greater Excommunication immediately after read- 

ing the Second Lesson at evening Service. As Witness 
my Hand 
G. Heyward.” 

Denunciation followed the written excommunication, 
and was effected by letters denunciatory, which were 
prepared by the proctor of the opposite side, who procured 
the seal of the judge to be attached and then forwarded 
them to the parson, vicar, or curate of the defaulter’s. 
parish church to be published during divine service on the 
next Lord’s day or festival. In 1662, a rubric was added 
to the prayer book fixing the time for doing this at the end 
of the Nicene creed. The due publication thereof was 
certified by the minister, who usually wrote the certificate 
on the document and returned it to the proctor from whom 
he received it and who then returned it into the registry to. 
be filed. 

All persons holding intercourse with an excommunicated 
person were zpso facto excommunicate, and liable to be 
denounced as such, and to be enjoined by the judge to 
perform public penance, and to pay the costs of the process 
as well as of contumacy, before they could be absolved. 
See no. 33 of the articles of religion of 1562 and canon 65. 
of 1603. 

It was the duty of churchwardens to present not only 
those who absented themselves from their parish church, 
but those who attended other churches and received the 
holy communion, thereby, of course, evading the effect of 
excommunication. 

If an excommunicated person failed to submit himself 
to the judge for 4o days after denunciation, the proctor 
of the adverse party might exhibit the certified letters 
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denunciatory, before the judge of the consistory court, 
saying | 
“YT M. exhibit the original denunciatory mandate 
with a certificate at the back of the same and allege 
that N. named therein was and is excommunicated by 
your authority and has been publicly denounced as such 
in fit time and place and that he has persevered and 
still perseveres under such sentence of excommunication 
with pertinacity and hardness of heart for forty days 
and more after denunciation thus wickedly despising 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction all which appears from the 
above-mentioned certificate now exhibited. Wherefore 

I petition to have a decree for a letter to be addressed 

to the king’s majesty for the apprehension of the said 

offending party.” 

The judge then said ‘‘ We decree as required ”’ 
and a significavit was issued under his seal and delivered by 
the proctor to an officer of the court of chancery, from 
whom he procured a warrant called the writ de excom- 
municate capiendo, addressed to the high sheriff of the 
county, whereupon the sheriff apprehended and lodged in 
prison the person signified, until he made his submission 
to the ecclesiastical judge. A significavit could not issue 
from any court inferior to the bishop’s consistory. See 
also statutes 3 Edw. I, c. 15, 9 Edw. 1, c. 12, I Hen. v, 
c. 5, 2 Edw. vi, c. 13, 5 Eliz. c. 23, and 53 Geo. Ill, c. 127. 
By the latter act excommunication for contumacy was 
abolished, and imprisonment for contempt substituted, 
the writ out of chancery being known as de contumace 
caprendo. 

No person could be decreed excommunicate nor de- 
nounced nor a significavit issued, except on the application 
of the adverse party. Should a significavit not be issued 
and the excommunicate remain obdurate for three months, 
he was to be denounced every six months in his parish 
church and in the cathedral church of his diocese and the 
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registrar of the court had to certify the archbishop of the 
province of all such persons, every year between Michael- 
mas and Christmas. See canon 65 of A.D. 1603. Besides 
this, if he remained excommunicated for 12 months the 
judge might make inquisition thereof and proceed against 
him ex officto in a cause of heretical pravity and punish by 
penance with its attendant costs. 

An excommunicate desiring to receive the benefit of 
absolution humbly submitted himself to the correction of 
the judge, paid the contumacy costs to the adverse party 
or to the registrar of the court, and took an oath to obey 
the law and the mandates of the judge, on which the judge 
absolved him and restored him to the communion of the 
faithful. | 

The judge might grant a limited absolution until a 
certain day, e.g. in order to give the excommunicate 
opportunity to prove his allegation that he had paid the 
required sums, etc., or to see that he obeyed the mandate 
of the judge as to appearance in court, etc. 

A cantankerous litigant would sometimes remain ex- 
communicate until the 40 days had nearly expired and 
then seek absolution and afterwards commit further acts 
of contumacy and adopt the same course. In such case 
the judge could proceed by virtue of his office against the 
offender for perjury and punish by imposing public 
penance, with costs of the process as well as costs of 
contumacy. The judge could take a similar course 
against a person deferring his submission until the last 
moment and thereby delaying a trial.+ 

In certain cases, such as illness or decrepitude, the 
judge would issue a commission to a clergyman to absolve 
on his behalf, giving detailed instructions as to procedure. 
The following schedule is an example.? 

Form of absolution, publication and certificate, 1797 :— 


1 Oughton, i, 7o-r. Law, 128-31. 
2 Oughton, i, 76-80. Law, 141-7. 
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“To the Rector Vicar or Curate of the Parish Church 

of Daglingworth in the Diocese of Gloucester. 
Rev! Sir, 

By direction of the Reverend Thomas Rudge Clerk 
B.D. principal Surrogate to the Worshipful Edward 
Cooke Master of Arts Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Gloucester you are hereby desired to Absolve Mary 
Hancock of your Parish from the Sentence of Excom- 
munication and afterwards to publish the same in your 
Church in manner following 

Tho* Rudge D. Reg" 

In the first place you are to Administer to her the 

following Oath:— 

You shall Swear that for the time to come you will 
be Obedient to the King’s Ecclesiastical Laws of this 
Realm and the lawful Commands of your Ordinary and 
that you will never more wilfully incur the Sentence 
of Excommunication. 

So help you God—Kiss the Book. 

She must kneel down then and you laying your Hand 
on her Head shall say :— 

By Virtue of a Power to me given being a Priest of 
the Church of England I do absolve you from the 
Sentence of Excommunication in the Name of the 
Father Son and Holy Ghost. 

In the Church during the time of Divine Service 
Please to declare as follows:— 

Whereas Mary Hancock was formerly publickly 
denounced and declared Excommunicate I do hereby 
publish and declare that she is absolved therefrom 
and restored to the Communion of the Church. 

The Certificate. 

These are to Certify that Mary Hancock has taken 
the above Oath and been Absolved from the Sentence 
of Excommunication in manner above directed And 
that the same was publickly declared and published by 
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me in the Parish Church of Daglingworth on Sunday 
the eighth day of October in the Year of our Lord 1797. 
John Chapman . 
Rector of Daglingworth.” 
12. THE LIBEL.} 

[A libel is the statement of claim made in a civil case. 
The corresponding pleading in a criminal suit 1s by 
articles.2, (See Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Law, 2nd ed., 
991). 

The libel has three parts. (1) the proposition showing 
the just cause of the petition, (2) the narration, or minor 
proposition, which infers that there is just cause for the 
petition, (3) the conclusive petition which conjoins (1) and 
(2). In civil causes the libel 1s presented in a continued 
speech or oration; in a criminal suit it is articulate, the 
merits of the cause being presented by articles. (Law, 
148). The Act of 2 Henry Vv, st. 1, c. 3, provided that a 
copy of the libel in a suit in the spiritual court should be 
delivered to the party requiring the same.—Ed.]. 

The libel is addressed to the judge, and concluded with a 
prayer for justice. Being drawn by the _ plaintiff’s 
proctor, the plaintiff was described as the learned, or 
eminent, or excellent, or honest man, whilst the defendant 
had no such appreciative adjective. In the case of a cross 
suit the defendant’s proctor naturally availed himself of the 
same privilege in his libel. Three copics were made, one 
for each party and the third filed in the registry. 

The attendance in court of the defendant in person, or 
by his proctor, being secured, his proctor said 

“ T exhibit my proxy for N., and make myself party for 

him, and pray that either a libel may be given in, or that 

my party may be dismissed with costs.” 

Then the plaintiff’s proctor either gave in his libel, or 
prayed that a term be assigned to him to libel on the next 


1 Oughton, i, 87-93. Law, 147-65. 
2 Forms of articles are given in Hockaday, 78-87, 91-2. 
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court day, or the next but one, and the judge would assign 
accordingly. On production of the libel the plaintiff’s 
proctor said 

‘“‘T give in my libel, which I request may be admitted, 

and I pray an answer to the same, from the proctor of 

the adverse party ” 

and required him to be admonished to appear in court 
every session until the pronouncement of the definite 
sentence. The defendant’s proctor then required a term 
to be assigned him to answer the same, which the judge 
then assigned for the next court day. Should the plaintiffs 
proctor not give in his libel, the defendant was entitled to 
dismissal with costs. 

The defendant might oppose the admission of the libel 
by making exceptions,! alleging the incompetency of the 
judge, that the court had no jurisdiction, that the judge 
was prejudiced, that the cause was pending before another 
tribunal, that the other party had no interest, that the 
adverse proctor was not legally constituted, that judg- 
ment had already been given (which exception was of no 
avail in a matrimonial suit), that his adversary was an 
excommunicated person, or an outlaw. etc., or that the 
libel was obscure or indeterminate, etc. The judge would 
assign a term probatory and the reply was usually in 
writing. As a rule the judge admitted the libel on 
presentment, with the proviso “ as far as the same can be 
‘legally admitted.’’? 

Should the plaintiff's proctor have reason to suspect that 
the exceptions? were tendered in order to delay the suit, he 
would require the oath against malice to be taken by the 
defendant’s proctor, to the effect that these exceptions 
were not advanced out of malice, nor for the purpose of 


1 There are exceptions to the whole suit, not merely to the libel. Oughton, 
94. Law, 169-70. 

2 Exceptive allegation to the admission of promoter’s articles in a cause of 
correction, 1831. Hockaday, 69-71. 

3 Oughton, i, 94, note (1). Law, 169-70 note 4(3). 
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delaying the suit more than was needful and that he be- 
lieved he could prove the same, or the plaintiff’s proctor 
could produce the oath against calumny of which mention 
will be made later. 

At this point either side could require from the other 
security!, with bondsmen or on oath, viz:—of the plaintiff 
that he would persevere in prosecution, and of the 
defendant that he would abide in judgment.? 


13. CONTESTATION OF SuIT.? 


The libel being admitted, delivered to the adverse party, 
and the plaintiff's preliminary objections having been 
disposed of, the cause arrived at the point known as 
contestation of suit, which was considered to be the true 
beginning or foundation of the suit, enabling the proctors 
on both sides to become lords of the controversy, to 
transfer to another proctor,and to introduce witnesses. 

The presence of the plaintiff or his proctor was necessary 
for contestation of suit to take place. On the day assigned 
for defendant to answer the libel the plaintiff's proctor 
would say 

‘““T pray an answer to the libel, according to the terms 
of your assignation.” 

If the defendant confessed, submitting himself to the 
judge, and tendering payment of the taxed costs, the suit 
ended. If he intended to contest the suit the proceedings 
took the following form:— 

Defendant: ‘‘ Protesting against the libel for its too 


1 Conset, 84. Law, 171-2. 

2 Bond to prosecute a suit, 1735, Hockaday, 71-2; libel in a cause of defama- 
tion or reproach, 1737. Ibid. 72-4; libel in a cause of subtraction of tithes at 
Farmcott, 1736. Ibid. 74-7; Articles in a cause of office voluntarily promoted for 
brawling at Arlingham c. 1730. Ibid. 78-81; articles in a cause of office 
voluntarily promoted for profaning a churchyard at Westerleigh, 1735. Ibid. 
82-3; articles for neglect of vicarial duty and non-residence at Corse and 
Ashleworth, 1740. Ibid. 83-7; allegation in a cause of subtraction of legacy, 
1736. Ibid. 87-8; allegation for proof of a will by witnesses, 1733. Ibid. 89- 
90; articles for not attending divine worship at Longney, 1798. Ibid. 91-92. 

8 Oughton, 95-8. Conset, 88-90. Law, 172-91. 
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great generality, inapplicability, obscurity, nullity, 
and erroneous representations, | answer, that the 
statements as contained in the said libel are not true 
and therefore that the prayer of the said libel should 
not be granted and thereupon I contest suit nega- 
tively.” 

Plaintiff: ‘‘ The libel is distinct in separate heads and 
I repeat the same in force of positions and articles and 
I pray that it be so repeated and admitted by the 
court.”’ 

Judge: ‘‘ We repeat the libel in force of positions and 
articles, and require that it be so taken, and we admit 
the same, reserving to the court its jurisdiction in 
determining on the inapplicability of any part and 
rejecting it accordingly.” 

Plaintiff: ‘‘ The libel being articulate and repeated in 
force of positions and articles I require an answer to 
be given thereto by the defendant and his proctor.” 

Defendant: ‘“‘ I deny the truth of the positions.” 

Plaintiff: ‘‘ I make oath (at a later period ‘‘ I allege ’’) 
that I believe I shall be more relieved by the answer 
of the principal party, than by the answer of his 
proctor engaged in this suit, May it therefore please 
the judge to decree the principal party to be cited to 
appear on some suitable day, for the purpose of 
answering personally to the positions of the said 
libel.”’ 

Judge: ‘‘ We decree the principal party to be cited to 
give in his personal answers to the positions of the 
said libel on (such a day).”’ 

Defendant: ‘‘ I dissent and pray a term to be assigned 
the plaintiff to prove his libel.”’ 

Judge: ‘ We assign three (or four) court days for the 
purpose of proving the libel.’’ 

Defendant: ‘I dissent.’’ 

The court days (minimum of three) assigned by the 
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judge, constituted the term probatory, but did not begin 
until the defendant had given in his answers, if they had 
been prayed as above. 

At this stage it was usual to administer the general oath 
against calumny,! which, if either party refused, his 
prosecution or defence, respectively, ceased automatically. 
It was only required once during a suit and was to the 
following effect, viz:—That the party was persuaded that 
his cause was just and good; that, when interrogated, he 
would not deny what he believed to be the truth; that he 
would not knowingly advance any falsehood in proof; 
that he would not fraudulently seek any delay, in order to 
protract the suit; that he had given no bribe, nor promised 
any, nor would give, nor promise any, for the sake of 
gaining his cause; that he had only given fees to those 
persons permitted by the ecclesiastical laws to receive 
them. 

This oath was instituted by a constitution of Otho, 
A.D. 1237, and had the warrant of an act of parliament 
2 Hen. Iv, c. 15, which was repealed by 25 Hen. vil, c. 24, 
revived by Queen Mary and finally repealed by 1 Eliz. 
c. I, so that from that time laymen were free from com- 
pulsion to take this oath except in causes testamentary or 
matrimonial, whilst the clergy were bound to take it 
when tendered. 


14. ANSWERS OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTY.? 
No one being required to criminate himself, a decree for 


1 Conset, 90-2. Law, 280-4. 

2The various forms cited under this head are as follows:—Decree for 
personal answer of defendant, 1736. Hockaday, 97-8; citation for personal 
answers, 1752. Ibid. 98-9; defendant’s personal answer and exceptive allega- 
tion against witnesses in a cause of defamation, 1761. Ibid. 99-101; citation 
for fuller answers, 1737. Ibid. ror-2; exceptive allegation to defendant’s 
further personal answers, 1825. Ibid. 102-3; allegation by defendant for 
interest in a seat cause at Rodmarton, 1738. Ibid. 103-5; commission to take 
personal answers of defendant, 1743. Ibid. 105; account of the administration 
of the estate of Timothy Blewett, of Westbury-on-Severn, with inventory, 
1803. Ibid. 106-9; exceptive allegation in a cause of exhibiting an inventory 
of account of Thomas Wood, of Pauntley, 1805. Ibid. 110-12. 
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personal answers in a cause of defamation, correction, or 
perjury, would not be made, or if made, would specify that 
the decree should not be extracted, nor executed, until — 
the publication of witnesses’ depositions.} 

If the plaintiff’s proctor considered that it would be 
advantageous to his position, he could, before obtaining 
a decree for personal answers, make oath that he believes 
the libel to be true and require an oath from the defendant's 
proctor, to answer faithfully the charges in the libel, on the 
next court day. In causes of restitution of conjugal 
rights, divorce (i.e. nullity), or of separation from bed and 
board, an acknowledgment of the solemnisation of the 
marriage obtained at this stage would enable the proctor 
of a female suitor to apply for a decree for alimony and 
expenses of the suit, to avoid which the defendant would 
often risk a decree and the pain of contumacy.? 

After the answers of the proctor had been given, the 
plaintiff’s proctor would secure the answers of the prin- 
cipal party as soon as possible, so that if his case were 
established by confession he could proceed to conclusion 
and sentence without producing witnesses, or produce 
them to prove the remaining articles only.® 

On the petition of a principal party, by his proctor, to be 
examined by commission on account of privilege, age, 
infirmity, remoteness of dwelling, etc., the judge might 
order a commission accordingly, appointing a day for 
hearing and a day for return of answers into court, and 
both proctors might be admonished to be present before 
the commissioners. In matrimonial causes the defendants 
had to appear personally in court, so that under certain 
circumstances females might be sequestered or placed 
under safe custody pending examination by the judge.* 


1 Oughton, i, 103-4. Conset, 88. Law, 177, 189-90. 
2 Oughton, i, 95-8. Conset, 89. Law, 178. 

3 Oughton, i, 99. Law, 183-4. 

* Oughton, i, 100, 104-6. Law, 184-5, 190-2. 
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The attendance of the principal party being secured, tf 
necessary, by citation, under pain of contumacy, etc., he 
must be formally produced by the plaintiff’s proctor in the 
following manner, viz:— 

“Respected judge, with reference to the positions of 
the libel given in by me in this cause, I produce the 
principal party and pray that he be bound by his oath to 
return a faithful answer to the said positions.”’? 

on which the judge would say to the defendant 
“Take the book into your hands. You shall swear 
that, laying aside all favour and affection for your own 
cause, you will faithfully and truly answer the positions 
of the libel given into this court against you, by M.ina 
suit of On those points which relate to actions 
done by yourself, you shall answer according to your 
knowledge, and with relation to the actions of others, 
you shall answer according to your belief. So help you 

God and the holy Gospels.” 

Thereupon the party produced, kissed the book. In 
certain criminal positions referred to in the first paragraph 
of this chapter, the party produced should protest in the 
presence of the adverse party or his proctor that he would 
not answer any criminous or captious charges and require 
that in the event of such answers being given they should 
be esteemed as null and as though not given. 

The oath being taken, the plaintiff's proctor prayed 

‘“ May it please the judge to admonish the defendant to 

undergo his examination on the positions of the libel 

before the next court day.”’ 
To which the judge responded 

‘“We so admonish him.” 

Should the personal answers not be deemed sufficiently 
full the proctor’s plaintiff applied for fuller answers saying 

“T allege that N. has not fully answered such a position 

(or such positions) of the libel referring myself to the 


1 Oughton, i, 101-3. Law, 187-9. 
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answers and to the positions and to the law. Therefore 

I pray that he may be decreed to be called (on such a 

day) fully to answer the said positions.”’? 

The answers being produced, the judge, if satisfied, 
would make the order for fuller answers, or if uncertain, 
he would assign the next court day for hearing both parties 
and make a decree for or against the petition and condemn 
the unsuccessful party in costs. 

Should the judge pronounce an interlocutory decree for 
fuller answers, he assigned a day, and issued a citation to 
appear under pain of contumacy. On his appearance the 
defendant was admonished by the judge at the petition of 
the plaintiff to answer fully on pain of a declaration that 
silence would be taken as confession and on such silence or 
refusal to answer, the judge would decree: 

‘“ Because N. now present in court, having been 
requested, ordered and admonished to answer fully (to such 
articles or positions) has not taken care to do so, we pro- 
nounce him contumacious, and in pain of such his con- 
tumacy, at the petition of M., we declare the charges to 
which he has failed to return a full answer, to be con- 
fessed.’’? 

Should the defendant refuse to take the oath to answer, 
he could not be pronounced to have confessed, but would 
be decreed contumacious, etc. Should a proctor refuse or 
delay his answer to a libel, or to contest suit, for the 
purpose of protracting the litigation, he was admonished 
by the judge and if he persisted was punished for con- 
tumacy and suspended from the exercise of his office during 
the judge’s pleasure.*® 

In cases of heresy, a refusal to answer was taken as 
confession. 

A bishop, dean and chapter, or any other corporate body 
when called upon for personal answers, were bound to 

1 Oughton, i, 109-10. Law, 195-7. 


2 Oughton,i,110. Law, 197-8. 
3 Oughton, i, 111-12. Law, 198-200. 
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appear by a syndic, having their special and authentic 
proxy, who exhibiting such special proxy would say,} 

“ T exhibit my special proxy for M., and make myself a 
party for him (or them) and in the name of my client 
(or clients) I answer and believe all things as in the said 
special proxy are contained. And on behalf of my 
party, I swear on the holy gospels, that such answers 
are true, to the best of the information of my client (or 
clients) and the belief of his (or their) proctor, in those 
matters which relate to the actions of others, and 
according to the knowledge of my client (or clients) in 
those matters which concern himself (or themselves).”’ 

Thereupon the plaintiff’s proctor would protest 

“T allow what is contained in the said proxy and in the 

answers so far as they make for my party but as far as 

they make against my client’s interest I dissent from 
them, and protest against them as null and without 
authenticity, and I allege that the answers are not full 
and sufficient, referring myself to the aforesaid proxy 
and to the answers and to the ecclesiastical laws ’’? 
and proceed to petition for the contumacy of the defendant 
as set out in the chapters on contumacy and excom- 
munication. Should the answers be frivolous or purposely 
framed to produce needless delay, or to frustrate the ends 
of justice, the judge would decree contumacy etc. 

Should an error be made in his answers the defendant 
must appear personally, or appoint a proctor by a special 
proxy, to revoke the error, saying® 

“TI, N., first and before all things withdraw and to all 

intents and purposes in law revoke my confession (or 

my answers), made on such a day to such an article of 
the libel (or matter in dispute), and I pray, that such 
my answers be held as revoked and withdrawn, and 


1 Oughton, i, 104-6. Law, 190-2. 
2 Oughton, i, 106-7. Law, 192-3. 
3 Oughton, i, 107-8. Law, 194-5. 
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{explaining the error) I allege, to all purposes of law 
whatsoever, that such confession (or such answers) 
proceeded from a manifest error and that the truth is 
different therefrom.” 


15. TERM PROBATORY.? 


The period assigned by the judge for the purpose of 
proving the libel was called the term probatory and unless 
varied for special reasons, extended to three court days. 
During this period plaintiff had to produce his witnesses 
and have them examined and produce any documents. 
The term was common to both sides, so that if one party 
renounced the full use of it, the adverse party could, on 
declaring his intention, use the remaining portion. 

On renunciation by the plaintiff's proctor, unless the 
defendant’s proctor claimed the term or made any 
conflicting motion, he could proceed to the subsequent 
stages of the suit. 

Should the adverse party not use the remainder of the 
term probatory after claiming it, thereby retarding the 
suit, he was condemned in the costs of the delay. 

The defendant was assigned a similar term probatory for 
proof of his defensive matter, subject to the same con- 
ditions. 

A term probatory could be extended by the judge, on 
reasonable cause being shown by the party concerned, and 
whenever circumstances rendered it necessary or probable, 
such as the issuing a commission to examine, issuing a 
compulsory or a viis, or taking proceedings in contumacy. 
the proctor concerned would be careful to apply for an 
extension of the term. 

Occasionally it was found necessary, or desirable, to 
postpone the holding of a court on the day prefixed, and in 
order that the term probatory should not be prejudiced, 
the written consent of the proctors affected was obtained 
to the following effect: 


1 Law, 200-6. 


VOL. XLVI. S 
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“We whose names are hereunder written being 
Proctors of the Ecclesiastical Court of the Diocese of 
Gloucester hereby consent and agree that the Court to 
be holden on Thursday the 13 inst. shall be adjourned 
to the 2oth instant and that all causes matters and 
things stand upon the same Acts they now are without 
prejudice to either party dated this 12 April, 1815 

Wm. Griffith 
S. Ricketts 
G. W. Counsel 
Thos. Davis 
Jno. Cooke ”’ 
Notice of non-production of further witnesses, 1829:— 

‘In the Consistory Court of the Diocese of Gloucester 

Herbert & Cooke 
agt. 
Clements 
Take notice that I do not intend to produce any more 
Witnesses on the behalf of the promoters in this Cause. 
Iam 
your hble Serv' 
G. W. Counsel 
promoters proctor 
To Tho® Gardner, Esq’. 
July 5th 1829. 


16. PRODUCTION OF WITNESSES.} 


The witnesses were, if necessary, cited to appear and 
were tendered their expenses. Should they or some of 
them refuse to appear, the proctor applied for a compulsory 
saying, 

‘“ T allege that my client has M., N., and O., witnesses 
to produce, very necessary to prove the contents of the 
libel (or allegation) and exhibits annexed thereto (should 

there be such) and that they have been required to 


1 Law, 207-21. 
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appear, and their expenses tendered to them but they 

have refused, unless under compulsion; Wherefore I 

petition that they may be decreed to be compelled to 

appear.” 

On which the judge pronounced 

“We decree a compulsory against such witnesses, to 
appear on (such a day) for the required purpose.”’ 

The adverse proctor should protest, saying 

‘“‘ | dissent and I protest against the decree as null and 
void.’’! 

Should any witnesses not appear on a compulsory, the 
proctor concerned would apply for a citation by ways and 
means, in the manner described in the chapter on Cita- 
tions.? Should this not have the desired effect, proceedings 
would follow as described in the chapters on Contumacy 
and Excommunication, but should a proctor make any 
unnecessary delay in taking any of the required pro- 
ceedings, the judge might, on the petition of the adverse 
party, proceed to the conclusion of the case and deliver a 
definitive sentence. Otherwise it might be possible for a 
proctor, or a malicious witness, to protract a bad cause 
indefinitely, to the prejudice or oppression of his opponent. 
Such witnesses were, however, admitted, if produced 
before definitive sentence, subject to the rights of the 
opponent to except against them, in the same manner as 
if they had been produced within the term probatory.? 

The presence of witnesses being secured,* the proctor 
in the presence of the adverse proctor, or in his con- 
tumacious absence, he having been thrice publicly called 
in court, producing said, 

‘““T produce these persons as witnesses in support of 
the libel (or other matter) and pray that they be 
received, and bound by their oath to declare the truth, 
1 Oughton, i, 116-17. Law, 207-9. 

2 Oughton, i, 118-19. Law, 209-10. 


3 Oughton, i, 119-20. Law, 210-12. 
# Oughton, 122-5. Law, 214-18. 
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and the whole truth, faithfully, as far as they know, 

touching the allegation of (etc.)"” 
on which the adverse proctor advanced his objections, if 
any, otherwise the judge said 

‘We admit these witnesses.”’ 
Witnesses were required to lay their hands on the holy 
gospels whilst the judge proceeded to the following effect: 

“You are produced as witness in (such a cause) 
between (such and such parties) and you shall swear, 
each and all of you, that at the time of your examination 
you and each one of you, will testify and depose the 
truth and the whole truth touching the matters in 
controversy, as far as your knowledge extends, all 
favour and affection, or malice and prejudice, which you 
or any one of you may entertain for or against the 
litigant parties, or any one of them, being wholly laid 
aside; further making oath that you are free from any 
manner of corruption and bribery. So help you God.” 

The witnesses then kissed the book. 

The adverse proctor then said 

‘“T dissent from the production of these witnesses, 
and I protest against such production as a nullity, and 
further I protest against being decreed to answer such 
witnesses and their declarations and depositions and 
persons, if they depose any thing, and as far as they 
depose any thing, against the interest of my client; and 

I pray that they be required to render sufficient proof of 

their knowledge of the circumstances to which they 

depose, otherwise I protest against such depositions as 
null and void. And I require a competent term to be 
assigned me to administer interrogatories.”’ 

The judge then assigned a time, varying from some 
hours, to any time previous to the examination of the 
witnesses, during which period the proctor gave in to the 
registrar, or examiner, his written interrogatories.!_ The 


1 Oughton, i, 124 note (bb). Conset, 115-17. Law, 223 note (2). 
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opposing proctor was not allowed to have a copy of the 
interrogatories, lest he should instruct the witnesses as to 
their answers, nor were the witnesses allowed to see them 
before their examination. | 

It was held by some authorities that the following 
petition and protest should be inserted at the end, viz: 

“And the party ministering the interrogatories 
requires, that every witness shall render a true, sufficient 
and conclusive reason for the knowledge which he 
pretends to have and for every one of the answers and 
depositions which he has severally made in the cause, 
otherwise the party administering the interrogatories 
protests against the examination as null and void.’’* 

This clause does not appear to have been generally 
used in the Gloucester court. 

The judge would strike out any superfluous, captious, or 
impertinent interrogatories. 

Should the plaintiff's proctor have produced two or 
more witnesses and the defendant by way of exception 
have refuted them, or some of them, so that there did not 
remain two witnesses agreeing together, as required for 
proof according to ecclesiastical law, then he might produce 
further witnesses, the proceedings following the same 
course as before.? 

After production and examination of witnesses, it 
sometimes transpired on publication and examination of 
their depositions, that there were other witnesses necessary 
to one of the parties. It was then necessary for the 
principal party to appear, in person, because the general 
proxy did not give his proctor sufficient authority, and 
declare on oath, that the said witnesses were necessary etc. 
in the following terms.’ 

“J, M., without revoking my proxy (or protesting 


1 Conset, 115. Law, 224. 
2 Oughton, i, 127. Law, 220-1. 
3 Oughton, i, 125-7. Law, 218-20. 
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against being considered as revoking my proxy pre- 
viously constituted), allege that N. and O. are witnesses 
very necessary on my behalf to prove the contents of 
my libel [or allegation, etc.], and that it has come to my 
knowledge, that they are necessary witnesses, subse- 
quently to the publication of the depositions of the 
witnesses already produced on my behalf in this matter, 
and to the truth of this averment I offer myself ready 
and prepared to make oath: therefore I petition that 
these witnesses here present in court, whom I now 
produce, may be received, admitted and sworn faith- 
fully to depose to the contents of the libel (or otherwise) 
which has been given in by me,” 
or, if the witnesses were not then produced, the petition 
was varied by applying for a compulsory.! The adverse 
proctor opposed by saying 
“T dissent, and protest against the petition as null, 
and I allege, that it is not legally conclusive in argument 
and should not be granted, and that the publication of 
the witnesses, already made by the adverse party, and 
his knowledge thereof, forbid their admission, and that 
there is great danger of the subornation of these new 
witnesses, referring myself to the acts of the court, and 
to the ecclesiastical laws’ 
and if he succeeded in proving that the applicant had 
previous knowledge, or probable notice at the least, the 
application might be refused, otherwise the judge would 
decree, as prayed. 


17.—EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES.? 


Witnesses having been produced and sworn in open 
court, were assigned a time, usually before the next court 
day, for their examination, According to the theory of 
ecclesiastical law, the truth was more likely to be obtained 


1 Compulsory against witnesses, 1796. Hockaday, 116-17. _ 
2 Law, 223-50. 
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if the examination were conducted in the absence of other 
people, who might by their presence influence the de- 
ponents, therefore witnesses were examined separately, in 
a private room, from which all other persons except the 
judge or registrar and (probably) a scribe, were excluded. 
The judge might conduct the examination, but it was 
usually done by the registrar. The examiner based his 
questions on the articles or positions of the libel or 
allegation, and on the interrogatories admitted by the 
court. Interrogatories in Latin were to be explained to 
witnesses in the vernacular. Each answer was set down 
and numbered in the order of the articles and interro- 
gatories, read over distinctly tothe deponent, and corrected 
if required. The earliest depositions in the Gloucester 
Consistory Court were not signed, but after A.D. 1570, 
they were attested by signatures and marks, in increasing 
numbers. If the examination had been made by the 
registrar, he produced the witnesses severally before the 
judge, who examined them as to whether the depositions, 
which had been read over by the registrar, expressed their 
mind, true intent, and meaning, and contained all the 
facts and information which they could give. At the 
time of this repetition before the judge, each witness 
could require any of his depositions to be cancelled or 
altered, and the examination was only complete when the 
witness had ratified all things written down and read over 
to him.! | 

The depositions commenced with the witness’s name, 
address, occupation, age, birthplace, and when pertinent, 
the duration of his knowledge of the parties, locality, or 
circumstances, and one of the interrogatories was usually 
addressed to his relationship, by consanguinity and 
affinity, to the principal party. The information contained 
in the depositions is most valuable and _ interesting, 
covering an immense field. 


2 Oughton, i, 131-3. Law, 225-8. 
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If any witnesses were ill, or aged, feeble, or depressed 
by poverty, or lived at a great distance from the court, or 
on account of danger or great expense, a proctor could 
apply to the judge, alleging his reasons, for commissioners. 
to be appointed to sit jointly and severally, at a certain 
place to examine these witnesses and a term appointed for 
the return of the commission into court with a record of the 
proceedings thereupon. The judge then appointed the 
commissioners, and appointed the deputy registrar, or some 
other notary to be named by him, indifferent to both 
parties, to act as scribe of the acts, part of whose duty was 
to keep secret the depositions of the witnesses until their 
publication. The adverse proctor would dissent and 
apply to administer interrogatories to be attached to the 
commission and the subsequent procedure would follow 
the practice of the consistory court as described in the 
chapter on the production of witnesses. The clergy 
were usually appointed to act on these commissions, but 
occasionally they were directed to magistrates or mayors, 
or other local authorities. The proctors of the principal 
parties could attend at the opening of the commission or 
substitute another notary public under the powers of their 
proxy and the proceedings as to production and examin- 
ation of witnesses etc. would be governed by the rules 
mentioned in this and the preceding chapter.! 

‘Witnesses living outside the jurisdiction of the court 
were not obliged to appear before a judge not having 
jurisdiction in the place where they lived, nor had a 
commission any force beyond the limits of the jurisdiction 
of the judge who granted it, wherefore if a proctor required 
the evidence of any such persons he made an application 
to the following effect, viz:— 

‘‘T allege that M. and N. are witnesses necessary to 
my client, to prove (etc.) and that such witnesses live 
in the diocese of ——., on which account they cannot be 


1 Oughton, i, 133-41. Law, 228-37. 
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compelled to appear in this court to give evidence, and 
I offer myself ready and prepared to confirm this state- 
ment on oath, according to the information delivered to 
me by my client which I believe to be true; whereupon 
I petition that a commission may be decreed sub mutuae 
vicissitudinis obtentu, to the right reverend father in 
God, M. bishop of that diocese in which the witnesses 
dwell, and to N. his vicar-general in spirituals and 
official principal, conjointly and separately, and that they 
be applied to, in aid of the law, and for the mutual 
benefit of the ecclesiastical courts generally, to cause the 
said witnesses to appear before him or his official on 
(such a day) and at (such a place) to give evidence in 
this cause: and I petition that the powers of this court 
may be committed to them conjointly and severally, as 
far as in you lies, in order to their receiving and examin- 
ing the said witnesses, with a requisition that they 
prorogue the commission, if found necessary, to any 
other day and place, and that they be requested to 
certify and transmit their acts and depositions, and the 
whole of their proceedings in the business to this court 
by (such a day); and further, I pray that the proctor 
of the adverse party may be admonished to be present 
at the time and place of the execution of the commission 
if he considers his interest to be affected.”’ 
On which the judge pronounced, 
““ We decree, as required, and we also admonish the 
said proctor to be present as required.”’ 
The subsequent proceedings would follow the course 
already mentioned in this and the preceding chapter. 
When the commission was directed to places beyond the 
sea, it provided for summoning, administering the 
necessary oaths to, and examining witnesses, within a more 
or less definite period, according to distance and other 
circumstances, with authority to appoint any notary 
public, worthy of credit and indifferent to both parties, to 
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act as scribe of the acts, or registrar, in the business, or 
should that be impossible, to select two of the witnesses, 
as scribes and registrars of the acts. Such commissions 
would be sometimes required in shipping matters.}? 


18. PUBLICATION OF DEPOSITIONS.® 


When the plaintiff's proctor had produced all his 

witnesses and they had been examined he said 
“I pray publication of the depositions of the wit- 

nesses produced on behalf of my client and I pray a 

decree for copies to be given to the parties ”’ 
and the judge orders 

“We decree, as required, the publication of the 
depositions of the witnesses on your behalf, and that 
copies be given to the parties on payment of the 
proper charge.”’ 

It was necessary for the defendant’s proctor to protest 
saying 

““T dissent from the publication of the depositions 
of these witnesses, and declare that I have not been 
informed, and know nothing, as to any matter contained 
therein.”’ 

On this he could produce counter evidence, unless the 
plaintiff's proctor could prove that he had obtained 
knowledge of the depositions, in which case the counter 
evidence was inadmissible. The plaintiff’s proctor could 
require an oath from the adverse principal party or his 
proctor, or both, that they had not directly, nor by any 
other persons, learnt, nor made enquiries as to the de- 
positions, and on request the judge would interrogate the 
registrar whether he or his clerks had written copies for 
the adverse party. This oath could be again administered, 

1 Oughton, i, 150-1. Law, 248-50. 

2 Interrogatories in a cause of subtraction of chapel rate, at Hanham,c, 1815, 
Hockaday, 119-21. Interrogatories in a testament cause, 1733. Ibid. 122-3. 


Interrogatories in a defamation cause, 1737. Ibid. 123-4. 
_ 3 Oughton, 153-4. Law, 251-3. 
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on production of witnesses in proof of the counter state- 
ment, and if the adverse party did not purge himself of 
suspicion, or could be convicted of the fact, his witnesses 
were repelled. 


I9. EXCEPTIONS AGAINST WITNESSES.! 


Should it appear on publication of the depositions that 
witnesses had not fully answered the interrogatories the 
defendant’s proctor would say 

‘‘T allege that such a witness produced on behalf of 
my adversary, has not fully answered (or has not 
answered at all) such an interrogatory (or such inter- 
rogatories) administered by me, referring myself to such 
answers, to the interrogatories, and to the law, where- 
upon I petition that he be decreed to be called, to answer 
fully in the premises.’ 

To this the plaintiff’s proctor replied 

“IT deny the truth of the allegation on the other side, 
and allege that the petition should not be granted.” 

If the judge was satisfied he decreed for fuller answers.’ 

The defendant’s proctor could make general or special 
exceptions to the plaintiff’s witnesses. General exceptions 
were made verbally and entered in the acts of the court and 
were to the effect that the witnesses were evil reported of, 
paupers or destitute, criminal or worthless, connected with 
the party producing them by consanguinity or affinity, 
domestic servants, friends or enemies, solicitors employed 
in the suit, and the like, or that they were singular and 
extraordinary, opposed to each other, various and 
repugnant, that they deposed to words of facts which had 
no relation to the articles, that they had not been sworn, 
that their words were without sense or reason, that they 
depended on hearsay testimony and formed opinions 
rashly; but without specifying time, place, or mode of 


1 Law, 253-64. 
2 Oughton, i, 155-6. Law, 253-4. 
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proceeding. It was not permissible to allege that a 
witness had committed a felony, or was suspected of one, 
but the exception that he had been convicted of a felony 
was admissible. The defendant’s proctor alleged these 
conjointly and separately and prayed that his allegation 
be admitted and law and justice done to his party. The 
plaintiff's proctor rejoined denying the truth of the 
allegation; protesting against the nullity and inap- 
plicability, the too great generality, the erroneous 
specifications and inconclusiveness of the pretended 
exceptions; alleging that the same should not be 
admitted ; praying that they be rejected; and dissenting 
from all the steps taken by the judge and the adverse 
party. The judge then said 


‘We admit these exceptions, as far as the law 
permits.’ 


Then, on application, a term probatory was assigned to 
the defendant's proctor, also a term to specify the al- 
legation. A decree might also be obtained for the 
appearance of the principal party in answer to the general 
exceptions if the defendant’s proctor alleged on oath that 
he believed he would be benefitted in certain particulars, 
by the answers of such principal party. 

Special exceptions were those propounded in writing, 
stating specifically as to cause and time, why a particular 
person was not a fit and proper witness, e.g. because he 
was evil spoken of, an adulterer, perjured in some part of 
his depositions, or in some other suit, or was criminous. 
These exceptions had to be proposed to the court by the 
defendant in person, without revoking his proxy. On 
their admission and repetition, a decree was made for the 
plaintiff to answer in person, witnesses were produced to 
prove them, in court, or before a commission as set out in 
the chapter on examination of witnesses. 


1 Exceptive allezation against witnesses, 1733. Hockaday, 127-8. 
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Whether the exceptions were general or special the 
plaintiff's proctor could require the oath of calumny to be 
taken if it had not previously been done (see chapter on 
Contestation of Suit), or in such case he could have the 
oath against malice administered (See chapter on the 
Libel). | 

If crime were made an exception against a witness, the 
party making the allegation and failing to prove it, was 
liable to an action fordefamation. In order to avoid taking 
the oath of calumny, or of malice, and to avoid the 
consequence of a suit for defamation, a litigant having a 
bad cause, would in former days give a special proxy for 
the purpose of making this allegation, to a stranger or 
worthless person, who would be secure against prosecution, 
having nothing wherewith to defray the charges of such 
prosecution. The plaintiff's proctor could, however, 
petition the judge to refuse to hear such special proctor, 
for the reason here stated. At a later period such special 
proxies were not used.} 

Both plaintiff and defendant could produce evidence 
corroborative of their witnesses. The defendant could 
produce reprobatory witnesses against the persons and 
depositions of the plaintiff's witnesses probatory. The 
plaintiff then had the right to produce his reprobatory 
witnesses against the defendant’s reprobatory witnesses.” 


20. INSTRUMENTS.? 


Instruments were divided into two classes viz.—public 
and private. Public instruments were writings made by 
public persons, or under a public or authentic seal, or 
exemplified by authority of a judge or magistrate, or taken 
out of a public registry, or made by a public act, or sub- 
scribed by the person making them and by witnesses. 


1 Oughton, i, 156-8. Law, 255-8. 
2 Law, 258-9. 
3 Oughton, i, 165-75. Conset, 146-7. Law, 265-80. 
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Private instruments were accounts, inventories, letters, 
etc. which should more correctly be described as exhibits. 

The proctor introducing any instrument in proof of his 
cause, might do so at any time between contestation of 
suit and conclusion in a cause, but if such instrument were 
mentioned in a libel, it should be exhibited before con- 
testation of suit, so that the adverse party might decide 
whether to contest suit or not. 

The instruments produced, or certified extracts, were 
quoted by the proctor producing them and handed to the 
registrar for registration, with a petition for a decree by 
the judge for restoration of originals to the place whence 
they came. The adverse proctor might dissent and 
protest, or accept the exhibition. The answers of the 
principal party or his proctor were made in writing. 

When necessary, the judge would issue commissions for 
scrutiny or records, and monitions to custodians to exhibit 
records. 


2I. OATHS DECISORY AND SUPPLETORY.! 


Besides the oaths of various kinds, mentioned in the 
preceding chapters, there were two others known to the 
procedure in the ecclesiastical courts, viz., the oath 
decisory and the oath suppletory. 

The oath decisory, or conclusive of a cause, was, in 
ancient times, tendered by one party to the other, when he 
was not able to prove his charge and offered to stand or 
fall by the oath of his adversary, which offer the adversary 
was bound to accept, or to make the same offer back, or 
be taken to confess to the charge. 

The oath suppletory was applied for by the plaintiff, in 
person, when he had at least half proved his case, as 
follows, 

‘TI, M., without revocation of my proxy, allege that 

I have more than half, or at least half proved the case 


1 Oughton, i, 176-8. Law, 282-6. 
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stated in my libel (or allegation, etc.) referring myself 

to the acts of court, and to the laws ecclesiastical, and 

therefore, I pray that the oath suppletory may be 

administered to me, and I require night and justice to 

be done me.”’ 

Then the defendant’s proctor should say 

‘‘ T deny that these allegations are true, and I protest 

against them as null, and I allege that such an oath 

should not be administered, referring myself to the 

laws ”’ 
on which the judge assigned a term for receiving inform- 
ations on the petition, both as to the fact and as to the 
law, and for delivering sentence. If the cause were of a 
high nature, with a temptation to commit perjury, or a 
criminal cause, or if further witnesses could be produced, 
or if the adverse party alleged and proved that the 
plaintiff was dishonourable and disreputable, guilty of 
some crime, then this oath was not administered. The 
oath had to be applied for before the conclusion in the 
cause. 


22. EXPENSES OF A RETARDED PROCESS.! 


In case either of the parties had proposed any defensive 
allegation, exception, etc. and had failed in proof, the 
adverse party could apply for costs, saying 

“ T allege that N. has failed in proof of the allegation 
given in by him on such a day, and that the proceedings 
of the suit have been retarded by such allegation, refer- 
ring myself to the acts of court, therefore I pray that 
the aforesaid party may be condemned in the costs of 
the retarded process and that right and justice may be 
done and administered.”’ 

If the judge admitted the petition, he condemned the 
adverse party, taxed the bill of costs and decreed a 
monition for payment. 

1 Oughton, i, 179-80. Law, 286-7. 
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23. TERM TO PROPOUND ALL ACTS. 


[The term to propound all acts is not found in ecclesi- 
astical law and is considered rather a term of the judge, 
than of the law, for preventing delay. Law, 291 and see 
ante (p. 259)—Ed.]. 

If either party delayed the suit by propounding his 
matter in sections, on his giving in the second matter the 
adverse proctor might say 

" “ Revered judge, I allege that M. has already pro- 

pounded one matter, and that the term probatory 

assigned to him in this case has lapsed, and that he is 
now giving in another matter in order to protract the 

suit. Wherefore, to cut off such unnecessary delay, I 

pray that a competent term may be assigned him, to 

propound all the matters or acts which relate to the 
cause on the next court day.” 

To this petition the judge was wont to assent, but if on 
the day assigned to propound all acts either party produced 
witnesses in court and made oath that they were necessary 
to his party, the judge might admit them. If on the day 
assigned to propound, all acts were exhibited and pro- 
pounded and the parties assigned to conclude on the next 
court day, or if nothing was done, the cause was thereby 
concluded and neither party could afterwards propound 
any matter nor advance any exceptions. 

Matrimonial causes being privileged were exempt from 
this rule. 


24. INTERLOCUTORY DECREE.? 


An interlocutory sentence or decree, having the force of 
a definitive sentence, was that pronounced between the 
beginning and conclusion of a cause, on any matter not the 
principal cause, such as the admission or amendment of the. 
libel, the expenses of a retarded process, the objection of 


1 Oughton, i, 181-7. Law, 288-94. 
3 Oughton, i, 194. Law, 302-3. 
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an excommunicated person against contumacy costs, 
when he had been unjustly excommunicated, and similar 
matters which might arise during the progress of a suit. 

[In modern times the expression ‘‘a final interlocutory 
decree having the force of a definitive sentence”’ has come 
to denote the decree made on the principal cause of action, 
1.e. the decision of the suit. The words so used are intro- 
duced to distinguish such a decree from a sentence 
pronounced according to certain ancient forms of 
ecclesiastical law. The only difference is one of form, the 
effect of each is the same. {See Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical 
Law, ii, 966). Note by Sir Lewis Dibdin]. 


25. CONCLUSION.! 

[There are two forms of causes, glenary and summary, 
which may be distinguished as follows. Plenary, or 
ordinary, causes require a solemn order in the proceedings 
as, the contestation of suit; a term assigned to propound 
and invoke all Acts, etc.; a term to conclude; and a form 
of concluding in that term; thus it is they are called 
plenary. Summary causes do not respect this solemn and 
ordinary way of proceeding but require a summary and 
short proceeding. See ante, p. 216, and Law, 41-2, 59-60. 
Ed.] 

On the day assigned to conclude in a plenary cause,” 
the proctor on whose petition the assignment was made, 
should say, 

‘“* Revered judge I conclude in this cause, with your 
permission, and I pray that such conclusion may be 
decreed by you, ’ 

whereupon the judge would say 
“ We conclude with the party concluding.”’ 
The same proctor would continue, 

‘ I pray that a term may be assigned to hear sentence 
on the next court day,” 
1 Law, 295-9. 

3 Oughton, i, 190. Law, 297-8. 
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the judge replying 
‘““ We assign accordingly.” 

Should the adverse proctor distrust his cause he could 
dissent from such conclusion and assignment, otherwise 
he should conclude with the party concluding. 

In summary suits, on the day assigned to hear sentence, 
the party at whose prayer the assignation was made 
should pray a day to hear sentence on the second assign- 
ation and to inform the judge, and if neither party gave in 
any matter, or allegation, or exceptions against the 
witnesses before the second assignation, conclusion was 
reached.!_ A day was fixed by the judge for informations 
to be given by the advocates and such day was usually 
not acourt day. The proctors were usually present with 
their books of assignatfons in which they kept a record of 
the acts in the suit, and the advocates read the libel, 
answers of the principal party, depositions of witnesses etc. 
and discussed the points of law, the judge making notes 
and if necessary adjourning the cause from time to time 
until he was satisfied.2 Canons 130 and 131 provided 
that proctors should not retain any cause for two court 
days without the counsel and advice of an advocate, nor 
conclude in any cause without the knowledge of an 
advocate, but these regulations and those relating to the 
presence of advocates to give informations, probably 
referred only to proceedings in the superior courts. No 
sign of the employment of advocates has been noticed in 
the acts of the Gloucester Consistory Court.? 


26. DEFINITIVE SENTENCE.® 


On the day appointed for sentence the plaintiff's proctor 
produced a written judgment praying that it be promulged, 
followed by similar action bv the defendant’s proctor, 

1 Oughton, i, 191-2. Law, 298-9. 

2 Oughton, i, 193. Law, 300-1. 

3 Monition to defendant to hear sentence, 1835. Hockaday, 134-5. 

“ Oughton, i, 199-200. Law, 309-11. And see inserted note ante p. 273. 
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unless the latter had no hope, in which event he merely 
prayed justice. The judge accepted the sentence tendered 
by the successful proctor and promulged it as his definitive 
sentence in the presence of both proctors or in pain of the 
contumacy of the absentee, reading the same until he 
came to the name of the party against whom he intended to 
give sentence, when he asked such party what he had tosay, 
or what petition he had to make, who usually answered 
“T ask for justice.” A space for the word justice was 
always left vacant and the judge always wrote this word 
with his own hand so that the authenticity of the sentence 
might be recognised at any time. This done, he continued 
reading to the end and signed it, the act being witnessed 
by some of those present in court whose names were also 
recorded in the acts of the court. 

If a judge passed a null sentence, that is, in the absence 
of the adverse party or his proctor, or when the witnesses 
produced in a cause had not been admitted, or improperly 
admitted, or when the suit was not contested, the ag- 
grieved party might complain to the judge who pronounced 
such sentence and on proof of nullity the judge would 
revoke the sentence. The aggrieved party might, however, 
elect to complain to a superior judge. 


27. APPEALS. 


Notice of appeal might be given in open court, on the 
delivery of sentence, an entry thereof being made in the 
acts, or it might be made before a notary public, in writing 
within 15 days, as provided by 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12. 

The control of a proctor ended with notice of appeal. 

Appeals from the local consistory court lay to the 
superior courts of the province of Canterbury, viz. the 
Courts of Arches and the Court of Audience. 

1 Sentence for plaintiff in a cause of subtraction of tithes, 1746. Hockaday, 
136-7; in a will cause, 1771, Ibid. 138-9; in a cause of inventory and account 


1800. Ibid. 139-41; refusing a faculty for appropriation of a seat, 1793. 
Ibid. 141-3. 
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Of these the Court of Arches is the older. It was 
anciently held in the church of St. Mary Arches, otherwise 
St. Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapside, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to the hall of the College of Advocates in the parish 
of St. Benedict, Paul’s Wharf, London, better known as 
Doctors’ Commons. The judge was the official principal 
of the archbishop and is still known as dean of the Arches. 
The records of this court are preserved at Lambeth 
Palace, but unfortunately they are incomplete, especially 
for the period prior to 1660. Their publication is much to 
be desired. 

The Court of Audience was also an ancient court, 
younger than the Court of Arches, but possessing concur- 
rent jurisdiction in appeals. It appears to have originated 
in the practice of the archbishop of Canterbury deter- 
mining causes without sitting in the Court of Arches. In 
such cases he committed the hearing to certain doctors of 
canon and civil law, known as auditors or examiners, who: 
accompanied him wherever he went. Eventually these 
auditors were granted power to determine as well as to 
hear causes and the Court of Audience found a home in the 
consistory place in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Its records 
cannot be found, which is the more to be regretted, as a 
considerable proportion of Gloucester appeals were to this. 
court.! 

The procedure in these two courts being identical and 
the same advocates and proctors practising in both, the 
office of principal auditor came to be held by the dean of 
Arches, and eventually the Audience court ceased to act. 

As appeals from the archbishop’s courts formerly went 


1On the ancient courts see Law, introd. i-xxi, and 1-8; Dibdin’s Church 
Courts, 2nd ed. 1882; Evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Courts, 1883, passim. Sir Lewis Dibdin points out that the 
constitution and powers of the Court of Audience varied. The Auditor was 
originally one who heard the evidence and reported to the Archbishop, who 
heard the arguments (if any) personally. The Court was also more one of 
first instance than the Court of Arches.—Ed. 
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to the court of Rome, a substitute was required when the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome was ousted by 25 Hen. 
VIII, c. 19, and the Court of Delegates was provided. 
This was constituted by commissions under the great seal 
to certain persons, to whom power was delegated by the 
king to hear and determine appeals. This court was 
superseded by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council by 2 and 3 Will. tv, c. 92. The records (incom- 
plete) of the Court of Delegates are now preserved in the 
Public Record Office.? 

One other court remains to be mentioned, viz. the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, which dealt with the 
probate of wills and grant of administrations in cases 
belonging to the archbishop’s jurisdiction, which extended 
to probate, etc., of wills, and grants of administration of 
effects of intestates where the deceased possessed bona 
notabilia out of the diocese or peculiar jurisdiction in 
which they died. Subject to local custom or composition, 
the said goods must amount to five pounds in value. As 
the remuneration of officials depended on fees a keen 
outlook was kept by both local and supreme courts for 
this business and the Prerogative Court was very prompt 
with an inhibition to the local court if there appeared to be 
an opportunity to secure the business. Probate and 
administration if wrongly granted by a local court were 
of no avail until granted out of the Prerogative Court, but 
on the other hand probate or administration once granted 


1 There were also Commissioners of Review appointed to rehear decisions of 
the Court of Delegates, for it was held that Henry vii, as supreme Visitor of 
the Church, could issue Commissions for that purpose. Commissions of Review 
began to be resorted to in the reign of Elizabeth, if not earlier, and they were 
a regular part of the machinery of ecclesiastical procedure until abolished 
by the Statute which also abolished the Court of Delegates. The Commissions 
were due simply to the royal supremacy and on that account were frequently 
vindicated by common law judges.—Ed. 

8 Inhibition and citation of the Court of Arches in a cause of disturbing in a 
eeat cause, 1839. Hockaday, 144-6; monition from the Court of Arches to 
transmit all acts etc., in a cause of appeal, 1739. Ibid. 146-7. 
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by the superior court held good unless judicially revoked. 
Canons 92 and 93 deal with these matters. 


28. EXECUTION OF SENTENCE.? 


In case of an appeal, the appellant should procure the 
inhibition of the judge, from whose sentence he appealed, 
within 15 days, otherwise he would be liable to an ap- 
plication from the proctor of the successful party, to the 
judge as follows: 

‘I, M., exhibit my proxy afresh for N., and make 
myself a party for him, and I allege that 15 days have 
elapsed from the time of the delivery of the sentence in 
this cause, wherefore I request that O. (the party 
against whom sentence has been given) may be decreed 
to be called on (such a day), to show cause why the 
sentence which has been pronounced against him should 
not be ordered for execution and the costs of the suit 
taxed’ (unless the costs had been included in the 

sentence). To this the judge replied ‘‘ We so decree,”’ and 
appointed a day.’ 

In case the appellant did not appeal in court, but had 
appealed subsequently, his proctor would protest against 
the application as follows: 

‘First protesting that I do not assent to the judge 
of this court etc. I exhibit my proxy for O. and make 
myself a proxy for him, and allege, under such mv 
protest, that the sentence delivered in this court should 
not be ordered for execution, inasmuch as the cause has 
been, and is, appealed at a proper time and in a fit place, 
on the part of my client, from the sentence of this court, 
and because the term called primum fatale is yet 
pending.’’4 

1 Monition to bring the will of Thomas Izod of Grafton (Beckford) into the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1776. Hockaday, 148. 
2 Law, 312-19. 


3 Oughton, i, 202. Law, 312-13. 
* Oughton, i, 203-5. Law, 313-17. 
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This term was one year from the day of the interposition 
of the appeal. Then the adverse proctor applied that the 
appellant be assigned certain terms to prosecute the appeal 
and to certify, and on the lapse of such terms, unless he 
had been meanwhile inhibited, the judge ordered the 
sentence for execution.! 

Should the proctor of the successful party believe that 
his adversary had not appealed within the 15 days, he 
might petition the judge to assign such party a term to 
show that the cause was duly appealed, on the next court 
day, and failing proof of such appeal, the sentence was 
ordered for execution. 

In case of death of the unsuccessful party, sentence 
would be ordered for execution against his executors or 
administrator, on the petition of the adverse proctor.? 

Should the plaintiff have sued for delivery of certain 
goods under a bequest in a will, or their value, or for 
tithes due, or their value, and had he not proved the value: 
during the proceedings, he would, before petitioning for 
execution of the sentence, call the defendant to see the 
value adjudicated, produce witnesses and have them 
examined and have their depositions published. The 
defendant could except against the witnesses and make 
any defence possible.® 


29. Costs.§ 


Costs of contumacy were those incurred by a plaintiff in 
procuring the excommunication and imprisonment of a 
defendant or witness, declared to be contumacious by the 
judge. Such costs were taxed by the judge and deposited 


1 Oughton, i, 203. Law, 314. 

2 Oughton, i, 206. Law, 317-18. 

3 Law, 318-19. 

“ Monition to executrix to pay a legacy, 1733. Hockaday, 149-50; monition 
to administrators of estate of Ann Wilson, of Winchcombe, 1781. Ibid. 151-2; 
faculty for aseat at Westbury-on-Severn, 1800. Ibid. 152-3; vits for amount of 
judgment and costs, 1824. Ibid. 154-5. 

& Oughton, i, 209-12. Law, 320-4. 
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by the defaulter with the registrar before he could obtain 
absolution. 

Costs of a retarded process are dealt with in the chapter 
on expenses of a retarded suit (p. 271). 

Costs of dismissal were those incurred on account of a 
defect of interest in the prosecutor, or because of his 
negligence in not prosecuting a suit, which he had begun. 

Costs of the suit included court fees, travelling expenses 
of witnesses and other necessary charges and proctors’ 
fees. These were taxed and certified by the judge and a 
copy filed in the registry. The costs were usually dealt 
with in the sentence, but if not, the successful party 
would procure a citation to be issued against the adverse 
party to hear and see costs taxed. The taxing done, he 
would procure the issue of a monition to pay costs under 
penalty of excommunication. 

A proctor could sue his client for his fees by summary 
process. 


30. RULES OF THE COURT. 
1697. 

The following is copied from a parchment 26} in. by 
23? in. which has the appearance of having been publicly 
exposed for a long period. A duplicate engrossed in a 
more ornate style now hangs in a frame in the diocesan 
registty at Gloucester. Richard Parsons was chancellor 
1677-1711. 

‘Orders given by the Worshipll. Richard Parsons 
Doctor of Laws and Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Glouc’ for the better and quicker Management of 
Causes in the Consistory Court there 1697.”’ 


Ist. CONCERNING CITATIONS. Whensoever any 
seal’d Citation of instance shall be given to any Apparitor 


1 Monition to hear and see costs taxed, 1784. Hockaday, 156-7; bill of 
costs, 1746. Ibid. 157-8; monition to pay costs. Ibid. 158-9; citation in a 
cause of subtraction of fees, 1738. Ibid. 158-60. 
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there shall be also delivered to him an English note con- 
cerning the effect of the process; which note the Apparitor 
shall leave when he Cites any party, or when the Citation 
is Viis et Modis and the person to be cited cannot be found 
then the English note to be left at the usuall place of his 
abode. Upon the returne of the Citation if the person be 
duely Cited and doe not appear either personally or by his 
Proctor upon the first Court day to be Excommunicated, 
except the Judge shall upon reason given delay it, or ina 
case of Tythes, the contempt to be certified without 
reservation, and if the party Cited shall appear (though 
the process be not return’d) he shall be dismissed with 
3s. 4d. Cost P'ter Fésd Monicéis &c., if a Citizen, and if 
a Countrey man that lives about 5 miles distance 5s. in 
case the party agent doth not proceed. The proctors may 
if they think fit draw their own Citations, and send notes 
of the effect of them, but then the ffees must be paid to the 
Register for the process, which must be signed by him, and 
if any person be Cited by a wrong name or the Citation 
be judged insufficient or mistaken in any essentiall 
particular, the party Cited shall be dismissed with 3s. 4d. 
Expences and 5s. Cost, if he lives in the Countrey 5 miles 
distance. 

2%, CONCERNING LIBELLS. Every Proctor shall 
be provided with his Libell upon the day of the return of 
the process, and if the Libell be not ready, then the party 
Cited shall be dismissed with 3s. 4d. or 5s. Costs as before, 
and if any one comes 20 miles 6s. 8d., if 30 miles Ios. 
unless the plantiffs Proctor shall then object to the 
Defendant the full substance and effect of the Libell in 
writing and within 7 days after deliver two Copies, one 
to the Register and the other to the adverse Proctor. 

3". CONCERNING PROXY’S, Every Proctor shall 
prove his Proxy either in writing, by witness or Act of 
Court by the 24 Court day sub poena Is. to the poor, 
Toties, Quoties, or stand silenced as to the Cause. 
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4, CONCERNING ANSWERS. . The Proctor of the 
party Cited shall be obliged to answere Affirmatively or 
Negatively the same Court when the Libell is admitted, 
and in case any party shall at the next Court after the suit 
is Contested make a Tender or a confession, it shall be 
equally beneficiall to him as if the Tender or confession 
’ had been made before the Contestation of the Suite. If 
any shall give an imperfect answere, which the Judge 
shall order to be amended, he shall pay 5s. for the Delay 
but if upon Exception to the Answere the Judge shall take 
time to Deliberate and the Exception shall afterwards be 
over-ruled, and the answere judged full and sufficient, the 
party needlessly excepting shall pay 3s. 4d. and whosoever 
shall not require the answere of the party and Cite him 
thereto before the Terme Probatory is expired, he shall 
utterly loose the benefit of having the Answere. If the 
Defendant confesseth the matter Libellate and doth not 
the next Court give in some plea to take of the force of his 
confession, the cause shall then stand concluded, and the 
next Court day after, the Sentence shall pass against him. 

5’. CONCERNING THE TERME PROBATORY. 
The Plantiffs Term Probatory in causes wherein the 
Defendants personall answere is not required, shall 
commence from the Consistatio Litis and in other causes 
where the Defendants answere is required, it shall com- 
mence from the giving in the Defendants full answere (at 
which time a Compulsory shall be decreed contra Quoscun- 
que Testes) and both cases shall continue two Court dayes 
following and it shall not be enlarged without speciall 
reasons given to the Judg for the same, for which allow- 
ance of time shall be paid Is. 6d. pro Expens retardati 
processus and 6d. to the poore. 

6. CONCERNING WITNESSES & DEPOSITIONS. 
The Proctors shall give their attendance at the production 
of Witnesses out of a Court day upon notice given at 
seasonable times numerato prius Fedd and shall provide 
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their Interrogatories ready within 12 houres after the 
production. But in case the adverse party live remote, or 
there shall arise any other difficulty which shall be thought 
reasonable by the Chancellor, then notice shall be given 6 
dayes before hand, and the Examination shall be ap- 
pointed by the Judg, so as not to be inconvenient for the 
Register in respect of other business agreed on before 
hand. The next day after publication of the Plantiffs 
Depositions it shall be lawfull for the Plantiff ad proponend 
Omnia et ad concludend in the cause, except the Defendant 
on the day give in some Defensive or exceptive plea in 
writing and likewise two dayes before the Court deliver a 
Copy thereof to the adverse Proctor, that he may advize 
whether it ought to be admitted or not, and if it shall be 
rejected, then may the Plantiffs Proctor conclude the 
cause, but if the allegation be admitted, there shall be only 
two following Court dayes allowed for the proof thereof 
after the Plantiffs personall answere. The next day after 
the publication of the Defendant Witnesses, it shall be 
lawfull for the Plantiff or Defendant to conclude the 
Cause, unless the Plantiff that day give in some Re- 
plicatory or Corroborating matter in writing and Likewise 
two dayes before that Court give a Copy thereof to the 
adverse Proctor, that he may advise whether it ought to 
be admitted or not, but if it be rejected, then may the 
Defendants Proctor conclude the Cause, but if it shall be 
admitted, the Plantiffs Proctor shall have only two Court 
dayes for the proof thereof. In like manner the rejoinder 
of the Defendant shall be given in the next Court day after 
the publication of Witnesses upon the Replication or else 
the Cause shall stand concluded and no terme probatory 
shall be allowed for more than two Court dayes except in 
great Causes, where the persons live remote, and whenso- 
ever the Plantiffs or Defendants Terme Probatory be 
Elapsed, the Depositions shall stand published. The 
next Court day after publication of the Witnesses of the 
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Pars rea, upon the first allegation, or lapse of the Terme 
Probatory, which shall first happen, the Judge may if he 
please assign both parties a Terme ad proponendum 
Omnia quae Consistunt in facto. 

7y, CONCERNING EXPENCES. The Expences 
shall be taxed in the Sentence (a bill being offered to the 
Judge at information) and a day therein appointed for 
payment of the sors principal, and Expences sub poena 
juris, and a Monition decreed also, but not taken forth till 
15 dayes after Sentence are elapsed, and in case of any 
appeale, no Inhibition to be serv’d without a Monition ad 
Transmittendum to prevent delayes sub poena 6s. 8d. to 
be paid to the adverse Proctor. 

8'y, CONCERNING SMALL ACTIONS. In all 
Causes of Subtraction of Tythes, Church-rates and Clerks 
wages the proceedings shall be summary and speedy and 
the Examinations of the Witnesses shall by consent be 
viva voce in Court, except they shall prove clamorous, and 
if so, then the next Court day after at an hour appointed 
by the Judge and Register writing down the substance and 
effect of the Testimony, and in all Causes of Defamation, 
where the matter appeares frivolous, the Judg (if he sees 
cause) shall assign the same to be heard summarily. 

gy. CONCERNING PROCESS UPON PRESENT- 
MENTS. When any persons are presented for non- 
payment of Tythes or Offerings, such presentment shall 
cease upon payment of Citation ffees: if the person Cited 
denies the charge and will contest the same, then the 
party claiming an interest shall retaine a Proctor to 
prosecute the Cause sub poena Dismissnis partis rede etc. 

toy, CONCERNING GRANTING OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION. No administration shall pass, till 14 dayes 
after the death of the Intestate without speciall cause 
shewed by a Proctor to the Judg. No administration shall 
be granted to a Creditor but at the petition of a Proctor, 
and that not till the next of Kinn have been Cited to 
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accept or refuse or renounce, except it prove to be of long 
standing, for the Confirmation of a Title. 

1ry, CONCERNING ACTS OF COURT. That 
Grievances may be prevented that are often occasioned by 
mistakes, it is ordered that every Proctor shall keep a 
Book to enter all petitions and proceedings of his on the 
Court day, under the penalty of 6d. to the poore for every 
offence, and in case there be any Difference, the Register 
with the advice of the Judg shall rectify the same. In 
case any Excommunication or Certificate in causes of 
Tythes shall not be taken forth under the Seale before the 
following Court, then the Proctor is to petition the same 
de Novo and the Charges of the first Decree paid to the 
Register before the second pass the seale. If any person 
shall obstinately stand Excommunicated 40 dayes and a 
significavit decreed thereupon, No Officer of the Court 
under paine of suspension shall presume to give notice of 
it, least thereby the offending party be enabled to avoid 
the Execution of Justice. The Proctors shall pay off all 
their Bills to the Register for all Citations Decrees and 
Acts of Court, the first Court day in every month, upon 
paine of being stopp’d in their further practice till it be 
perform’d, and no Proctor shall presume to appeare in a 
Criminall cause, till leave be first obtain’d of the Judg, 
upon paine of suspension for three months. 

12, CONCERNING COURTS. None shall be per- 
mitted to make petitions either Judicially or Extra- 
judicially in causes depending betwixt party and party or 
in other matters as about Inventories, Exhibiting accounts, 
Probate of Wills per Testes, entring and subducting 
Caveats or pleading to them, but only the parties them- 
selves and their lawfull Proctors. Item That the Proctors 
shall have liberty as in all other Consistories to have 
recourse to the Book of Acts in matters relating to their 
causes without ffee, but not to Originall Wills, Inventory’s, 
Acts of Administration or Terrars for which they are to 
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pay the Register his dues. That. Nothing shall be 
transacted in a by-court, but only the Cause that was 
assigned for that Day without leave of the Judg had 
beforehand. That at the three grand ffestivals and the 
Octaves thereof there shall be a Cessation of Courts and in 
the time of Harvest a Vacation appointed by the Judg, and 
that all other Courts shall be so fixed, so as to tend to the 
speedy dispatch of Causes. 

13%, CONCERNING THE REGISTER. The 
Register is to take great care to Enter all the Decrees of 
Court and all Contempts Excommunications and Sus- 
pensions to be extended at large neither is he by cunning 
Counsell or gross negligence to injure the Jurisdiction of 
the Court as the Canon directs, and if either Register or 
Proctor shall act malitiously or fraudulently whereby the 
Judg may be slandered or diffam’d or the Episcopall 
Jurisdiction diminished after Admonition given, the party 
offending shall be for ever Excluded from acting any more 
in the Court. The Register is not to intermeddle in any 
Cause or Suite to the prejudice of the Proctors or be of 
counsell directly or indirectly with the parties contending 
or side with their Proctors, but he is to behave himself 
indifferently in making the Acts of the Court equall 
between both parties. The Register shall at least once a 
yeare (if not oftner) after Michaelmas call in all Executors 
and Administrators that have not exhibited their Invent- 
ories the preceding yeare and take care for to file them in 
the Office and also cause all Wills and Acts of Adminis- 
tration to be Registered that easy recourse thereunto may 
be had by all Parties concerned. That the Register shall 
attend the Judg once every month with his Books and to 
consult about all matters of Office in the Court to call for a 
returne of all Excess and Processes that went out the 
month before, as also to see that all Transcripts be brought 
in and fild according to the Cannon. | 
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144, CONCERNING APPARATORS. That the 
Register shall take care of their Dues in matters of Office 
in their absence and account with them once a Quarter or 
oftner if they come to demand them. That if any 
Proctor imployes another to serve a Process that is not an 
allowed Apparator of the Deanry, the Apparator of the 
same shall have his dues except it appeare to the Judg, 
that he neglected or refused to Execute the Process. 

Rich: Parsons LL.Dr. Chanc. 

Appended is a 

‘‘ Table of such fees as have bene vsually payde to the 
Lord Busshopes Chauncellour and Register of 
Gloucester and to the Proctors and Apparitors of 
the Consistorye there ”’ 

which is dated 12 September, 1722.} 

The form of oath of administrators of the estate of a 
deceased person, 1779, and of acceptance of guardianship 
of minors and renunciation of administration, 1838, are 
also given.? 


3 Hockaday, 166-72. 
3 Ibid. 173-5. 
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THE GLASS IN THE QUIRE CLERESTORY OF 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 


By G. McNeErL RusuHFortu, F.S.A. 
(Plan and Plates I—IX). 


HEN Tewkesbury Abbey Church was restored by Sir 
Gilbert Scott in 1875-1879 the fourteenth century 
glass in the seven windows of the quire clerestory was not 
touched, as the available funds did not suffice for such an 
extensive repair. But as a temporary precaution they 
were protected by plate glass on the outside. Though 
this saved them from destruction, or at any rate from 
serious injury, it did not arrest the decay of the leading, 
and by 1923 their state had become critical, and the Abbey 
Restoration Committee decided that they should be re- 
leaded without further delay. I was invited to become 
- their honorary adviser, and to give a general supervision 
to the work; and the intimate knowledge of the glass 
which I thus gained is the justification for the present 
paper. The work was entrusted to the firm of C. E. 
Kempe, Ltd., and I may take this opportunity to express 
my satisfaction and admiration at the way in which it has 
been carried out. Mr. Walter E. Tower has devoted 
himself to the task with untiring zeal. Throughout he has 
shown the right amount both of courage and of discretion ; 
and he has spared no trouble and omitted no precaution to 
ensure that, so far as possible, the correct solution of the 
problems involved should be reached and carried out in the 
best way. 
The windows as we found them were in the condition in 
which they were left by the releading of 1818-1820.1 As 


1 Mr. W. G. Bannister informs me that the Churchwardens’ accounts of 
these years give the details about the releading and the provision of new 
painted glass. 
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in other cases of similar operations about the same period 
(e.g. in Great Malvern Priory Church) the work had been 
carried out with what we now regard as want of care and 
even of ordinary intelligence. There can have been no 
systematic scheme for replacing the principal figures after 
releading in the lights from which they came; and they 
were sometimes mixed up, so that the two halves did not 
correspond. The formal parts of the windows—the 
canopies, borders, tracery designs, etc.—were often 
disordered and scattered; and no attempt had been made 
to preserve them when imperfect, for the fragments were 
often used to augment the miscellaneous jumble with 
which whole panels were filled. For either then, or at 
some earlier restoration, the remains of painted glass of 
various dates in windows of other parts of the church had 
been collected and used as patchwork to fill gaps in the 
quire windows. Moreover, some missing parts had been 
made good with modern painted glass, bad in colour and 
incongruous in design. 

It was unthinkable that this state of confusion should be 
perpetuated and the glass releaded as it was found. 
Accordingly the present opportunity has been used to 
remedy, so far as is now practicable, the errors of the past, 
and at the same time to do what was possible to recon- 
stitute the design where this had been lost or disordered. 
In carrying out these objects the following principles were 
adopted. 

(1) No new painted glass was used. Heads of figures 
that were lost remained blank, and the missing parts of 
their drapery were made up in outline or block of plain 
coloured glass. In the same way the setting of the figures 
and other formal parts of the window design, such as the 
coloured backgrounds, canopies, ornamental borders, 
scroll work in the tracery lights, etc., were completed 
when defective with plain coloured or toned white glass. 
The form of the missing parts was either self-evident, or 
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‘was traced from corresponding perfect parts; while the 
colour was decided by the existing fragments of the figure 
or its setting, or else by the regular alternations of the 
colour scheme. 

(2) Modern insertions of incongruous glass of a bad 
period were removed; notably two heads in the east 
window, the lower half of a figure in the middle window on 
the south side, and some coats of arms at the bottom of 
that and the next window. Scattered about the windows 
were a number of patches of crude blue and yellow, which 
were also taken away. 

(3) An attempt was made to reconstitute the original 
design wherever this was possible and the evidence for it 
clear. Every part of the original design was essential to 
the decorative effect of the whole, especially in providing 
the proper balance of white and coloured parts. It was 
therefore important to restore the original decorative 
scheme. In order to understand this it will be necessary 
to explain briefly what that scheme was, and what were 
the subjects which filled the windows. 

The principal lights contained a continuous Series of 
full length figures of prophets, patriarchs, kings, and 
historical personages connected with the church. The 
figures in the east window, the subject of which was the 
Last Judgment, were more varied in composition. But all 
alike were set against coloured backgrounds, under rich 
but light-toned canopies containing much white glass; 
while below they were relieved against panels of white 
delicately ornamented quarries which formed the back- 
ground to a continuous series of richly framed heraldic 
shields. The tracery openings were filled with con- 
ventional designs of two types, which also contained a large 
amount of white glass; but the rose or wheel of the east 
window had a special treatment, its subject being the 
Coronation of the Virgin. 

Let us now consider the pictorial scheme of the windows, 
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and its meaning. Like most great works of the Middle 
Ages it forms a unity; for though, as we shall see, the 
windows fall into two sections, they were obviously all 
executed about the same time, and form parts of a single 
conception. Just as,in the rather later great east window 
of Gloucester Cathedral, the Coronation of the Virgin is. 
attended by the company of heaven and earth—angels, 
apostles, saints and historical persons connected with the 
church;! so here the Doom, the end of the New Dispen- 
sation, is attended by the prophets, patriarchs and kings of 
the Old, the spiritual and historical ancestors of Christ, and 
also by the heads of the great family which had founded 


Fig. 1.—TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 
Plan of the Quire Windows. 

the church and monastery of Tewkesbury, and remained 
so Closely connected with it. An echo or extension of the 
last element is found in the continuous series of heraldic 
shields which were set at the bottom of the lights below the 
figures. All but a few have disappeared, but it seems from 
the evidence of a record made when the set was more 
complete that most, if not all, of them represented 
relations or connexions of the great family. 

It will be convenient to refer to the windows by letters 
(A to G), moving round the quire from north to south, so 
that the westernmost window on the north is A, the east 


1 Transactions, xliv (1922), pp. 296, 300 ff. 
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window is D, and the westernmost on the south is G (fig. 
1). The lights are numbered from left to mght, light I 
being that on the extreme left of a window. 

The glass has all the characteristics of windows of the 
second quarter of the fourteenth century. The sacred 
figures are robed in the conventional long tunic and mantle, 
each of a different colour, depending on the alternation or 
variety demanded by the general scheme of the window, 
especially of the beautifully diapered backgrounds. The 
tones of the figures, as usual in the earlier fourteenth 
century glass, are sometimes rather heavy and opaque; 
but a definite effort after greater lightness and brilliance 
of effect is shown, not only by the white mantles of some 
of the figures, but also by the use of much silvery white 
glass and yellow stain in the canopies and ornamental 
borders. Characteristic of the period is the use of a 
beautiful green, never more beautiful than here. Both 
pot metal yellow and stain are freely used; the former in 
the larger masses, such as draperies, the latter in the minor 
decorative parts. Though the coloured surface, especially 
of the reds, had sometimes decayed, the pieces of glass were 
generally well preserved, and signs of corrosion were rare. 

There are some differences in the canopy designs between 
the three windows of the apse and the four western ones. 
The backgrounds of all the canopies, by the way, are red, 
except the alternate green ones in C and E. In the three 
apse windows, the principal feature of the canopy spires 
is a traceried window alternately green or red in C and E, 
but all greenin D. In windows A, B, F, and G, the spires 
have each a pair of narrower windows, green in every case. 
Most of the canopies have ogee arches surmounted by an 
ogee-shaped crocketed gable, though in the east window 
(D) the arch is semicircular. But in C the cusped 
semi-circular arch is surmounted by a straight-sided 
crocketed gable enclosing a decorated roundel. In B, 
(pl. VII) the lower parts of the canopies had vanished, 
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and on the evidence of some fragments (now incorporated 
with them) these were made up on the pattern of 
those in C, though one might have expected them 
to correspond to that of the opposite window, F. 
The tracery lights of the two sets of windows are 
also treated in a quite different way. Those of the 
western set (A, B, F, G) are filled with white vine- 
scrolls on red backgrounds (Pl. VII). Of the apse windows 
the two side ones (C and E) have their principal tracery 
lights filled with gold or green roundels set on white 
quarries, while the east window has a special treatment 
with the Coronation of the Virgin. These differences 
seem to suggest some break in the execution of the win- 
dows; but the interval, if it existed, can only have been a 
short one, for no alteration of style or technique is discern- 
ible, and minor details, such as some of the border designs, 
are repeated in both halves. We may regard them as 
practically contemporary, though the presumption is that 
the work began at the east end. 

Of the minor details the most important are the designs 
of the outer borders of the main lights. The most 
frequent are sinuous white stems, from which spring either 
yellow vine leaves, or white quatrefoil flowers, or brown 
leaves of oak, all on red grounds. The latter are specially 
used with the figures of kings. There is also a red band 
studded with small gold quatrefoils, and in B and F there 
is a border of white fleurs-de-lis on a red ground. The east 
window is peculiar in having heraldic borders of the 
contemporary royal arms, viz. France and England 
quarterly, in the following form. Three quarries and two 
half-quarries of gold (pot metal) fleurs-de-lis, set between 


1 It may be noticed that while the architectural framework of the four western 
windows is varied, that of the apse windows is the same, except that the 
wheel of the east window is replaced by three elongated quatrefoils in C and E. 
Prof. Freeman (Essay on the origin and development of window tracery in England, 
Oxford, 1851, p. 119) compared the east window with that of Portishead 
church, Somerset. 
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triangular pieces of blue,alternate with three gold leopards 
set between pieces of red glass, both being of square shape. 
The design of the panels with heraldic shields at the 
bottom of the lights is dealt with later. 

Let us now survey the windows in turn, beginning with 
the East Window, the centre of the scheme, and the most 
individual in its treatment. The Doom, the subject of 
the principal lights, was distributed as follows (Pl. 1). The 
central figure is Christ seated and displaying the Five 
Wounds. On the right of the Judge is Mary, also seated; 
on the left stands a figure, probably the Archangel Michael. 
The two outer lights contain the Apostles with John the 
Baptist, in two groups. Below the first four lights are 
four scenes on a smaller scale, the two central ones (i.e. in 
lights 11 and 111) representing the rising of the dead, the 
two outer ones their ultimate destinies, those in 1, on the 
right of the Judge, being the saved, and those in 111 the 
lost. The corresponding space in v is occupied by a 
kneeling figure on a different scale. The subject of the 
rose or wheel which fills the top of the window is the 
Coronation of the Virgin with attendant angels. 

At some time the figure of Mary and the group of 
apostles behind her had been exchanged, and the first 
obvious step was to put this right. In the same way the 
groups of the saved and the lost, which had also been 
exchanged, were restored to their original places on the 
right and left of the Judge respectively. The minor 
restorations will be noted in the description of the separate 
lights, which we will now begin. All the backgrounds are 
blue. 

I. In front of the group of apostles stands the Baptist 
(his red nimb is new) in a yellow mantle lined with red,. 
raising his left hand towards Christ and holding in the 
right a disc or medallion on which was depicted the Agnus 
Dei, now partly obliterated. Behind are the heads of six 
apostles, some fragmentary; and all had to be straightened 
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and some missing nimbs supplied. To the right of the 
Baptist are Peter (new green nimb), with remains of his 
keys, and (probably) Andrew. To the left is some green 
drapery. : 

II. The figure of Mary (purple-pink mantle with blu 
border and green lining over a yellow dress; blue shoes) had 
lost its head (perhaps an instance of iconoclasm), and was 
disfigured by an ugly modern substitute, made according 
to Bennett, ‘‘ by Mr. Collins of the Strand.’! This has 
now been removed and replaced by toned white glass. 
The red nimb with its pearl edging is original. Mary 
raises her left hand towards her son, and the other holds and 
displays the right breast—the mother’s appeal. Like 
Christ she is seated on a rainbow (red, yellow, green) as 
queen of heaven. 

III. The Christ (red pearl-edged nimb with gold 
floriated cross), robed in a purple mantle (blue border and 
green lining), is generally well preserved. The Five 
Wounds were displayed, the right hand having also the 
gesture of benediction, or rather utterance; but the wound 
in the (right) side, revealed within the folds of the mantle, 
is lost and patched with an old but alien piece of yellow 
glass, instead of the dull pink in which the flesh tone of 
faces and bodies is regularly represented. 

IV. The lower part of this figure is fairly preserved, but 
the upper half was ruined, making its identification 
dificult. The lost head had been filled, at the same time 
as that of the Virgin, with a modern bearded face (probably 
intended for the Baptist),?2, which has now been removed. 
A fragment of the original red nimb remained. The lower 
half of the figure shows that it was barefoot and clothed in 
a long green tunic with horizontal yellow stripes. 
Remains of this striped tunic and its sleeves existed among 
the fragments of the upper half, showing that it covered the 


1 History of Tewkesbury, p. 141, note. He gives the year as 1828. 
2 But Bennett (see above) calls it ‘‘ the prophet Joel.” 
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whole figure. It could not, therefore, be an apostle, e.g. 
John the Evangelist, who, in any case, like the Baptist, 
was already accounted for in the side groups. Substantial 
fragments of wings on the same scale were found in the 
upper half, showing that we have to do with an angel; 
and these have now been set asif on the shoulders. It was 
thought well not to attempt any further reconstruction, 
and the body remains a mass of fragments among which 
may be noted on the left the right hand pointing down- 
wards, and above it part of a cord with knots at intervals 
(yellow stain), suggestive of a scourge or, possibly chain of 
acenser. At the top of the lower half of the figure there 
was inserted in the striped tunic a triangular piece of red 
diaper background, which probably replaced some original 
object of that shape. As the colour was incongruous, this 
red insertion was removed, exactly as it was, to the vestry 
window and replaced by miscellaneous fragments. When 
we ask, who was the angel, and what was he doing, one 
recalls the occurrence in Dooms of Michael weighing souls. 
The scales might explain the triangular insertion, but its 
shape and position might also suggest the cloth containing 
the small figure of a soul (sometimes several) held by both 
hands of an angel presenting it to God. If the fragment 
of cord which we noticed in the upper half really belongs, 
it is hardly likely to represent a censer, for the motive 
would be inadequate. The scourge is more probable, for 
two or more angels bearing the instruments of the Passion 
are regular adjuncts of Doom scenes.! But I cannot give 
any example of a single angel so employed, nor is there any 
trace here of the other instruments, particularly the Cross. 

1 The general design of the window is illustrated by a late 13th or early 14th 
cent. wall-painting in St. John’s Church, Winchester (see F. J. Baigent in 
Journal of Brittsh Arch. Assoc., ix (1854) p. § and pl. 3). To the right of 
Christ, seated, displaying the five wounds, kneels Mary (crowned) with left 
hand raised and the right holding her right breast. On either side stands 
an angel holding the cross and scourge (left) and the column and spear (right) 


respectively. Beyond are the two groups of seated apostles raising their hands 
towards the judge, and two angels blowing trumpets. 
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In fact the evidence is insufficient for a decision, and we 
must leave the angel’s identity and action an open 
question. The unusual dress of a striped tunic has a 
remarkable parallel in an early fourteenth century window 
of St. Nazaire, Carcassonne, where in a Doom the angel 
bearing the cross and crown of thorns wears a yellow 
tunic with horizontal green stripes. A similar tunic 1s 
worn by a small St. Michael spearing the dragon in the 
top tracery light of the east window of the north aisle 
in the church of All Saints, North Street, York, only 
that the alternate stripes are white and yellow. The 
glass is of the first half of the fourteenth century.} 

V. The six apostles are arranged more formally than 
those in II, in two rows. The head of the foremost one on 
the right is lost, and had been replaced by that of a 
fourteenth century lady, no doubt the wife of a donor from 
some other window, which has now been set in the vestry 
window. The other heads are perfect. Inthe front row is 
Paul with his right hand on the hilt of his sword. He 
wears a green tunic and yellow mantle lined with red and 
fastened in front by a blue clasp. At least two of the 
other apostles are beardless. 

We now come to the small scenes below (Pl. II). It will 
be noticed that they are symmetrical, the two panels of the 
resurrection being flanked bv those representing the lost 
and thesaved. They are so well preserved that it is almost 
inconceivable that there was a fifth panel of the same set, 
which has been destroyed. Each group is framed by a 
masonry arch, springing in two cases from animal heads, 
(white or stain) with a line of battlements above. The 

1 Mr. Walter E. Tower called my attention to the Yorkcase. P. J.Shaw, An 
Old York Church, Allhallows in North Street ( York, 1908), plate facing p. 130. 
Mr. A. J. Knowles of York tells me that though the figure is much restored, there 
is no doubt about the costume. Dalmatics are often represented in glass and 
eleswhere aS ornamented with horizontal stripes; and they also appear on 
other garments in some of the early 14th cent. Bible pictures of the Holkham 


MS. edited by Dr. M. R. James for the Walpole Society, vol. xi (1923), pl. 
vi and ff. 
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backgrounds are blue. The two panels of the rising of the 
dead are almost identical, and might have been traced 
from one another. The scene is a cemetery, where we see 
three white grave-crosses standing in the green grass, and 
coffins or tombs (yellow), out of which the dead are rising. 
In one case the lid bearing a long cross stands loose. 
Several of the risen dead are not free from their shrouds 
which are marked with a cross crosslet on the forehead.} 
The last figures on the right in either case are a bishop with 
a pope wearing the tiara (light II) and a king (III). Above 
each group flies an angel blowing a trumpet. They differ 
only by their colouring, the one in II having gold wings 
(one lost) and a purple-pink garment, while the other has 
pink wings and a yellow garment. Their nimbs are red. 
The saved in I are a group of nude figures looking upwards © 
to the right with raised hands. The first one still has his 
shroud clinging to his head. The two behind him are 
bishops in gold mitres. The scene of the lost (IV) who are 
moving to the right (i.e. away from Christ), is more com- 
plicated. An angel (the face lost, gold wings, red and 
yellow drapery) with outstretched arm and sword of flame 
(red) is driving away three nude figures, two men (one 
_ beardless) and a woman whose body is white, while the 
men have the usual dull pink flesh-tint. The last is on her 
knees, and with raised hands looks back in vain appeal, 
perhaps to Mary. All, encircled by a chain, are being 
dragged along by a devil whose hideous beaked face looks 
out of a green hood. 

The corresponding space in light V is occupied by some- 
thing quite different, the figure, apparently, of a woman, 
nude, kneeling in the attitude of prayer. (PI. III). The 


1 These crosses on shrouds are often represented in funeral or resurrection 
scenes, e.g. a painting in Chalgrove Church (Oxon.), Archacologia, xxxviii 
(1860), pl. xxiii, and in glass at Leicester, Arch. Journal, |xxv (1918), pl. x. 
They were made of metal, and specimens have been found in cemeteries. 
Archaeologia, xxxv (1853), pl. xiii; xxxvi, pl. xxi.; Proceedings of the Soe. 
Ant., 2nd Ser. xx, p. 169; xxi, p. 16. 
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question arises whether this panel, interfering as it does 
with the general design, formed an original part of the win- 
dow, or has been brought from elsewhere. The only reason 
for such transfer would be to supply the place of a destroyed 
fifth small Doom scene, which, as we have pointed out, is 
improbable. We may, then, accept it as representing the 
donor of the glass kneeling, stripped of all earthly trappings, 
at the judgment seat of Christ.!_ The scale and setting of 
the figure naturally isolate it from its surroundings, for 
she is a contemporary person, not belonging to what may 
be called the sacred history of the rest of the window. The 
body has been damaged in parts, e.g. most of the breast 
and left arm have been renewed in plain white glass, and 
the legs with the knees have disappeared. The back- 
ground consists of horizontal diapered stripes alternately 
blue and white, the former being twice the width of the 
latter. An alien strip of red inserted in the middle 
behind the figure has been replaced by blue glass. The 
colour stripes have been restored where missing in front of 
the figure, and the lost bottom part has also been made up 
with blue fragments. The space is bounded on the left by 
what may be a panelled wall or pier (the lower part is lost) 
finished at the top by battlements as if in continuation of 
those above the Doom scenes, but “ returned ”’ in per- 
spective, and so connecting this subject with them. 
That it is in its original place 1s shown by the way in which 
it is impinged upon by the curled end of the scroll in 
front of the kneeling figure inscribed with her prayer or 
appeal. Only the last word of this remains—tuus; and 


1 This quite unusual way of representing a donor recalls the naked effigy of 
herself which Isabella Countess of Warwick, the heiress of the Despensers, 
ordered for her tomb in the quire, and which may have been suggested 
by it. Nicolas, Testamenta Veltusta, p. 239. Bennett, Tewkesbury, 164. 
In the Musée Lapidaire at Bordeaux the late 13th century incised effigy 
of the wife of Roger de Leyburn, seneschal of Guyenne, represents her as 
naked, but decently covered by a shield of her husband’s arms. As is well 
known, the soul in medieval art isrepresented as a naked (sometimes sexless) 
child. 
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in trying to complete the sentence I can think of no more 
appropriate or likely words of the required length than 
those of Psalm cxv, 16: O Domine quia ego servis tut:s 
(cxvi, 14, of the English version: “‘ Behold, O Lord, how 
that I am thy servant ’’). 

The subject of the rose which occupies the top of the 
window (Pl. IV) was the Coronation of the Virgin, appro- 
priate in a church dedicated to her, and in any case the 
scene which medieval religious art regularly used to express 
the consummation of the story of the Incarnation and 
Redemption. The scene itself occupies the central 
quatrefoil, the figures being charmingly painted in white 
and yellow stain against a blue background edged with 
gold. Eleven of the red petals had blue roundels contain- 
ing angels (white and stain), two of which were censing, 
and the others were playing musical instruments. Three 
were lost, and have been restored in outline or block, 
and those which were imperfect have been completed on 
the same principle. Below the roundel in the narrower 
part of the petal is a gold five-petalled rose, and there is 
another in the cusped head. The topmost petal, however, 
is occupied by a seated figure of God the Father (the face 
lost; blue nimb, gold mantle over white), giving His 
blessing to the scene. Below Him the usual rose is 
replaced by a flaming gold star. The spandrel openings 
between the ends of the petals and the outer circle are 
effectively filled with plain green glass, of which, however, 
only a few are original, intended, perhaps, to produce the 
effect of a red rose against its green foliage. The censing 
(in yellow) and trumpeting (in white) angels in the other 
tracery openings are also set on red gold-edged backgrounds 
and have blue nimbs. Beneath the former are flesh- 
coloured bearded faces. 

The northern window of the apse (C) is the best pre- 
served of what may be called the prophetical windows, 
and provided the clue to the original arrangement of the 
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whole set (Pl. V). The centre was filled by a king, the 
remains of his name showing that he was Solomon. The 
two outer lights were occupied by two of the Major 
Prophets, Jeremiah and Daniel, and the two intermediate 
ones by (no doubt) two Minor Prophets, though the name 
of only one was preserved, Joel. The prophets with 
variety of gesture, turn towards the centre, and some 
hold the books of their prophecies in the hand enveloped 
in the folds of the mantle.1 The backgrounds are alter- 
nately blueand red. The names below the figures of these 
windows are in gold letters on a black ground, but propheta 
inscribed on the scroll held by some prophets is in white 
or flesh-coloured letters. The characters are “ Lom- 
bardic ’’ ones, i.e. the early Gothic type which began to be 
replaced by the later Gothic or black letter in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. Figs. 6 and 7 illustrate 
the fact that some of the figures are mere repetitions with 
varieties of colour. Compare Solomon and Rehoboam in 
the central lights, and the prophets in C IV and V with 
those in E I and II. 

Window C. Light I. The prophet has a red nimb and 
yellow mantle lined with green over a purple pink under- 
garment. The lower part of the figure was confused, and 
has been made up with modern glass. He held a purple 
book in his covered left hand and points to it with his right. 
Below on a straight label is %& Jeremzas: 

II. Prophet. Green nimb and yellow mantle with 
green lining over white tunic. The right hand holds a 
scroll with [prophjetia]. The lower part of the figure with 
the name was lost and has been made up. This head, 
unlike all the others, is in white and yellow stain; perhaps 
an old repair. 


1The motive of the veiled hands (velatis manibus) was adopted from the 
court ceremonial of the Roman Emperors in Early Christian art to express the 
reverence with which sacred persons or objects should be approached or 
handled. Here it is little more than a conventional survival. 
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III. A king with gold crown in purple pink mantle 
lined with green over yellow tunic. The kings are not 
nimbed. His right hand holds a sceptre (white) with gold 
foliated top, and his left rests on the neck band of his 
tunic, a familiar motive in thirteenth and fourteenth 
century art. Huis hands are covered with white gloves. 
The lower half of the figure was ruined, and has been made 
up in outline. But some fragments survive of the name: 
Salomo[n] rex. 

IV. Prophet with yellow nimb and white gold-edged 
mantle lined with pink over green, pointing with his left 
hand to a yellow book held by his right which is covered 
by the mantle. Pink shoes. Below is Johel propheta. 
This figure is fairly perfect. 

V. Red nimb, white gold-edged mantle lined with red 
over a green tunic and pink shoes. The right hand is 
raised and open, the left holds a scroll with prop[heta]. 
Below is *& Dan{vel]. 

The contents of the southern window of the apse (E) had 
been much altered, for it had two kings (in II and IV) and 
three prophets. The lower halves of the two kings had 
been exchanged. Fragments of the name of Rehoboam 
under one of the kings showed that he probably belonged 
to this window as the successor of Solomon in C. The 
other king was removed to take the central place in 
window F, and there has been substituted for him the 
remains of a prophet from BIV. The names and identity 
of the prophets are lost, but the outer pair must have been 
Isaiah and Ezekiel. The backgrounds are alternately 
blue and red (Pl. VI). 

I. Prophet (red nimb, yellow mantle lined with green 
over red tunic, yellow shoes) turning to the left and holding 
a purple book in his covered right, to which he points with 
his left hand. Below has been set propheta. 

II. Prophet (blue nimb) green mantle lined with 
white over yellow tunic, pink shoes) also turning to the 
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east. He raises his open right hand. On the left is a. 
scroll with [prophjeta. The lower half of this figure had’ 
been lost, and is made up in modern glass. 

III. King in gold crown and white mantle lined with 
red over a yellow tunic. Embroidered purple shoes. 
His right hand holds a sceptre (white) with gold foliated 
top, and the left rests on the neckband of his tunic. The 
hands are cased in white gloves. Below is Roboam rex. 

IV. Prophet (to left). Blue nimb, green mantle lined 
with red over yellow tunic. Red shoes. His uncovered 
right hand holds up a book of the same flesh colour. The 
left has a scroll with propheta. The lower part was lost, 
and has been made up in moderm glass. | 

V. Prophet (looking to the left). The face is lost, but 
has ared nimb. Yellow mantle lined with green over a 
red tunic and yellow shoes. His right hand is raised and 
open, and the left held a scroll with prop[hjeta. The 
lower half of the figure had disappeared and has been 
restored in outline. 

The larger tracery lights of these two windows have 
green or yellow roundels set on white flowered quarries 
edged with red, producing the effect of trellis work. The 
smaller openings have red roundels with white conven- 
tional foliage on a black ground. All the lights have 
ornamental borders of stain. 

The middle windows on either side (B and F) had 
suffered more than any others of the series. Three figures 
were represented only by scattered fragments, and, with 
one exception, not much more than the upper halves of the 
others had preserved their form. The canopies also, 
especially of window B, were damaged and defective. 
The gaps had been made up with large insertions of alien 
though ancient glass, and in window F the restorers of 
1820, besides filling the base of the lights with new 
heraldic shields, had inserted in hght IV a copy of the 
striped green and yellow garment of the archangel from 
the east window. 
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Under these circumstances it was obvious that some of 
the figures would require more extensive reconstruction 
than had been necessary in the other windows. The 
alternative would have been to leave some of the lights in 
a state of meaningless confusion, interrupting the con- 
tinuity of the ordered series on which so much of the 
decorative effect of the whole depended. It was therefore 
decided that, not only those figures of which only halves 
survived, but also those which were completely ruined, 
should be reconstructed on the principle explained above 
(p. 290). In every case existing fragments formed the 
basis or nucleus round which the new work was built up; 
and in the rare cases in which the form of the figure was 
lost, the reconstruction was a tracing from a suitable 
perfect figure. The scattered fragments were thus 
restored to a life and meaning which they had lost, and 
the results have justified the procedure; for the original 
decorative scheme of the whole set of windows is now 
re-established, and the values of the more or less perfect 
portions have been enhanced by the fact that they once 
more form part of a continuous and coherent series or 
design. At the same time, those who care to examine the 
lights closely will have no difficulty in distinguishing the 
old glass from the new unpainted pieces. 

The series of prophets and kings was continued in these 
two windows, David being transferred from F to what was 
probably his original position in B, as the predecessor of 
Solomon in C, The fourth king, who replaced him in F 
(the superfluous one in E, mentioned above), though he has 
lost his name, is presumably Abijah, the successor of 
Rehoboam; for where it was not possible to represent all 
the royal ancestors of Christ, the first four were taken. 
Thus in a Jesse Tree window (thirteenth century) in 
Chartres Cathedral, which has room for only four kings, the 
names are David, Salomon, Roboam, Abias.1 As the two 


1 Bulteau, Monographie de la Cathédrale de Chartres (2nd ed. Chartres, 1901), 
iil, p. 211. 
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apse windows (C and E) provided only four Minor Prophets, 
it might be supposed that the rest filled the eight lights on 
either side of the two kings in B and F. But it cannot 
have been so, for two fragments of names, in the character- 
istic gold letters on a black ground, were discovered, one of 
which is obviously the first part of % Sam[uel], preceded, 
it will be noticed, by a cross like the names of the Major 
Prophets in the outer lights of C. We may suppose, then, 
that the corresponding outer lights of B and F were also 
occupied by sacred personages of great importance, whom 
we may describe as Patriarchs. The other fragment gives. 
us ....on:p .. . . As there is no Minor Prophet 
whose name ends in on, it may be suggested that the 
complete inscription was Aaron propheta. If Aaron 
appeared as the type of the priestly office of Christ, Moses. 
would not be omitted. The fourth figure may have been 
Abraham or Melchizedek, but no trace of any other name 
could be found. Perhaps the two rulers, Moses and 
Samuel, were balanced by the two priests, Melchizedek 
and Aaron. The consequence is that there was room in 
the four windows for only eight of the Minor Prophets. 

Window B (north side of quire). The backgrounds are 
alternately blue and red. The greater part of the canopies 
in the first three lights, and the lower halves of those in. 
III and IV, had disappeared, and have been reconstructed 
or completed in outline, the available fragments being 
incorporated in their proper places. Much of the borders. 
has also been supplied in the same way (PI. VII). 

Light I. The prophet (looking towards the right) has 
been reconstructed on the pattern of one holding up a 
book (green) in his covered left hand, and pointing to it 


1 At Chartres, in lights below the northern rose, the priests, Melchizedek and 
Aaron, are the pendants to the kings, David and Solomon. Moses and Aaron 
are also two of the figures in the apse windows (Bulteau, Monographie, iii, pp. 
213, 216, 217). A series of statues in the north portal has Melchizedek,,. 
Abraham, Moses, Samuel, David. E. Male, L’art religeeux du xiii@e siécle 
en France (3rd ed., Paris, 1910), p. 184 and fig. 95. 
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with the nght, the characteristic long forefinger of which is 
old, as is a good deal of the white gold-edged mantle (lined 
with yellow), and the yellow shoes. The tunic is red and 
the nimb yellow. Below, as having belonged to one of the 
outer lights, has been set the second name fragment 
referred to above, to which a detached A of the same series 
has been prefixed, so as to read A [ar]on piropheta}. 

II. Prophet (to right) found in III as an upper half- 
figure. The face is lost, but the yellow nimb remains. 
Green mantle lined with red, drawn over the head, yellow 
tunic and pink (flesh coloured) shoes. The mantle covers 
the raised left hand, and the right holds a scroll, which is 
modern like the lower part of the drapery. 

III. King David, transferred from F III. Half the 
face is lost. He wears a gold foliated crown, a yellow 
mantle lined with green over a red tunic, and purple shoes. 
His right hand holds a harp (white and stain) and a scroll 
inscribed with Dav{id], to which he points with his left. 
The lower half was ruined and has been made up. 

IV. Prophet (to left), transferred from II. Green 
nimb, but the head is lost. Yellow mantle lined with 
green, fastened on the left shoulder with a blue brooch or 
clasp. White tunic and pink shoes. The right hand is 
raised and open: the left holds a scroll with propjheta). 

V. Prophet (to left) largely made up with modern glass. 
Red nimb, green mantle lined with red over white tunic, 
parts of which are old, like the red shoes. The right hand 
holds up a yellow book, the left has a scroll. 

Window F (south side of quire). Alternate blue and red 
backgrounds. 7 

I. Prophet (looking to the right) transferred from B V. 
The face is lost. Yellow mantle lined with blue, and 
drawn over the head which has a green nimb. Green 
tunic, parts of which are old, though the lower half of the 
figure is mostly made up. He holds up his left hand 
enveloped in the mantle, and has a scroll (now blank) in 
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the right. Below has been set (though with no suggestion 
as to the identity of the figure) the fragment described 
above of the name % Sami [uel]. 

II. Prophet (to right). The figure, which was found 
in this light is fairly preserved, though the face is lost. 
The white mantle, lined with red, is drawn over the head, 
which has a yellow nimb. Yellow tunic. He raises his 
open hand, and holds in his right the remains of a scroll 
inscribed fr[opheta}. 

III. King, transferred from E II. The upper half is 
intact. Gold crown, yellow mantle lined with red, over 
green tunic. Of the white-gloved hands, the right is 
raised with the gesture of address, and the left holds a 
sceptre with a three-leaved head (all white). The name 
inscription is lost, but we may assume that it was Abzas 
yex (see above). 

IV. Prophet (to left). The upper half, which is fairly 
complete, was found in light I. Blue nimb, white gold- 
bordered mantle lined with green, over yellow tunic. He 
holds a blue book in his covered right hand, and points to 
it with the left (notice the long forefinger). The lower 
half is made up. 

V. Prophet (to left) largely made up with dioder glass. 
Red nimb, white mantle lined with red, over green tunic. 
He holds up a green book in his right hand and has a scroll 
in his left. Parts of the bottom of the white mantle and 
of the skirt of the tunic are old. 

The tracery lights of these two windows are filled with 
red grounds on which are scrolls of white vine plants! 
starting from centres formed by yellow flowers (but in B 
there is one green and one red). In the second of the 
lower lights of B had been inserted a shield with the arms 
of Mortimer, now removed to the vestry windows as it was 
too small to belong to the heraldic series in the quire. 


1 Similar designs of white vine sprays on red are found at Wells in the tracery 
ot the Chapter House windows (c. 1320) and elsewhere in the Cathedral. 
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We now come to the two westernmost windows which, 
though the formal setting (canopy and tracery design), 
being continuous with that of the others, shows that they 
belonged to the general scheme, contain figures of a very 
different character (Pls. VIII, [X.). These are eight (for 
there are only four lights) men in armour of the early four- 
teenth century, whose heraldic surcoats show that they 
represent the family, or succession of families, which held 
the honour of Gloucester and were lords of Tewkesbury, 
from Fitzhamon, the founder of the abbey church, 
down to the two husbands of Eleanor, the last of the 
De Clares, viz. Hugh Despenser the Younger who was 
executed in 1326, and William Lord Zouche who died 
in 1336. In one sense, as we have said, they appear 
as attendants on the great scene, just asin the bottom 
tier of lights in the great east window of Gloucester 
Cathedral the historical kings and ecclesiastics are in 
attendance on the Coronation of the Virgin. But the fact 
remains that they are not represented in any devotional 
or suppliant attitude, but stand, almost defiantly, in the 
panoply of war with their hands on their swords, in much 
the same guise as the sepulchral effigies of the period. As 
most of these persons were buried in the church, and 
several of them just below these windows but, so far aswe 
know, without effigies or monumental tombs, the intention 
may have been that these portrait figures should take the 
place of sepulchral effigies and serve the same purpose, 
viz. to be a permanent memorial before God and the 
Church of those whose souls were prayed for in the quire 
below.! Anyhow the series is, so far as I know, without 
a parallel at this period, and we must come down to the end 
of the Middle Ages to find a set of portraits of a great 
family standing upright in the windows of a church.? 


1 Westlake, History of designin painted glass, ii, p. 34. 

2 Such as the series of portraits illustrating the union of the Houses of 
Austria, Burgundy, and Spain, in the windows of the Chapel of the Holy Blood 
at Bruges, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Review of Acquisitions, 
1918, p. 7, and pl.6. Burlington Magazine, xix, p. 189. 
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These figures were first described and figured by John 
Carter in his ‘“‘ Specimens of Ancient Sculpture and 
Painting,” published in 1787.1 They then occupied the 
same positions as they do to-day, and were substantially in 
the same condition. The greater completeness which they 
show in the plates is, no doubt, partly due to the eighteenth 
century draughtsman. By 1924 the lower halves es- 
pecially had become a good deal disordered, and required 
a certain amount of straightening, reconstruction, and 
supplementing with plain toned or coloured glass. Though 
Fitzhamon, no doubt, occupies his original place of honour 
in the easternmost light of the window on th2 Gospel or 
north side of th2 quire, the others do not seem to be 
arranged on any principle, and have probably been moved 
at some time or other, like the kings and prophets. But 
it was not thought desirable to alter an arrangement 
which has existed for at least one hundred and fifty years, 
except in the case of lights III and IV of the south window 
(G), where the colour backgrounds and the attitude of the 
figures showed clearly that they had been exchanged. 

The figures stand, with legs rather wide apart, the right 
hand holding a spear, and the left resting on th2 hilt of the 
sword, the scabbard of which is decorated with patterns in 
black and white or stain. The faces, boldly drawn on the 
flesh-coloured (i.e. dull pink) glass, are almost exactly 
alike, and have no claim to be likenesses. Two in the 
north window have perished. The armour represents the 
transition or compromise between mail and plate, character- 
istic of about the second quarter of the fourteenthcentury.? 
In some the development of plate is more advanced than 
in others, but the artist was probably familiar with both 
types, and has reproduced them for the sake of variety. 
The armour, in fact, is more or less contemporary with 
the glass, and is applied to the Norman Fitzhamon as 


1 Vol. ii, plates opposite pp. 23 and 32. 
2 Druitt, Costume on Brasses, pp. 150 ff. 
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much as to the latest of these personages, Lord Zouche, 
who died in 1336. Its varieties and details deserve a 
separate study, but I have summarised in a note the 
comments of that careful antiquary, Albert Way, from 
his MS. collections in the Library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries.1_ Attention may be called here to the ‘ ailettes ’ 
fixed behind the shoulders of all the figures. These 
appendages, usually painted with the arms of the wearer, 
but here in plain colours (pink, blue, or yellow), generally 
appear on monuments only in the reign of Edward I (1272- 
1307), but their occurrence in a picture of the Louterell 
Psalter shows that they may have lasted to that of 
Edward 111.2, We will now briefly review the contents of 
the lights. 

North Window (A). (Pl. VIII). The backgrounds of the 
figures in the first three lights (counting as usual from left 
to right) are green, but that of the last is red. The rule is 
that the backgrounds should be all of one colour (as in the 
east window), or of two alternate colours. It is difficult to 
think that the red background in IV is original, unless it 
were intended thereby to distinguish Fitzhamon as the 
founder of the church; yet where it touches the nearly 


1 Way’s notes on Tewkesbury are dated April 1837. He calls attention to 
the differences in the armour, e.g. Fitzhamon has more plate than some others, 
and the spurs are of a later and improved fashion: in al] the rest they are 
attached by the single thong, which was the earliest mode. No two are exactly 
alike: e.g., there are five forms of bascinet. The camail in several cases is 
replaced by a gorget of small overlapping plates. In one there are attached to 
the head piece four horizontal bands of plate which reach just below the chin, 
where succeeds the ordinary camail. All have ailettes, but without arms, and 
the colours have nosignificance. All the mailis of thelater kind. The gauntlets 
are formed of numerous plates. In several, the only other appearance of plate 
is the poleyn and a shinpiece over the mail defending the front of the leg. 
All have poleyns. In three cases mail is entirely discarded, and the legs are 
entirely covered by plate, which is hinged. In two the lower part of the 
thigh is covered by something in longitudinal bands, somewhat like the 
yambeson that we find on effigies of earlier date, which in both is dark green. 
Probably a gamboised covering for the thigh. In one there are round plates 
over the armpits and elbows, all the rest being mail. 

2 Fairholt, Costume in England, pp. 119, 163. Druitt, Costume on Brasses, pp. | 
147 ff. 
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perfect upper half of the figure there are no signs of it being 
an insertion. It may be noted that its pattern—quatre- 
foils in squares—is more formal than the flowing con- 
ventional foliage of the three green backgrounds. 

I. This figure (face lost) is almost wholly in mail. 
The arms on his surcoat, gules three clarions or, show that 
he represents Robert (sometimes called Fitzroy or Consul), 
natural son of Henry 1, son-in-law of Fitzhamon, and 
Earl of Gloucester. He is the only one of these eight 
personages not buried in the abbey, for his grave was 
in the Priory Church of St. James at Bristol, which he 
had founded. 

II. The face is lost and had been replaced by the head 
of a fifteenth century angel, now removed to the vestry 
window. The surcoat has the arms of De Clare: or three 
chevrons gules. As there are four De Clare figures in the 
two windows, there are no means of identifying the in- 
dividuals with certainty; but owing to the proximity of 
the earlier persons in the pedigree this may well be 
Gilbert (1180-1230), the first De Clare Earl of Gloucester. 

III. One of the best preserved of the series. The 
surcoat had the Despenser arms: quarterly argent and 
gules fretty or, over all a baston sable, so there can be 
little doubt that this is Hugh Despenser the Younger, the 
first husband of Eleanor De Clare. It is less likely to be 
their son Hugh. | 

IV. Thearms on the surcoat: azure a lion rampant or, 
are those attributed to Robert Fitzhamon (died 1107), 
the founder of the abbey, the first lord of Tewkesbury 
and ancestor in the female line of the later lords. The 
fact that his body was moved from the Chapter House 
to a grave in the quire in 1241 may have had something 
to do with his inclusion in the series of portraits. 

South Window (G). (Plate IX). The backgrounds are 
alternately blue and green. 
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I. A fairly preserved figure with a De Clare arms on the 
surcoat. 

II. The surcoat has the arms: gules ten bezants 
(i.e. gold coins or roundels) of William Lord Zouche of 
Mortimer, the second husband of Eleanor De Clare, who 
died in 1336. 

III and IV are De Clares. The three in this window 
no doubt represent the Earls of Gloucester, Richard (1222- 
1262), Gilbert (1243-1295) ‘the Red Earl’ and husband 
of Joan of Acre, and Gilbert (1291-1314) the brother of 
Eleanor De Clare, who fell at Bannockburn. 

The tracery lights of these two windows are filled with 
the same design as we saw in B and F, viz. vine scrolls 
(white) starting from central ornamental roundels (yellow) 
and set on ared background. They were in fair condition, 
and some of the roundels were recovered from other 
windows to which they had strayed. 

It might almost have been expected that, as the kings 
and prophets were identified by their names inscribed 
below them, so these portraits, particularly those of the 
four De Clares, should be distinguished by their names. 
There was no trace of such ‘in situ.” But among the 
fragments of lettering found in B were two, with gold 
‘‘Lombardic”’ letters on a black background hatched with 
white lines, which made up the name HVGO, while a 
third with the same characteristics had the letter H. 
It is highly probable that these come from the name of 
Hugh Despenser, and it might have been under his figure. 
It is also possible that somewhere in the seven windows 
there was a dedicatory inscription, for two other fragments, 
with gold letters on a plain black ground, made up the 
word fenest[ram] while two more belonging to a different 
inscription, the black background being elaborately 
diapered in white, may conjecturally be completed as 
ean eae e [Hugo fenlestram]. . . . or fenestras. 

It may be that all these fragments came from windows 
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outside the quire; and, in any case, their origin and 
meaning were too uncertain to allow of them being re-set 
as parts of the design of any of the quire windows, and 
they can therefore now be seen in the vestry window. 

We have now to consider the panels at the bottom of 
the lights, below the figures. As we have indicated above, 
there can be no doubt that these were occupied by a 
complete series of armorial shields set in framed colour 
backgrounds on fields of white quarries delicately orna- 
mented with flowers in outline. A perfect example of 
these panels was to be seen in the first ight of window E, 
with the Despenser arms, but probably not ‘in situ’; 
while in the second light of the opposite window C there 
was another, which, however, had lost the contents of 
its shield. Lights IV and V of the east window contained 
two more with the arms of D’Amory and Munchensi, 
but the quarry backgrounds had disappeared; while in the 
first light were the remains of a shield with the abbey arms, 
but without any setting. Throughout the windows, 
mostly in the lowest parts, there was a large number of 
scattered quarries, and also portions of the characteristic 
frames formed by the intersection of a quatrefoil and 
a lozenge or diagonal square. They may be compared 
with the similar frames of shields in the great east windows 
of Bristol and Gloucester Cathedrals, dated about 1320 
and shortly before 1350 respectively. All these fragments 
were used in making up the forms of the lost panels, 
the missing parts being supplied in plain coloured or 
toned white glass, and the shields filled with the miscel- 
laneous fragments previously scattered about the bases and 
other parts of the windows. It may be added that the 


1 The other coats described by Mr. Werein the first four windows (Transac- 
tions, xxvi, 168 f.) were really only miscellaneous fragments made up into 
patterns. 

2 Winston, Memotrs illustrative of the art of glass painting, pp. 160 ff., pl. vi, 
and p. 305. Transactions, xxxviii (1916), p. 78. Westlake, Htstory of destgn 
tn painted glass, ii, pp. 20, 34 note, and pl. xcii (p. 119). 
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bottom panels of windows F and G contained no old glass, 
having been filled (apparently about 1820) with modern 
coats of arms, which have now been removed.} 

The existence of this continuous series of shields (33 in 
all) is confirmed, and some information as to their contents 
given, by a list printed in James Bennett’s History of 
Tewkesbury (1830) ‘from an ancient manuscript in the 
possession of a literary friend ”’ (p. 359). The manuscript 
cannot be traced, but the internal evidence suggests that 
we may accept the list as recording what was to be seen 
in the quire windows before or at the restoration of 
1720; possibly even before the Civil War. It may be 
worth while to reproduce it here (making any obvious 
corrections) in order that it may be seen what it amounts 
to. The name is given without the blazon when the 
latter is well known. 

East window [D]. 1. Berkeley. 2. Despenser. 
3. England; gules three lions passant guardant or. 
4. Despenser. 5. Gules a cross engrailed or within a 
bordure argent. Tewkesbury Abbey. 

Window G. 1. Argent on a bend gules three buckles or, 
within a bordure vert charged with eight eaglets displayed 
of the second [unidentified].* 2. Gules fretty or. Audley. 
3. Barry of twelve argent and azure. Munchensi. 
4. Undy of six argent and gules, a bend azure. D’Amory. 
5. Azure a lion rampant guardant or. Fitzhamon. 

Window A. 1. Or between two bendlets gules an 
escallop in the dexter chief point sable. Tracy of Stanway. 
2. Argent on a canton gules a cinquefoil pierced [a rose] 
or. Bradeston. 3. Gules a fess between six martlets or. 
Beauchamp [of Powick]. 4. Clare. 5. Gules ten bezants, 
four, three, two and one. Zouche. 

1 Those in F were the arms of the sees of Rochester, St. David's, Bangor, 
Carlisle, and Wells. Those in G attempted to displav the heraldry of the 
De Clares and their successors. 


2 Bennett, Tewkesbury, p. 360. 
3 The Worcestershire family of Cassey bore these arms without the bordure. 
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In the other four windows [viz:—B, C, E, F). 

1. England with a label of three points [of France]. 
Lancaster. 2. The same for Brotherton. 3. England 
within a bordure of France. John of Eltham, Earl of 
Cornwall]. 4. England within a bordure argent. [Edmund 
of Woodstock, Earl of Kent]. 5. Clare. 

1. Azure a bend argent cotised or between six lions 
rampant of the third. Bohun. 2. Gules a lion rampant 
or. Arundel [Fitzalan]. 3.Clare. 4. Checky or and azure. 
Warren. 5. Gules a fess between six cross crosslets or. 
Beauchamp, Earls of Warwick. 

1. Gules a lion rampant argent. Mowbray. 2. Or a 
maunche gules. Hastings. 3. Berkeley. 4. Clare. 
5. Argent a lion rampant sable crowned or. Morley of 
Norfolk, impaling Despenser. 

1. Gules a lion rampant or within a bordure of the 
second. Talbot. 2. Argent three fusils conjoined in fesse 
gules. Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. 3. Clare. 4. Paly 
argent and azure, on a bend gules three eagles displayed or. 
Grandison. 5. Argent on a bend azure three lions’ 
heads erased or. [Sir John Burys (Papworth p. 246)]. 

One thing is evident from an examination of these 
shields, and that is that nearly all of them belong to the 
family of the lords of Tewkesbury, or to their relations and 
connexions, down to about 1340 or the next few years. 
Thus the members of the Royal house of Plantagenet 
would come in through the marriage of Joan of Acre, 
daughter of Edward 1, with Gilbert de Clare. I have 
attempted to make this clear by the annexed pedigree. 
How far any or all of these persons were also benefactors 
of the church we do not know, but the idea of commemo- 
rating the great family, which had such a special interest 
in the abbey, and those who were allied to it would be 
a sufficient motive. That each coat of arms stands for 
an individual is shown by the fact that there are two of 
Despenser (no doubt for Hugh, the husband of Eleanor 
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De Clare, and his son and successor Hugh) and four of 
De Clare, corresponding to the four De Clare Earls of 
Gloucester in windows A and G. One of them might even 
represent Ralph de Monthermer, second husband of 
Joan of Acre, for we know that while he was Earl of 
Gloucester he sometimes used the De Clare arms.! On 
the other hand, the shield of Morley impaling Despenser 
points to the marriage of Thomas Lord Morley (1354-1416) 
with Anne daughter of Lord Edward Despenser (1336-1375) 
which must have taken place long after the date of the 
windows, which as we shall show, were finished before Lord 
Morley was born.” It has, then, been introduced from some 
other part of the church to fill up a gap in the series; 
and it is possible that shields which do not seem to fit 
into the family pedigree may have come here in the same 
way, for the glass contains abundant evidence of patching 
with material taken from both fourteenth and fifteenth 
century windows outside the quire. In the same way the 
arms of Beauchamp of Warwick may belong to the period 
of the marriage of Earl Richard with Isabella Despenser in 
1423. A few, however, may be due to the fact that they 
represent persons of local importance, such as Thomas 
Lord Bradeston, who was Constable of Gloucester Castle 
and probably the donor of the east window of the Cathe- 
dral. The family of Tracy, again, provided several sheriffs 
of the county in the fourteenth century; and the Talbots 
were also a family of importance in Gloucestershire and 
Herefordshire at the same period. Sir John de Bures or 
Burys, whose arms come last on the list, was a Gloucester- 
shire landowner who held part of the manor of Boddington 
under the lords of Tewkesbury, with other manors, 
and also had important family connexions. He died 
in 1350, his daughter and heiress, Katherine, having 
married in 1329 Giles Beauchamp son of Walter Beau- 


1 Ld. Howard de Walden, Some Feudal Lords and their seals, p. 9. 
2 Complete Peerage (1893), vol. v, p. 371. 
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champ of Powick, the arms of whose family also appear 
in the list.1_ The inclusion of the Abbey arms might be 
easily explained; only, as we shall see, there is some 
doubt whether it belonged to the original series. 

Three of the surviving shields together with a fragment 
of the royal arms were already in the east window, and 
the Despenser panel has now been added, restoring it 
to what was certainly its original situation. They stand 
in the following order. (PI. II). 

I. Tewkesbury Abbey. Gules a cusped (not engrailed) 
cross or. The old list and later descriptions add a 
bordure argent, but if this ever existed no trace of it has 
survived. The original curved edge of the red field 
survives on the sinister side, and the white bordure may 
have fitted on to this. But if it was not there, then the 
shield was smaller than those of the rest of the series, and 
must have come from elsewhere. On the whole the 
probabilities are rather against a bordure in the fourteenth 
century, for it does nor appear even in the fifteenth 
century abbey seal.?_ It may be noted that the absence of 
the characteristic frame is another point against including 
the shield in the quire series, and in favour of its being of a 
smaller size and without a bordure. For the sake of 
uniformity, however, the shield has been set in a frame of 
the regular pattern, and, without interfering with the 
original portion, it has been enlarged by the addition, 
not of a bordure argent, but of a border of miscellaneous 
white glass. 

II. Despenser. Brought from ETI as already men- 
tioned. The original background within the frame is 
red. Bennett’s list has a Despenser shield in this place. 

III. Bennett’s list gives the old royal arms of England 
with the full blazon. There was found in this panel, 


1 Gloucestershire Inquisitions post mortem, part v (Gloucestershire Records, 
part 15 for 1910, p. 341). The Complete Peerage, vol. ii (2nd ed.), p. 46, note f. 
V, pp. 582, 585. For these references I am indebted to Mr. W. St. Clair 
Baddeley. 

2 Transactions, xxiii (1900), p. 287. 
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just above a modern made-up shield which occupied 
its centre, the sinister upper quarter of the royal arms as 
used from the time of Edward 111, viz: —France and England 
quarterly. The quarter, which is complete, is not 
blazoned in colour, but the leopards are drawn “ in trick ”’ 
or outline on yellow glass, a common practice in the earlier 
half of the fourteenth century to avoid the difficulty of 
cutting out and inserting small figures or shapes in the 
glass of shields. Examples may be seen in some of the 
shields in the east window of Gloucester Cathedral.! 
This quarter belonged to a shield of the same size as the 
surviving ones of the series, and is therefore in all proba- 
bility part of the original shield in this place. We may 
suppose that the author of Bennett’s list saw only the 
same fragment, and described it with the blazon which it 
ought to have had. The point is of some importance for, 
as is well known, Edward 111 was the first to quarter the 
French royal arms when he proclaimed himself king of 
France in 1340. The glass, then, must have been painted 
after 1340. But, even if the shield did not belong to the 
window, the same date is proved by the vertical borders 
of the main lights which also display “‘ France and England 
quarterly ’’ in the form of gold fleurs-de-lis alternating 
with three leopards set on blue and red backgrounds 
respectively. (See p. 294). 

IV. Barry of twelve argent and azure (red background) 
De Munchensi. Sir William de Munchensi married 
Aveline aunt of the first Gilbert de Clare, whose sister- 
in-law Joan Marshall married Sir William’s (nephew and) 
heir, Warine de Munchensi. Their daughter and heiress 
married William de Valence Earl of Pembroke, whose 
daughter Isabel was the second wife of Ralph de Monther- 
mer the husband of Joan of Acre and temporarily Earl of 
Gloucester during the minority of Gilbert De Clare 11. 
The importance of the De Munchensi succession is shown 


1 Winston, Memoirs, p. 302. Transactions, xxxviii (1915), pp. 80, 85. 
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by the fact that Aymer de Valence (d. 1324), the brother 
of Isabel, took his arms from it with the addition of a 
border of martlets. 

V. Barry undy of six argent and gules, a bend azure 
(green background) Roger Lord D’Amory (d. 1322) third 
husband of Elizabeth De Clare the younger sister of 
Eleanor. These last two coats are recorded by Bennett’s 
list in window G. 

Having now surveyed the windows we may sum up the 
evidence which they contain as to their origin and date. 

If we knew the year when the quire clerestory was 
finished the answer to the question would be fairly 
certain, for it 1s improbable that the windows were left 
for long without their filling of painted glass; though in 
this case the troublous times through which the Despenser 
lords of Tewkesbury passed between 1320 and 1330 might 
have stopped the work. But we have no record about 
these operations. The historical considerations which 
may help to a solution have been set out by Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley in the Tvansactions xxv, 46-8, and in an address 
which he gave in the church on the occasion of the Octo- 
centenary celebration in 1923.1 

Everything points to Eleanor, the senior coheiress of 
the De Clares, as the centre of interest; and the Despenser 
and Zouche figures in the two portrait windows can hardly 
be other than her two husbands, for it is unlikely that her 
son Hugh, a living person, would appear in this company of 
deceased ancestors. If we can accept her as the suppliant 
figure in the east window, the glass must have been due to 
her initiative, and she will be the donor. (Pl. III, p. 280). 

But the new royal arms in the east window show that 
the glass is later than 1340, and therefore cannot have 
been put up by Eleanor herself, who died in 1337. Her 
intentions, we may suppose, were carried out by her son 
Hugh Despenser (d. 1349), who with his wife, Elizabeth 


1 Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard, Oct. 27, 1923. 
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Montacute, lies in the sumptuous tomb under the northern 
arch of the apse. 

But how much later than 1340? It seems that the only 
evidence for this is to be found in the series of armorial 
shields. We would draw special attention to those of De 
Warenne and Fitzalan, which seem to refer to the 
marriage of Isabel, daughter of Hugh Despenser the younger 
and Eleanor De Clare, with Richard Fitzalan Earl of 
Arundel, whose mother, Alice De Warenne, was the sole 
heiress of the great family of the Earls of Surrey and Sussex. 
Now this marriage was annulled in December 1344 in order 
that the Earl of Arundel might contract a new alliance 
with the daughter of Henry Earl of Lancaster. It is 
difficult to imagine that the Fitzalan and De Warenne 
shields would have been included after the dissolution of 
the marriage. If so we may assume that the windows 
were finished at latest some time before the last months of 
1344. 

We have mentioned that the quire windows were found 
to include a certain amount of alien glass of various dates, 
which had been imported from various windows in other 
parts of the church toserve as patchwork for filling up gaps. 
Much of this was very fragmentary; but in some cases 
enough was preserved to make the original design intel- 
ligible or to give the fragment, e.g. a complete head or face, 
independent value. As the effect and meaning of these 
fragments was almost entirely lost at the height of the 
quire clerestory, and as they added nothing to, or even 
interfered with, the general design of the windows, the 
restoration of which was one of our objects, it was decided 
to remove them, and collect them, properly classified, 
in a small window, fairly near to the eye. The eastern 
window of the vestry, which is on the south side of the 
quire, was chosen for the purpose, and the glass has been 
arranged in the two lights and the quatrefoil tracery 


1 Complete Peerage, (2nd ed.), i, p. 243. 
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opening. The following is an inventory of the principal 
items. Unless otherwise stated, they are of the fourteenth 
century. The places where they were found in the quire 
Windows are indicated in square brackets. 

The tracery opening has a shield of Mortimer’s arms 
[B tracery] (the inescutcheon argent is the original white 
diapered glass) set on fragments of scroll-work (black 
and white) of early fourteenth century character, and a few 
flowered quarries. 

In the tops of the main lights are two sections of a 
Jesse tree. The vine stems with their leaves and clusters. 
are in black and white (but two leaves in the second 
section are stained) on a blue diapered background. In 
the middle of each is a half length figure, that in light 
I [¥, V] being a bearded prophet turned to the right, in 
yellow cap and mantle over red, holding up with his right 
hand a scroll (white letters on black) inscribed Amos 
prop(heta). The figure in II [B, III], turning to the left, 
is also in yellow and red, but the face is lost. He holds 
below him a scroll inscribed (black letters on white, and 


smaller than those of Amos) Abraham p.... Below 
him are some inscription fragments, apparently from the 
same window, among them being Johel pr... [C, IV]; 
Jjona{s; and... .ed (Daniel or Ezekiel). 


Light I. Below Amos is a cusped canopy arch (vaulted 
inside) surmounted by a band of battlements (all in white 
black and stain) [B, V]. Remains of red background. 
Under it have been set the triangular red insertion found 
in the archangel of D, IV, and below this the fragments 
of an archbishop in a yellow chasuble with pallium, blue 
maniple, and remains of his cross and alb. Around are 
minor fragments: a small animal with a hump, probably 
a grotesque like one below having a human face (stain) 
in a white hood; the mitred head of a bishop; and the 
lower half of a small figure in a tunic with yellow hose 
and shoes, standing, apparently, under a canopy against a 
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black and white diapered background. Of a late date is 
a fragment with initial K (left) tied to some other letter by 
a tasselled cord. 

Light II. Below the Jesse fragment is a frame of the 
combined square and quatrefoil shape containing a seated 
angel (to right; yellow nimb, white drapery, green wings) 
holding a white scroll. Red background [B, V]. 

Two small fragments showing a dog hunting (black and 
white) and part of a horse. 

A number of heads [some were in E, V] including a 
bishop, two male faces, one rather large, and two ladies 
in early fourteenth century head-dresses. The larger of 
these came, as stated above, from D, V. 

Two fragments, perhaps from a Nativity, with a man 
playing on a pipe, and a sleeping dog or sheep. 

Part of a man in plate armour. 

Lower part of a small figure mowing with a scythe 
(white black and stain). Perhaps from a set of the months 
(June). 

A fifteenth century gold-feathered angel holding a scroll 
inscribed misericor(dia}. 

A fifteenth century crowned head of Christ (to right), 
with cross-nimb [F, IV]. Perhaps from a Coronation of 
the Virgin. 

At the bottom of the light are the inscription fragments 
above referred to (p. 313): Hugo and fenest{[ram]. Above, 
nzar the framed angel, is an A like that of the first name, 
and two other fragments, but apparently from different 
inscriptions: ...0: f...and ; fjen[estram}. 

In the south-west window of the vestry are hung up two 
panels of miscellaneous fragments and five roundels 
(three have the characteristic white roses), for which room . 
could not be found elsewhere. 

In concluding this paper, I should like to express my 
obligations to the Vicar of Tewkesbury, Canon E. F. Smith, 
for the unfailing courtesy which has so much facilitated 
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my researches; and, for the same reason, to Mr. W. G. 
Bannister, the verger and sacristan of the church, who 


has also freely placed the stores of his knowledge at my 
disposal. 
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MATSON IN TUDOR AND EARLY STUART 
TIMES. 


By Rev. CANON WILLIAM BAZELEY, M.A. 


T is nearly fifty years since I returned to Gloucestershire 
to settle down as Rector of Matson. On the 27th of 
January, 1878 I had the honour of reading before the 
members of this Society, some notes on my parish.! 
It was my first attempt at parochial history, and there are 
many sources of information of which I then knew but 
little. I had however the advantage of access to the 
Matson and Upton church registers of births, deaths and 
marriages beginning in 1553 and 1537 respectively; to 
the MS. registers of Frocester, Braunch, Newton and 
Malverne, abbots of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, and to many 
original deeds in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of 
the Cathedral. Mr. Fitzroy Fenwick courteously allowed 
me to peruse the register of Llanthony Priory, at Thirles- 
taine House, Cheltenham, and Admiral Jasper Selwyn 
lent me a portfolio of Selwyn papers amongst which were 
some autograph notes of George Augustus Selwyn and 
Canon Townshend Selwyn. 

Besides these I had the invaluable History and Cartulary 
of St. Peter’s, edited by W. H. Hart and printed for the 
Master of the Rolls in 1863-7. I did not know of the 
existence of an extensive series of legal documents in 
the possession of Lord Sydney, which he had inherited 
through his ancestress, Albinia Selwyn. These have lately 
bzen bought for the Gloucester Public Library; and 
thanks to the kindness of Mr. Roland Austin, the 
Librarian, I have had the privilege of studying many 


1 These notes appear in the Transactions, Vol. 1, pp. 241-284. 
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of them. They relate principally to the Tudor and early 
Stuart periods, thus enabling me to correct and add 
greatly to what I wrote of those times in 1877-8. I 
gladly avail myself of Mr. Austin’s invitation to write 
once more on a subject which is naturally of deep interest 
to me. 

In order to follow the process by which, in the course of 
two hundred and fifty years, Matson came into the 
possession of one and the same owner, the first Lord 
Sydney, we must realize that at the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries there were two distinct manors of Matson:— 
one which had been held for several centuries by the 
canons of Llanthony Priory, near Gloucester; and another 
which the Abbot and Convent of St. Peter’s, Gloucester 
had acquired in 1470. The word manor is of Norman 
origin, and appears frequently in the Domesday Survey of 
A.D. 1086. It corresponds to the pre-conquest villa, and 
also to the ham and tun. The manor consisted of two 
parts:—(1) the lord’s demesne or inland which, as time 
went on, was some or all of it let to free tenants, (2) that 
which was held in villainage or farmed as common fields. 
Manors were continually changing. Some disappeared 
altogether. Some were swallowed up by their more 
powerful neighbours. On the other hand, great manors, 
such as Kings Barton near Gloucester, were parcelled 
up and bred lesser manors by a process known as infeud- 
ation. It was a common occurrence for a manor to absorb 
tenements and lots of land that came into the possession 
of its owner. This was the case before the Dissolution 
with both the Matson manors. At the Dissolution 
disintegration set in and it has gone on more or less ever 
since. I shall attempt to show how the Llanthony manor 
of Matson became at the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
the private property of the Selwyns, and how the abbey 
manor, which was given by Henry VIII as part of the 


1 See Vinogradofi’s Growth of the Manor. 
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endowment of the Dean and Chapter of the new Cathedral 
Church of Gloucester, continued for 230 years to be held 
under a succession of leases by the family of Robins. We 
shall see that the Llanthony manor in 1545 was separated 
for a time into two parts:—/(r1) the demesne land or capital 
messuage with the manor house; and (2) the szte of the 
manor with the land originally held in villainage; whereas 
the abbey manor, or as much of it as was granted to the 
Dean and Chapter, remained intact. 

The earliest of the Selwyn deeds relating to the Llan- 
thony manor is a lease for 30 years from John Gifford of 
Leckhampton to Roger Balle, Margerie his wife and 
Thomas his son of all the manor of Mattesdon with all its 
pastures, buildings, gardens etc.; a grove called Pattes- 
grove, and a wood called Pope’s wood at a rental of 6 
marks a quarter. The deed is dated Mattesdon, June rst, 
1415 and is witnessed by Walter Toky, John Gerald and 
others.! A corn rent is still due to the Rector of Matson 
from Pope’s Wood, near Prinknash. 

The Prior of Llanthony and twenty-one canons signed 
the surrender of the Priory to the King on May roth, 1539. 
The site of the monastery was sold in 1541-2 to Sir Arthur 
Porter. On September 11th, 1542, Henry VIII granted 
to the Mayor and Burgesses of Gloucester twenty six and 
a half acres in Snedeham, parcel of the demesne lands of 
Barton Abbots, of late belonging to the abbey, and also 
all the site and chief messuage of the manor of Mattesdon 
of late belonging to the Priory of Llanthony, and all 
houses, buildings, dovecotes, stables, barns, gardens, 
orchards, lands, meadows etc., in Mattesdon and elsewhere 
pertaining to the said site and chief messuage.2 The 
deed does not state whether this manor was at this time in 
hand or let on a lease. 

It would seem that it was being farmed by William 


1 Selwyn Deeds 201/9. 
2 Gloucester Corporation Records, p. 27. 
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Merryet, amember of a yeoman family which was residing 
at Matson in 1424 and which I found renting a farm at 
Snedeham green in 1875.) William Merryet and his 
wife Katherine lived in the old manor house till 1570. 

On the 4th of December, 1543 the Mayor and Burgesses 
of Gloucester sold to Thomas Lane, the first Recorder of 
Gloucester, the land in Snedeham and the site and chief 
messuage of the Llanthony manor with all their appur- 
tenances, as above, at an annual rent of 3s. 64d. for the 
Snedeham land and 5s. 6}d. for the site and chief messuage 
of the manor. This grant was signed by Thomas Bell, 
Mayor, and by John Rastall and William Hassard, 
Sheriffs.2. Thomas Lane was the son of Thomas Lane 
who was tenant of the abbey manor of Ablode in 1516. 
He is described as of Cheltenham. He married first 
Catherine, daughter of Nicholas Arnold of Highnam by 
whom he had two sons:—Thomas who was sheriff of 
Gloucester in 1570 and Mayor in 1580, and William, and 
a daughter Anne who married John Browne, Mayor in 1589. 

He married secondly Matilda or Maud, daughter of 
John Rastall and widow of Henry Marmion, Mayor 1533 
and 1541, by whom she had a son Thomas and a daughter 
Isabell. Previously to this, on Nov. 6th, 1530, Thomas 
Lane had bought the manor, or great messuage in 
Stonchouse and Ebley and lands in Corse and Kings 
Stanley.2 His will, dated October 4th, 1544 was proved in 
1545 by his wife Matilda, and by Anthony Huse acting 
for Thomas Lane Jun™,a minor of eighteen. He mentions 
his wife, his sons Thomas and William, his step-son 
Henry Marmyon, his little daughter Isabell Marmyon, his 
daughter Anne, his cousins (i.e. his near relatives by 
marriage or blood), Nicholas Arnold M.P. for Gloucester 
1558-1571, and William Read, and his brother-in-law 


1 William and Richard Meriet occur in deeds ot 1510 (201/12, 13). 
2 Selwyn Deeds 201/18. 
3S. D. 289/13. 
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John Rastall. He settles the chief messuage on his 
wife for her life and gives the site of the manor and the 
reversion of the chief messuage as well as his Stonehouse, 
Ebley, Kings Stanley and Corse property to his eldest 
son, Thomas. 

He desires to be buried in the Cathedral near his parents. 
There is no monument extant to his or their memory. 
He bore per pale azure and gules 3 saltires or,a mullet argent 
for difference. 

Maud Lane married, as her third husband, Richard 
Pates, Recorder of Gloucester from 1556 to 1588, and 
M.P. for the City 1585-1589. He was the son of Walter 
Pates, and a native of Cheltenham; but he resided at 
Minsterworth and in Gloucester. He is said to have 
occupied the house east of St. Nicholas Church, Westgate 
Street. He had a brother William and four sisters whom 
he mentions in his will:—Joan, wife of Thomas Pury, 
Mayor 1560, and mother of Thomas Pury, Rector of 
Beverstone, and Prebendary of Gloucester Cathedral from 
1571 to 1612; Ann, wife of Lawrence Holliday, Mayor 
1582; Margaret Tomlins, mother of Edward Tomlins of 
Toddington, gent, and Elinor, wife of Richard Okewold or 
Ockolt of Oddington. 

Richard Pates was one of the commissioners appointed 
to survey all colleges, chantries and free chapels in Glouces- 
tershire and Bristol in 2 Edward VI.? He obtained 
many grants of confiscated church property and in 1566 
bought the Manor of Stinchcombe from Lord Wentworth. 
In 1574 he obtained from Queen Elizabeth a grant of S. 
Catherine’s chantry lands and houses connected. with 
S. Mary’s Parish church, Cheltenham and other lands 
elsewhere for the maintenance of a Grammar School and 
Almshouse at Cheltenham and by indenture, dated October 
Ist, 1586, between himself and the President and scholars 


1 Papworth’s Armorials, p. 1087. 
2 See their report in Transactions B. & G. A. S. vutt, 232. 
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of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, he made them, out of 
gratitude for his residence amongst them, the trustees of 
his new endowment. Amongst other spoils of the church 
so used were tithes of late belonging to Deerhurst Pnory, 
lands belonging to St. Mary’s Chantry in St. Aldate’s 
Church, Gloucester, Trinity College in Gore Lane, Grace 
Lane College etc., etc.t 

Thomas Lane Jun®., married Margaret, daughter of 
Sir Francis Lee and brought into settlement much of 
the property he had inherited from his father. 

But soon after coming of age in 1548 he appears to 
have sold the freehold of the site of Mattesdon Manor 
{not the capital messuage) to William Ligon of Arle 
Court near Cheltenham; for on the 23rd of March, 1552, 
William Ligon granted a lease of 50 years certain to John 
Robins of his manor of Mattesdon and all lands, meadows, 
leasowes and pastures thereto belonging, a messuage 
called Dickeleys, a grove called Grovehey, late in the 
occupation of William Selwyn, and a messuage in the 
occupation of Agnes Kemble at Saintbridge. For this 
lease John Robyns paid £300 and £3 18s. 8d. annual 
rent. 

William Ligon’s seal on this deed bears his arms:— 
quarterly:—(1) Avg. two lions passant gules. Ligon; 
(2) gu. a fesse or, 1n chief two mullets arg. Bracey; (3) or, 
a bird with wings expanded vert, within a bordure surcharged 
with 9 fleur-de-lis arg. Arle; (4) arg. a bend between six 
martlets sa. Furnival.? 

John Robins alias Bocher or Boocher, younger son of 
Thomas and Joane Robins was born about 1514. By will, 
25th September, 1563, he left £40 to each of his daughters 
Isabell, Joane, Margaret and Agnes and an acre of land 
to his daughter Elizabeth Morse, wife of James Morse, 
Sheriff 1570 and 1574, and Mayor 1575. He leaves to his 


1 Rudder, p. 137. 
2S. D. 201/23. 
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wife Margaret and his son Thomas the lease of the site of 
the manor of Mattesdon granted. by William Ligon Esq. 
and certain plots of land elsewhere. 

He gives his son Thomas 200 wethers at Haselton on 
condition that he pays the above legacies of £40 each to 
his four sisters. He gives the residue to his wife and 
son Thomas. His inquisition post mortem, taken at 
Gloucester, May 25th, 1563, shows that he held land in 
Cranham within themanor of Througham, of late belonging 
to the monastery of Cirencester, and in Brookthorpe and 
Harescombe, of late belonging to Llanthony Priory, 
certain lands in Stonehouse and Ebley, a messuage in 
Matson (probably Larkham Farm), and that Thomas 
Robins aged 24 was his son and heir. 

John Robins’ widow died in 1590. Administration 
dated Oct. 7, 1590 is granted to John Walkley for the 
sole use of Margaret Robins (aged 13) during her minority. 

Thomas Robins only son of John and Margaret Robins 
born in 1539 was twice married. By his first wife he had 
four children whose baptisms appear in the register of St. 
Michael’s Church, Gloucester, but it does not seem that 
any of them survived him. He married secondly about 
1576 Joane, daughter and heiress of Lawrence Singleton, 
Mayor of Gloucester, and widow of John More, Sheriff 1570. 

Thomas Robins died November 28th, 1577 and was 
buried at St. Michael’s. By his will, made November 24th, 
1577, he left to his wife Joane all the property that was 
hers before he married her, the lease of Walter Yonge’s 
house in Barton Street and all his farm stock there, his 
farm at Quedgeley and £20 due to him for the sheep at 
Haselton from Richard Robins his uncle, for her own use 
till the child whom she expects to bear has come to the 
age of 22, and also his farm at Matson. If the child dies 
under 22 the farms are to be divided amongst his wife’s 
children by her first husband. He mentions his brother- 
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in-law, James Morse. His widow married John Walkley, 
Sheriff 1589, and died in 1605. 

The Ligons of Madresfield, Worcestershire, were land 
Owners in this county for more than a century. Lord 
Beauchamp, the present head of the family, is Lord 
Lieutenant of Gloucestershire. 

I will cull a few particulars of the family from the 
Heralds’ Visitation of Worcestershire 1569 and 1682-3 and 
other sources. Thomas Ligon who died in 1506-7 
became possessed of the manor of Cromhall by his 
marriage with Anne, d. and h. of Nicholas Gifford. His 
son Richard Ligon, who died in 1512-13, married Ann 
d. and coh. of Richard Beauchamp of Powike by his wife 
Elizabeth, d. of Sir Humphry Stafford. Their son, 
Sir Richard Ligon, who died in 1556-7, married Margaret 
d. and h. of William Greville of Arle, Judge. Their son 
Wilham Ligon, of Arle and Madresfield, who died in 1567-8, 
married Eleanor d. of Sir William Dennis by his wife, 
Anne Berkeley. Her sister Margaret married Nicholas 
Amold of Highnam; William Ligon and Thomas Lane 
were therefore connected by marriage. Richard Ligon, 
the son of William and Eleanor married:—first, Mary, 
d. of Sir Thomas Russell of Strensham, and secondly 
Margaret d. of Sir John Talbot. Henry Ligon, another 
son of Sir Richard and Eleanor Ligon, married Elizabeth 
d. of Sir John Berkeley Knight. His son, Sir Arnold 
Ligon, bought the manor of Grove Court, Upton St. 
Leonards, from Sir Thomas Berkeley and lived there in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. He also held the manors of 
Kemerton and Painswick. The Upton register records 
the baptism of four of his children. His daughter 
Elizabeth married John Ligon of Arle, only son of Richard 
Ligon by his second wife Margaret Talbot. He died in 
1644 and there is a monument to him and his daughter 


1 The Fleetwood monument in Cheltenham Parish Church states that in 1678 
the Ligon family had flourished in Worcestershire for 300 vears. 
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Catherine Dormer in St. Mary’s parish church, Chel- 
tenham.! The Ligons alienated Grove Court to the 
Blissetts, who held it till very lately. 

Sir William Ligon, son and heir of Richard and Mary 
Ligon married Elizabeth Harwell. In his time the connec- 
tion of the family with Matson came to anend. Heissaid 
to have been a great builder. Perhaps this was partly 
the reason why he sold several of the Gloucestershire 
manors which he had inherited:—Cromhall, Broadwell, 
Elmstone-Hardwick and Matson. 

On May 2oth, 1556, Thomas Lane and his wife Margaret 
sold to Richard Pates on a lease of 200 years the reversion 
of the capital messuage of the Llanthony manor of 
Mattesdon and 100 acres in Snedeham which would have 
reverted to them on the death of Margaret Pates.?- Richard 
and Margaret Pates appear to have had four children; but 
only one, their daughter Margaret, grew up. Sometime 
between 1565 and 1570 she married Richard Brooke. 
The marriage probably took place at Minsterworth; but 
there is no record of it there, for the early register is lost. 
There was a Rector of Matson of the same name who 
held the benefice for many years before the Reformation 
and resigned it in 1556. In 1551-2 Bishop Hooper visited 
his diocese and made inquiries as to the erudition of his 
clergy. The report of Matson is interesting:—“ Ecclesia 
parochialis de Madston Rex Patronus. Numerus Com- 
municantium circiter 28. Richardus Broke, Rector 
ibidem. Non est examinatus eoque decrepitus existit 
(ut aperit).’’ Richard Pates’ son-in-law was probably a 
kinsman of the Rector, not his son or grandson, for it is 
most unlikely that he had any. Moreover the younger 
Richard Brooke speaks in his will of his parents as being 
alive in 1577, and of himself as a native of Cresteshall in 
Essex. The Rector of Matson was not improbably a 


1 Rudder, p. 337. 
2Selwyn Deeds 201/25. 
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younger son of Thomas, Lord Cobham and Dorothy 
Haydon his first wife; and his namesake was a nephew or 
great nephew of his. 

Many ycars ago I rubbed the Cobham brasses and learned 
all about the family from an able paper in Archeologia 
Cantiana, vol. x1. 

The Reverend E. A. Holt, Vicar of Chrishall Vicar- 
age, Essex, tells me that his earliest church register 
now extant is dated 1662, but he kindly gives me some 
valuable information about the connection of the Brooke 
family with his parish. William de la Pole who married 
Margaret Peverel was lord of the manor of Chrishall in 
the fourteenth century. His son John de la Pole married 
Joan, d. of Lord Cobham in 1362, and died in 1382. 
He was buried at Chrishall and there is a fine brass in the 
church to his and his wife’s memory.! Their daughter and 
heiress, Joan, married Sir Reginald de Braybroke who 
died in 1405. Their daughter and heiress Joan married Sir 
Thomas Brooke who died in 1430. Their eldest son, 
Edmund Brooke, Lord Cobham, married Elizabeth d. of 
James Touchet, Lord Audley, and died in 1464. Their 
son Sir John Brooke, Lord Cobham, who married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Edward Neville, Lord Abergavenny, died 
in 1511-12. Their son, Thomas Brooke, Lord Cobham, by 
Dorothy Haydon, his first wife, had seven sons and six 
daughters. He died in 1520. Their eldest son, George 
Brooke, Lord Cobham, married Anne, daughter of Edmond 
Lord Bray, in 1525. He alienated the manor of Chrishall 
in 1544, and died in 1558, having had fourteen children. 
Although the manor was sold in 1544 to Thomas Crawley 
some of the Brookes remained at Chrishall, for on the 29th 
May, 1564, Lettie Martin granted certain lands to Sigismund 
Brooke. 

On the 25th April, 1577, Richard Pates and his wife 
Matilda granted to Richard Brooke and his wife Margaret 


1 See Haines’ Manual, u. p. 54; Boutell, front.; Arch. Jour. 1v, 338. 
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a lease of 150 years of their ‘‘ Newe house ”’ in Matson and 
all the lands thereto belonging, also land in Snedeham, 
Tredworth, Wheatridge and Awefield. This deed bears the 
seal of Richard Pates with his arms as they are given on his 
tomb, and also the seal of Richard Brooke bearing a 
badger or broc. His arms would probably be those of the 
Brooks of Cobham and Chrishall. Gu. on a chevron or, 
three lions rampant sa. 

Between 1570 and 1577 Richard and Matilda Pates had 
evidently obtained possession of the old manor house, and 
had rebuilt it. It was not entirely new for parts of the 
older house, such as the newel staircase from the kitchen 
in the basement to the dining room and bedroom above 
still remain. It was, when finished, much as we see it to- 
day, though without the long wing which was built at the 
end of the eighteenth century for Lord Sydney’s tenants, 
the Fendalls. The young couple lived together but a short 
time in the new manor house. Richard Brooke died 
that same year. In his will dated July 27th, 1577 and 
proved in 1578 he mentions his wife and two daughters 
Susan and Anne. He describes himself as of Matson. 
He leaves his brothers Nicholas and Robert each a rapier 
and dagger, one with his arms on it. He gives mourning 
rings to his four sisters and to many other relatives and 
friends amongst whom were Peter Romney, Sheriff 1568, 
Thomas Machen, Mayor 1588 and 1601, his cousin 
Prebendary Perry, Thomas Seames, Mayor 1565 and John 
Browne, Mayor 1589. He leaves two shillings to the poor 
of Matson, namely goodwife Collins, and five marks to 
the poor at Cresteshall in Essex, where he was born, to 
be distributed by his brother Scott or Mr. Alexander. 

His widow, Margaret Brooke died in 1578. In her will, 
proved the same year, she describes herself as of the City 
of Gloucester. She wishes to be buried near her husband 
in the Cathedral. She mentions her daughter Susan only. 


1 Glouc. Wills p. 65. 
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Anne had apparently died soon after her father. Was 
some fatal epidemic raging at this time in Gloucester as in 
1587? She leaves mourning gowns to hosts of relatives 
and friends, many of them Sheriffs and Mayors and their 
wives. She commits her daughter to the ‘ keeping and 
government ’ of her parents. Richard and Margaret 
Brooke both speak of personal property in London as 
though they had a house there. Margaret leaves ‘ blewe 
velvet, hose, and a ‘whit taffata dublet’ to Henry Browne, 
her nephew, and ‘a payre of blewe silk stockyns’ to 
her cousin, Thomas Sandford. 

Richard Pates died October 27th, 1588. His will dated 
August 30th, was proved in London, 2 Nov. 1588.! 
He leaves his wife certain lands and tenements in lieu of 
dower, so she must have survived him. Nevertheless he 
erects a monument in the south transept to his and her 
memory and to their children’s. Bigland describes it as 
supported by columns with the figures of a man kneeling, 
in the habit of a lawyer, with a child behind him, and of a 
woman with three children behind her. ‘“ Richardus 
Pates, Arm. huic nuper civitati a memoria, qui vixit annos 
73, et obiit 29 October, 1588. Sibi et conjugi et natis 
suis posuit.’”” Above his head are these arms: argent 
a chevron sable between three pellets; on a chief of the 1st three 
crosses patée fitché of the 2nd. ‘* Mihi vita Christus, Christus 
mea spes unica.’’ May I venture to suggest to the Trustees 
of the Cheltenham Grammar School that they should 
restore their founder’s monument? None of his children 
survived him. He makes his granddaughter, Susan Brooke 
his heiress and executrix. I do not know how long his 
widow lived after his death. She was dead in 1598. 
After Richard Brooke’s death in 1577 the new manor 
house was apparently let to ‘Mr George Hatton Esq.’ 
for the burial of his daughter ‘ Ales’ on October 4th, 1578, 


1 A copy of Richard Pates’ will has been obtained for me by the Rev. 
J. Robbins. 
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is recorded in the Matson register. The fittings of the 
house were not complete as late as 1588. Pates left his 
capital messuage and lands in Matson to his wife, with 
remainder to Susan Brooke, and gave the latter his ‘ four 
pieces of tapestry bought at London for a chamber in the 
new house at Matson.’ Pates and his son-in-law both left 
money for repairing the highway between Barton Street 
and Matson. Susan Brooke, who was quite a child when 
her parents died, lived with her grandparents at Minster- 
worth and in Gloucester. In about 1595 she made what 
proved to be an unhappy marriage with Sir Ambrose 
Willoughby, a son of Charles 2nd Lord Willoughby of 
Parham and grandson of William rst Lord Willoughby. 
This family claimed descent from Sir John de Willoughby 
Lord of Willoughby, county Lincoln, in the time of 
William I. Sir Ambrose’s mother was Margaret, daughter 
of Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln.1 He probably looked 
down on his wife’s maternal relatives; but her father, asa 
descendant of the lords of Cobham, would have been his 
equal. The young couple lived for a while in the manor 
house at Matson which Susan had inherited from her 
grandfather and the following entry appears in the 
church register:—‘‘Mm. that Elizabeth Willoughbee 
gent. woman and daughter of Ambrose Willoughbee 
Esquire was christened the 12th daye of August an’o 
dom’i. 1596 Eliza. 38.” 

Ambrose Willoughby began at once to dissipate his 
wife’s fortune. Many of the Selwyn deeds relate to his 
loans on mortgage. On March gth 1598 an indenture 
was signed by them whereby they agreed to live apart; and 
an act of separation was published.2, Ambrose Willoughby 
reserves an annual payment to himself of £60, and grants 
to certain trustees the lands belonging to the late Richard 
Pates, and left by him to Susan Brooke, the capital 


1 Collins’ Pecrage of England, v, 67-78. 
2 Selwyn Deeds 201/39. 
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messuage of Matson Manor and land in Sneedham and also 
all lordships etc. in Wotton, Sandhurst, Churchdown, 
Hucclecote, Cheltenham, Nailsworth, Compton Abdale and 
Stinchcombe. He had already mortgaged the Matson 
property and the parsonage of Churchdown. 

On April 29th, 1600, Ambrose and Susan Willoughby 
assign to Jasper Selwyn for £1000 the lease for 150 years of 
the Matson capital messuage granted by Richard and 
Matilda Pates to Richard and Margaret Brooke, to have 
and to hold the same with due regard to leases given to 
Richard Delabere and Henry Robins both of Lincoln’s 
Inn.! On the same day Richard Delabere and Thomas 
Johnson citizen and Merchant Taylor of London are 
repaid their loan and surrender the property to Jasper 
Selwyn.2 On April 29th, 1600 the Willoughbys acknow- 
ledge the receipt of £100, part of £1150 due, and instruct 
Jasper Selwyn to pay the residue as follows:—{g00 to 
Thomas Johnson {100 to Robert Robinson and {50 to 
John Browne Jun.* They also convey to Jasper Selwyn 
the Rectory of Churchdown mortgaged to Thomas Johnson 
and sold by him to Jasper Selwyn for £1000.4 

In 1614 a final concord is made at Westminster between 
the same parties concerning one messuage, one cottage, 
one culver house, two gardens, two orchards, 50 acres of 
arable land, 30 acres of meadow, 40 acres of pasture and 
two acres of wood in Matson and Upton St. Leonards which 
are granted to Jasper Selwyn on a lease of 194 years for 
£120, so Jasper becomes fully possessed of the Manor’ 
House and demesne lands in Matson. Susan Willoughby 
outlived Sir Ambrose Willoughby and married secondly 
Sir Robert Lovett.¢ I do not know what became of 


1 201/45. 

2 201/46, 47. 

3 201/50. 

4 201/51. 

§ 201 /6o. 

@Smythe’s Hundred of Berkeley, p. 348. 
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her daughter Elizabeth Willoughby, born and baptised 
at Matson in 1596. Richard Pates provided in his will 
that certain properties which he left to his wife for her 
life with remainder to Susan Brooke in tail male should in 
default of such issue pass to Richard Pates son of his 
brother William Pates in tail male etc. This was in 1588. 
Sixty two years later the following note was added to 
Richard Pates’ will. ‘“‘ 30 September 1650, administration 
granted to Henry Willoughby.” Is this the date of 
Susan Lovett’s death and had she another child Henry by 
her first husband, who inherited her property? If 
Henry Willoughby was her son he was probably born at 
their London house in 1597. 

With regard to the site of the manor we have seen 
that on March 23rd, 1552, William Ligon of Arle granted 
a lease of 50 years certain to John Robins. On John 
Robins’ death this lease became the property of Thomas 
Robins, and in 1577 he left it to his infant daughter who in 
1594 married Jasper Selwyn. The lease would expire in 
1602. On April Ist 1583, in order to make some provision 
for his younger son Henry, Richard Ligon gave him the 
rent of the manor until 1602 and a life interest in it after 
that date.1 On December roth, 1597, William Ligon 
granted the reversion in fee of the manor, after the expiry 
of the lease of 1552, and the death of Henry Ligon, to 
Jasper Selwyn who was to pay £200 down and £500 more 
when he came into possession.2, On April 2oth, 1609, 


1S.D. 201/32. 

2S.D. 201/37. At the foot of the deed is the following memorandum :— 
Memorandu that the thirtieth daie of December in the Fortieth yeare of the 
Queenes Maties raigne aboue said Evan lloyde the Atturney aboue named and 
appointed did by the deliverie of a Clott of the earth and a twig of a tree to- 
geather w*® this pit deede give and deliver to the aboue named Jasper Selwyn 
full quiet and peaceable possion and seisine of and in one leazowe called Comb 
leaze beinge pte & pcell of the aboue menconed manno! of Mattesdon als 
Matteson in the name of possession and seisine of the saide manno’ and of all 
the landes tentes and hereditam'® conteyned in this deede accordinge to the 
tenno’ purport true intent and meaninge of this deede in the presence of 
James Harpper. The payment of £500 was made Feb.14,1598 (S.D. 201/38). Ed. 
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Henry Ligon sold for £830 his life interest in the manor to 
Richard and William Selwyn of Kings Stanley.! In an 
earlier transaction with Thomas Denys he extracted a 
promise from the lessee that he would not underlet the 
manor to Jasper Selwyn.* There had evidently been 
some disagreement between them; and in order to escape 
breaking a vow he let Jasper’s nephews have it nominally 
rather than sell it directly to their uncle. As in this year 
Jasper borrowed £600 of Richard Browning of Dursley*® 
it seems evident that he had to pay William Ligon the 
£500 due on becoming the owner of the freehold. In 1598. 
Jasper and his wife Margaret had sold their manor of 
Rangeworthy to Robert Hale for 230 marks. This was. 
evidently done to provide the purchase money for Matson. 
I have given some account of Jasper Selwyn’s ancestry in. 
my former paper.‘ In the Heralds’ Visitation of Glouces- 
tershire, taken in the year 1623, and edited for the 
Harleian Society in 1885 by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., the 
able editor of our Transactions from 1877 to 1892, there 
is a Selwyn pedigree collated from Harl. MSS. 1041 fo. ror 
and 1543 fo. 628. The arms are those claimed by Jasper: 
Selwyn, impaling Robins:—arg., on a bend cotised sa. 3. 
annulets or within a bordure engratled gu., impaling a fleur 
de lis between 2 flaunches each charged with a fleur de lis 
all counterchanged. Crest: 2 lions’ jambs erased or, holding 
a brand of wood fired proper. A foot note says that in the 
official record there is no bordure and that the Robins. 
crest is also placed above the impalement. Jasper 
Selwyn’s arms appear on his seal attached to a deed of 
1621. There is no bordure. The pedigree is certainly 
wrong and cannot be relied upon as proving any connection 


1S.D. 201/54. 

2S.D. 201/53. 

3S.D. 201/57. 

4B. & G. A. S. Trans. Vol. ii. See also Heralds’ Visitation of Gloucester-- 


hire, 16. 
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between the two Selwyn families of Gloucestershire and 
Sussex. - 

We know from a lease in Abbot Malverne’s register 
No. 28, dated 18 February 1515 that Richard Selwyn of 
Leonard Stanley, Jasper’s grandfather, was the son of 
William Selwyn of the same place, and that he had no 
brother Roger. Nor does any Roger or John appear in 
the pedigree of the Sussex Selwyns. The first person to 
whom the Selwyn arms were granted was Robert Frampton 
alias Selwyn, the last abbot of Malmesbury, who died in 
1559. His arms:—Malmesbury Abbey, impaling Selwyn 
as above, appear in a window in Minety Church, Wilts. 
We may be fairly certain that he was a member of the 
Frampton and Slymbridge family of Selwyn who held 
land in these two adjoining parishes from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century till the reign of James I. Aubrey 
1s responsible for the myth that abbot Robert was the 
uncle of old Sir Thomas Selwyn of Sussex. The similarity 
of the arms proves little; for the Sussex family only 
obtained a grant of them in 1611 and Jasper Selwyn, 
who is described as armiger in 1598, not much sooner. 
On a seal in a deed of 1398, which I have seen, 
Richard Selwyn of Slymbridge bears a very different coat: 
a cross between, 4 billets ? Abbot Robert’s arms are some- 
what similar to those borne by the Framptons of Dorset, 
ar. a bend gu. cottised sa.1. The Leonard and Kings Stanley 
Selwyns appear to have been quite content with their 
clothiers’ trade mark, a fine example of which appears 
on a Jacobean chest of Richard Selwyn at Sudeley 
Castle.” | 

Jasper Selwyn was the second son of William Selwyn of 
Kings Stanley who is described in various papers in the 
possession of the impropriator of the priory lands of 


1 Berry’s ‘' Dictionary of Arms.” 

2 The Selwyn cloth mark also appears with William Selwyn’s initials and the 
date 1563 in the spandrils of the doorway of the oli Castle Inn at King’s 
Stanley. 
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Leonard Stanley as Gentleman. He was a yeoman and. 
clothier as were most of his neighbours of position. 
Jasper Selwyn’s elder brother Richard remained at home,. 
inherited his father’s wealth and followed his profession. 
Jasper entered Clements Inn where he studied for two or 
three years. Then he was admitted as a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1591 was called to the bar. He was. 
elected a bencher of the Inn in 1609 and Treasurer in 
1619-20. On January 13th, 1594 he married at Kings. 
Stanley Margaret, the only child and heiress of Thomas 
and Joane Robins. The former had died in 1577 leaving 
her in the charge of his widow Margaret, daughter of 
Lawrence Singleton. The young couple lived for awhile 
at Kings Stanley where their two eldest sons, William and 
Richard, were born and baptised. In 1598 they were living 
at Matson, probably in the house now known as Larkham 
Farm. The parish register records the baptism of a 
daughter in that year ‘‘M™ that Catherin Syllwen the 
daughter of Mr. Jasper Syllwen, Armiger was baptised the 
sixth daye of July, A.D. 1598.” Eight more of their 
children were born at Matson. 

In 1600 Jasper and Margaret took up their residence in 
the Manor House: they may have rented it from the 
time that Ambrose and Susan Willoughby left it. 

Two deeds were executed in 1591 whereby Jasper 
Selwyn undertook, in consideration of his marriage with 
Margaret Robins, to allow her mother Joan and her third 
husband, John Walkley, to enjoy half the proceeds of 
Matson Manor and of all lands belonging to his bride in 
Matson, Haresfield, Colthrop and Quedgeley during their 
joint life.t Joan died in 1605. 

Jasper was a J.P. for the county, and in 1623 he was 
recommended by Sir John Bridgeman of Prinknash as 
a Commissioner to try the rioters in the Forest of Dean. 
He must have spent much of his time in London. 

1S.D. 291/35. 
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His will, dated 16th May, 1634, is in the Gloucester 
Registry. He describes himself as of ‘ Matson,’ as his 
descendants did. ‘Matson House’ is comparatively a 
modern name for the manor house. He mentions his 
wife and daughters Margaret, Sarah, and Dorothy. He 
leaves his son William all the waynscott and glass of his 
dwelling house not yet fixed, giving his widow the use of 
them during his life. He says nothing of the manor itself 
for this, as we shall see, was settled on his son William, 
his wife and children, after Jasper and Margaret’s death. 
He leaves his sons Thomas and John to be provided for by 
their mother whom he makes his executor. The inscript- 
ion on his tomb in Matson Churchyard was “ Here 
lyeth the body of Jasper Selwyn Esquire Counsellor at law 
and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Gloucester. Who deceased the 13th day of 
January 1634(5) and waiteth for a glorious resurrection.” 
His inquisition post mortem was taken at Berkeley 
August 12th, 1635. He was shown to be seized of various 
messuages in Uley and Kings Stanley, of the manor of 
Mattesdon and of all the site, messuages, granges, houses, 
meadows, patronages etc., to the said manor belonging, 
and of the manor of Bulleyns! in Upton St. Leonards. 
The manor of Matson was held of William Whitmore, 
Knight, as of his manor of Kings Barton. William 
Selwyn Esq. was his son and next heir and was aged 
30 years and more. Margaret Selwyn died May 28th, 
1636. Her inquisition post mortem was taken at 
Painswick on July 24th, 1638. She was seized of two 
messuages etc. in Stonehouse and one messuage, garden 


1 The Gloucester Public Library possesses Court Rolls and other documents 
relating to the Manor of Bullevns dated from 1598 to 1706. The lords of the 
Manor named on the Rolls for the dates given are Richard Danvers (1598-1605), 
Jasper Selwyn (1609-23), William Selwyn (1648-94), and Albinia Selwyn 
(1703-6). The manor was sold to Jasper Selwyn by Sir Maurice Berkeley of 
Bruton (Som.) in 1608, and by Jasper Selwyn to William Selwyn (his son) in 
1634 for £400.—Ed. 
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and orchard in Mattesdon. William Selwyn was her son 
and next heir. Many of the Selwyn deeds refer to 
property of which he and his descendants became enriched 
in right of his wife Edith, daughter and sole heiress of 
Leonard Bennett of Ebley Court, Stonehouse. He was 
baptised at Kings Stanley, October 7th, 1593. At the 
age of 17 he was admitted at Lincolns Inn in 1610. An 
indenture! was made September roth, 1621 between 
Jasper Selwyn of Matson and Leonard Bennett of Stone- 
house by which, in consideration of a marriage intended to 
be solemnized between William, Jasper’s son, and Edith, 
Leonard’s only daughter, Jasper covenants that he will 
hold the manor of Mattesdon with all its rights and 
appurtenances and all his demesne lands in Mattesdon, 
Kings Stanley, Ebley and Stonehouse and a wood called 
Pope’s wood etc., to his and his wife’s use during their 
lives and after their decease to the use of the heirs of the 
said William Selwyn together with 33 acres at Saintbridge 
etc. The marriage of William Selwyn and Edith Bennett 
took place at Stonehouse on the 18th of September 1621. 
The young couple after the death of Leonard Bennett that 
same year lived at Ebley Court. The ancestors of 
Leonard Bennett had for several generations been lessees 
from the Deerhursts and Berrowes of a fulling mill at 
Ebley? and of a house and lands pertaining thereto, 
and they had been very successful yeomen and clothiers. 

On May 7th, 1611, Henry Lord Danvers, Baron of 
Dauntsey, Wilts, and Sir Arthur Porter of Llanthony, 
Gloucester, sold to Leonard Bennett for £3,900 the Sheep- 
house and all the pasture lying between the King’s highway 
from Gloucester to Bristol and the highway from 
Gloucester to Tuffley including the Prior’s field of 40 acres 

1S.D. 201/61. 

2In 1426 Thomas Derehurst owned one-half of a mill at Ebley known as 
Maldon’s Mill (Stonehouse deeds 289/3) and another Thomas in 1505 leased his 


mill known as Derehurst ‘mill to John and Alice Bennet and William their son 
for a term of 70 years (Stonehouse deeds, 289/9).—Ed. 
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etc: in short the land lying on either side of what is now 
Tuffley Avenue.1 Thomas Bennett son of William and 
Joan Bennett, grandson of John and Alice Bennett and 
great grandson of Thomas and Elizabeth Bennett, by his 
will dated 1598, left his property in Stonehouse to his 
wife with remainder to his sons, Giles, Charles and Leonard. 
Leonard bought Ebley Mill and all the lands attached to it 
from the rest of his family for £340 and a certain sum to be 
paid to his brother Giles. Thomas Bennett, Leonard’s 
father, had thirteen years previously built the present 
Elizabethan Court House of Ebley on the site of the older 
Court. In 1780 this belonged by inheritance to George 
Augustus Selwyn and I have seen an autograph note of 
his saying that over the front door were the letters T. B. 
and T.A., and the date 1587, and also over the garden 
gate W.S. 1697. 

The house now belongs to Stanley Marling Esq. and is 
occupied by Sir Montagu and Lady Beauchamp. 
I had the pleasure of examining the house and I found the 
T.B. which are the initials of the builder, Thomas Bennett, 
the date 1587 and the clothing trade mark of the Bennetts 
which G. A. S. must have read as T.A. I could not find the 
W.S. 1697 which no doubt recorded some additional work 
done in that year by General William Selwyn, Governor of 
Jamaica in 1701-2, ancestor of all subsequent Matson 
Selwyns. By an indenture, dated June a2ist, 1610, 
Edmond Barrewe of Quedgley Esq., sold to Leonard 
Bennett the freehold of all that mansion house in Ebley 
with all the gardens, orchards, barns, stables, buildings, 
lands, meadows, pastures, mills belonging thereto.2, By 
an indenture, made August 29th, 1621, Leonard Bennett 
settled on his mother Edith and on his daughter Edith 
the mansion house which he had bought of Edmond 
Barrow, and the Sheephouse etc., in Hempsted, bought of 


1 Gloucester (Tuffley) deeds, 1. 
2S.D. 289/50. 
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Henry, Lord Danvers and Sir Arthur Porter, to the use of 
his mother during her life, to himself during his life and 
after their death to his daughter and her heirs for ever. 
The baptisms of six of William and Edith’s children are 
recorded in the Stonehouse register:—Ursula 1623, 
William 1624, Sarah 1625, Edith 1627, Samuel 1629, and 
Anne 1631. The young couple must have been exceeding- 
ly well off, especially after their parent’s death; but their 
married life was all too short. Edith Selwyn died in 1632. 
William remained a widower till his death which took place 
two months after King Charles broke up the siege of 
Gloucester and left Matson in 1643. William Selwyn was 
a barrister; but he appears also to have worked the 
Ebley clothing mill,? for amongst the clothiers who signed 
an address to his Majesty’s Justices of assize on March 
12th, 1621-2 we find the names of William Selwyn and 
Gyles Bennett. This was six months after the former’s 
marriage. What happened at Matson after the death of 
William’s mother in May, 1636 we can only guess. The 
burial of Elizabeth Bennett in November of that year 1s 
recorded in the Matson register. Was she a kinswoman 
of Edith Selwyn’s caring for William Selwyn’s orphan 
children at Matson? The marriage of Ursula, William and 
Edith’s eldest daughter, to Jeremy Buck of Minchinhamp- 
ton, took place at Matson on March 11th, 1641; so it 
would appear that William was living there occasionally 
between 1636 and 1643. His burial at Matson is recorded 
in the register in large letters, ‘‘ William Selwyn Esquire 
was buried the second day of November, 1643.”’ 

The inscription on his tomb was “ Hic jacet Gulielmus 
Selwyn Armiger qui obiit 28 die october anno Domini 
1643.” George Augustus Selwyn says that William’s son 
and heir William, and Margaret, daughter of Edward 


1S.D. 289/54. 
2 Among the deeds are some relating to lands held by William Selwyn in 
Stonehouse and Ebley (289/55-8).—Ed. 
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Nourse, whom he had lately married, were living at Matson 
with his father when the King arrived there on the roth of 
August, 1643, and that Margaret Selwyn became the 
guest of John Robins at the Dean and Chapter manor 
house.1 The two manor houses were very near together, 
separated by a row of elm trees; but whilst the Llanthony 
manor lay almost entirely within the parish of Matson, the 
Dean and Chapter manor and manor house were in 
Upton St. Leonards. 

We will now consider the devolution of the latter in 
connection with the Robins family. Robert Mattesdon 
Droys, the last of the de Mattesdon owners of Matson, 
died in 1457. On the Sunday after the Feast of St. 
Peter ad Vincula (August Ist), 1458, John Crofton conveyed 
the manor of Mattesdon and Sneedham with all its 
rights in Upton St. Leonards, Sneedham, Seyntbridge, 
Mattesdon and Gloucester to Richard, Earl of Warwick, 
William Nottingham, Attorney General of the King, and 
others. Because the said John Crofton’s seal was unknown 
to many persons, at his request, the seal of the office of 
Bailiffs of Gloucester was affixed to the deed of conveyance. 
Amongst the witnesses were Thomas Bokeland and John. 
Hilley Bailiffs of Gloucester (1457-8).2, On the Ist day 
of August, 1470, William Nottingham granted a lease of 
the manor of Mattesdon and Sneedham for 60 years to 
Richard, abbot of St. Peter’s, Gloucester. On August 
13th, 1470, William Nottingham grants to the abbot his 
manors of Mattesdon and Sneedham and all lands, rents 
etc., in Mattesdon, Sneedham, Seyntbridge, Upton St. 
Leonards and Gloucester which he had of the gift of John 
Crofton. The said abbot and convent are to find yearly 
two regular chaplains to pray daily for the souls of the said 
William and Cecilia his wife when they die and for the 
soul of Elizabeth, his first wife, John de la Bere late Bishop 


1 Trans. B.& G.A.S.,ii, 258. 
2 For the bailiff’s seal see Trans. B. & G. A. S., ii, 238. 
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of S. Davids, Master Richard Ewen, clerk, and of William 
and Christian Nottingham, the donor’s parents.! These 
last are commemorated on a brass in Cirencester church.? 
Sir William Nottingham also founded a hospital in 
Cirencester for four poor weavers who were to pray at the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury in the parish church. 

Sir William bought Sapperton and settled there. He 
was the King’s Attorney General and Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. The abbot and convent leased this manor 
to Thomas Merryett, Ockley and Lane for 70 years. 
On March 31st, 1526 they granted a 70 years lease of it 
to Thomas Robins and Joan his wife together with 
various lands in the occupation of John Bayley, Agnes 
Kemble and Thomas Merryet at a rental of £6 p.a. for 
the manor and 6s. 6d. for the rest. I find from the Lay 
Subsidy Rolls that Thomas Robins’ alias Bocher4 was 
living in Upton St. Leonards in 1524 and was rated in gs. 6d. 
on goods of the value of {19. I think it most probable 
that he was a near relative of John and Mabel Robins to 
whom the abbot and convent of St. Peter’s granted on 
Feb. 4th 1505, a lease of the manor of Standish for the 
term of his and his wife’s lives and the lives of his two 
daughters Isabell and Edith. The Robins family of 
Matson, Upton St. Leonard, Randwick etc., bore the 
alias of Bocher which has often puzzled me. The Rev. 
John Robbins, Vicar of St. George’s, Campden Hill, 
who for many years past has diligently searched every 
possible source of information about his family, and 
has most generously allowed me to peruse the wills and 
inquisitions post mortem of the Matson and Upton St. 
Leonards Robinses, believes the name Bocher to have 
arisen from some connection with the Bourchiers of 

1 Original deeds penes Dean and Chapter of Gloucester Cathedral. 

2 Haines’ Brasses, etc. 

3 Abbot Braunch’s Rezister, No. 98. 


4The Rev. John Robbins thinks he was a son of Thomas Robyns of Rand- 
svick and that his mother was a Bouchier. 
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Barnsley, near Cirencester. A pedigree of the family will 
be found in the Heralds’ Visitation of Gloucestershire 
of 1682-3, p. 20. Mr. Robbins has found that Anthony 
Burchier, of Barnsley, who died in 1551, left his lease 
of Shepnash Park, Berkeley, to his brother John’s widow. 
In 1586, Richard Robins, lessee of the D. and C. 
manor of Matson, left his lease of Shepnash Park to his son 
Henry. Here at all events appears to be a connecting link. 
It is possible that late in the 15th century there was a mar- 
riage between the two families. 

Thomas Robins’ first wife Joan died on the 30th Decem- 
ber, 1540 and was buried at Upton. He married a second 
wife, Elizabeth. He died September 12th, 1550, and his 
will, which is in the Gloucester registry, was made in the 
preceeding July. He gives the remainder of his lease of 
the manor of Mattesdon to his son Richard as well as. 
land rented from Edward Mills in Harescombe and all 
his rights in a farm at Ayleworth leased to him by the 
late Prior and Convent of Llanthony. He gives his 
interest in land which he holds of Sir Richard Ligon in 
Matson to his son John. He mentions his wife Elizabeth, 
his daughters Isabell and Mabel and his grandchildren, 
the children of Edward Harris and Robert Lyssall. 

His son, Richard Robins, who lived at the Dean and 
Chapter manor house of Matson died in 1585 and was. 
buried at Upton. He left the remainder of his lease of the 
D. and C. manor to his son John. To his son Richard, he 
left the remainder of his lease of a farm at Hasleton with 
500 sheep, as well as a debt due to him from the lord of the 
manor, Sir Alexander Culpepper, Knight, and {8o. 
He leaves his son Henry his lease of Shepnash Park farm, 
at Berkeley, debts owing to him from Samuel Clinton and 
Elizabeth Ligon and £500. He leaves his daughter Agnes 
{110 and his daughter Bridget £120. He gives his sons. 
Giles and Thomas {100 each. He gives his daughter 
Elizabeth, wife of John Redfearne a house called Prim- 
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croft and to each of her children 20s. He makes his wife 
and his son John his executors. 

John Robins born 1555, married Joane Hopton of 
Berkeley. She died 1629 and he died 21 February, 1645. 
They were both buried at Upton. He was tenant of the 
D. and C. manor of Matson from 1586 to 1626. He had 
two sons, Henry who succeeded him as lessee of the D. and 
C. manor in 1626 and held it till 1640, and James; and 
three daughters, Mary who married Robert Taylor, Alice 
and Elizabeth. 

Henry Robins, baptised 1594, married Anne Hodges of 
Broadwell who died 1645. He died 1640. Their tomb- 
stone is in Upton churchyard. He had issue, John, who 
was tenant of the D. and C. manor of Matson from 1640 
to 1691, Thomas, Henry, Sarah wife of Edmond Harris of 
Deerhurst, and Joana wife of Edmond Webb of Painswick. 
In 1607 Henry Robins was a commissioner with Henry 
Bishop of Gloucester and Jasper Selwyn to report on 
charity land in Gloucestershire. 

John Robins, baptised at Matson 1624, married first, 
Anne d. of William Stratford of Farmcott who died 1663 
and was buried at Matson, and secondly Elinor d. of 
Edmund Chamberlain of Maugersbury. John was Steward 
-of Bristol from 1662 to 1690. He died in 1691 and was 
buried at St. Augustine’s, Bristol. He left his lease of the 
D. and C. manor to his daughter Mary wife of Gilbert Iron- 
_ side, Bishop of Bristol 1689-1691 and of Hereford r691- 
1701. He and his wife were tenants of the manor 1691- 
1724. Her burial is entered in the transcript of Matson 
burials etc., but not in the register itself:—‘‘ The Lady 
Mary Ironside was buryed September the twenty eight 
1735. . . Edw. Nicolls Curate. Thos. Witcomb, church- 
warden. No monument to her exists at Matson. She 
lived at the D. and C. manor house. She allowed her 
nephew William Robins to become lessee in 1724 and he 
held it till 1759. He was an attorney, a freeman of the 
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City of Gloucester, a member of the Common Council 1737, 
Junior sheriff in 1738 and Senior sheriff in 1747. He was 
the last of the Robins lessees. My valued friend, the 
Rev. John Robbins, Vicar of St. George’s, Campden Hill, 
London, claims to be descended from John Robins, the 
-eldest son of the Steward of Bristol, who was admitted 
a Barrister of the Middle Temple in 1676. 

Summary of tenants of St. Peter’s and the Dean and 
‘Chapter manor of Matson. 


1526-1550. 
1550-1563. 
1563-1577. 
1596-1645. 
1645-1660. 
1660-1691. 
1691-1702. 
1702-1724. 
1724-1759. 
1759-1765. 
1765-1701. 
1791-1799. 


Thomas Robins. 

John Robins. 

Thomas Robins. 

John Robins. 

Henry Robins. 

John Robins. 

Gilbert Ironside. 

Mary Ironside née Robins. 
William Robins. 

Mrs. Jane Clarke. 

George Augustus Selwyn. | 
Lord Sydney, who bought the freehold. 
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REDCLIFFE CONDUIT, BRISTOL 
Original grant by Robert de Berkeley, c. a.p. 1186-1195. Deed at the Bristol Museum 
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REDCLIFFE CONDUIT, BRISTOL, AND 
ROBERT DE BERKELEY. 


By H.C. M. Hirst, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Plates I-IT.) 


N the course of an examination of the old Bristol 
deeds in the Braikenridge collection in the Bristol 
Museum, I find a deed of peculiar interest, namely the 
original grant of the Redcliffe Conduit, which by the 
courtesy of the Museum Committee is here reproduced 
(plate 1). It is a grant of the well and spring on the top 
of the hill at Knowle, distant about 14 miles from St. . 
Mary Redcliffe Church, and of a pipe conveying the water 
from the same to a fountain on Redcliffe Hill adjacent 
to the West front of the Church. 

The grant is made at the instance and request of 
William, at that time Chaplain of the Church of St. Mary, 
Redcliffe, and the well is described as ‘“ Rugewelle.”’ 
Full details are given of the right of passage through the 
intervening lands, and the deed states that Juliana his 
wife by her own wish has affirmed the same for her own 
life time, and also that the grant shall be perpetuated for all 
time by their heirs. 

A particular reservation is inserted to the effect that 
the Brethren of the hospital of St. John the Baptist, 
Redcliffe, shall have a branch pipe constructed at their 
expense of the size of a “‘ medium sized thumb ”’ (inch) 
leading to their building. The donor states that as a 
precaution against any fraud or bad faith he has placed 
his seal publickly to the document with a large number of 
witnesses, the first of whom is John, Abbot of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Bristol. The seals attached to the deed have 
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unfortunately been lost, and the deed is not dated, but 
the date can be fixed approximately by that of Abbot John;. 
he was elected in A.D. 1186, and died in A.D. 1216. 
Moreover, Robert le Werre, who is mentioned as the 
adjoining owner, is doubtless identical with Robert de 
Were, the uncle of the donor, who died in A.D. 1195,? and 
as he is not mentioned as “ defunct ’’ the date may be 
fixed approximately as between A.D. 1186 and A.D. 1195.. 

The deed of which the original text and its translation. 
are here given, is in a remarkably good state of preserva- 
tion. It has had an adventurous and almost romantic 


career, and by a most fortunate series of circumstances. 


has now reached a place of safe custody. No doubt 
originally it would be placed in the earlier Church of St. 
Mary, Redcliffe, before the great rebuilding by William 


Canynge, and thereafter find a resting place in “‘ Canynge’s. 


Chest ’’ in the muniment room, until the days of Chatter- 


ton, when so many of the ancient Redcliffe deeds were- 


dispersed and lost. At that time no doubt this deed went 
astray, and would in all probability pass from Chatterton 
to his friend Barrett the historian, who refers to several 
of these Braikenridge deeds as found in “‘ Canynges chest ’” 
over the North Porch.? Barrett’s deeds would be again 
dispersed at his death and ultimately were discovered and. 
acquired by Braikenridge, who bequeathed his whole 
collection to the Bristol Museum. It is satisfactory 
to think that if not restored to the Church this deed 


is at all events now easily accessible. There are features. 
of more than ordinary interest in connection with this. 
Conduit. The water granted more than 700 years ago. 


continues to run to its original destination up tothe present 
day. The pipes which convey it follow to a large extent 
the old course, many times renewed, but always kept 


in repair; a river (the New Cut) and a railway have cut. 


1 Lives of the Berkeleys, ped. p. 20. 
2 History of Bristol, p. 567. 
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across the course, but the pipes have been carried over 
the one, and underneath the other. 

The vicar and churchwardens and inhabitants of the 
parish, have for generations made an annual pilgrimage 
over the course of the pipe, and celebrated their arrival at 
the Spring-head in a suitably festive manner. If the 
contention now put forward holds good, that the effigy of 
the donor now rests in the Church in close proximity to 
the fountain which he gave, it would seem to constitute a 
record of unique interest. The Castellette formerly 
standing at the fountain near the Church is mentioned 
by Leland in his record of Bristol Conduits! but no 
illustration of the original Castellette is extant. An 
old engraving of about A.D. 1825 shews that a small well- 
house then remained over the fountain, but on the 
reconstruction of the raised pathway this disappeared. 

The Hospital of St. John the Baptist referred to in 
the deed has been fully described by Latimer.? It stood 
on a site close to Redcliffe Hill, and nearly opposite to the 
church, and adjacent to the cemetery of the Society of 
Friends, and to the Hermitage Cell founded in A.D. 1346, 
by Thomas Lord Berkeley, remains of which are still to 
be seen. A lane still known as St. John’s Lane remains to 
commemorate the ancient building. The Hospital ceased 
to exist in A.D. 1536, and its property passed into the 
hands of King Henry VIII in A.D. 1544. Shortly after 
this date the “‘ feather’ from the Conduit which it had 
possessed was granted by Redcliffe to the parishioners of 
St. Thomas’ Church. Originally there was a Castellette 
near this church but this, as the Revd. C. S. Taylor, a 
former well known vicar, informs me, was removed in 
A.D. 1673, and the pipe now discharges in the lane near 
the Tower of the church. 

With regard to the effigy (plate 11), it is the earliest 


1 Transactions B. & G. A. S., Xiv, 255. 
2 Transactions B. & G. A. S., xxiv, 172-8. 
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monument in the church and has not previously been 
illustrated. It evidently has been moved from time to 
time and parts of the shield have been cut off. The 
effigy now stands at the north east corner of the north 
transept of the church, but Britton’s plan shews that it 
once stood on the west side of the same transept. It 1s 
by no means certain that this was its original position. 

Although there is no inscription, and no coat of arms to 
identify it, yet tradition has long attributed it either to 
Robert de Berkeley, or some other benefactor of his time. 
Lord Robert de Berkeley, who granted the Conduit, was 
the lord of the Manor of Bedminster, of which Redcliffe 
formed a part. Having regard to all the circumstances, 
and his evident interest in St. Mary Redcliffe Church, and 
with the original grant now before us, a very strong 
presumption arises that the effigy does represent the 
donor. Numerous examples of effigies with similar 
chain mail armour might be instanced which date approxi- 
mately to the period of A.D. 1220, when Lord Robert 
died. There is a very similar effigy in the Mayor’s Chapel, 
Bristol, to Maurice de Gaunt, who died A.D. 1230, which 
however bears no shield, and another to Robert de 
Gourney bearing a shield, who died A.D. 1260, these being 
the joint founders of the Gaunt’s hospital. Maurice de 
Gaunt was the cousin of Robert de Berkeley and the son 
of Robert de Were. Smyth in the “ Lives of the Berke- 
leys’’ states that this Robert de Berkeley was buried in 
the north aisle of St. Augustine’s “‘ over against the high 
altar’’ and that Juliana and Lucy his wives are buried 
near him. At first sight this statement seems to throw 
doubt on the identity of the effigy in Redcliffe. The 
records of St. Augustine’s Abbey however make no mention 
of any monument there, as might have been expected, 
and a possible reason for this may be that there was a 
monument to Robert de Berkeley at St. Katherine’s, 
Brightbow, of which he was the founder. 
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As Miss Roper has remarked in her account of the Red- 
cliffe monument! it was quite usual for an effigy of the 
founder to be placed in a church or chapel which he had 
founded, notwithstanding the fact that he might have been 
buried elsewhere. The Hospital is described as the 
“ faire hospitall of St. Katherines a litle without Bristowe 
within his (Lord Robert’s) manor of Bedminster.’ It 
was founded early in the thirteenth century, and as 
William Wyrcestre records’ was a building of considerable 
size, having a nave 16} yards long and 7} yards wide, 
and a chancel g yards long by 54 yards wide. The 
last Master was appointed in A.D. 1573, and the buildings 
then lapsed into decay, although some traces of them 
remained until 1829. The Hospital was less than half a 
mile from Redcliffe Church. A record of its position 
still remains in the name of the modern street called 
Katherine Mead Street. If, as seems very probable, 
this Hospital possessed an effigy of its founder, what more 
likely event could happen than when the Hospital ceased 
to exist, the founder’s effigy would be transferred, about 
1573, to the neighbouring great church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, to which Robert had been so great a benefactor. 
The fact that the arms of Robert de Berkeley are not to 
be found on the shield or the effigy by no means militates 
against the identity. The heraldic bearings and the 
whole effigy were most probably originally painted, but 
no trace of paint now remains. If, however, the bearings 
were originally carved on the shield, the wear and tear of 
700 years may well have obliterated them. Alternatively 
there may not have been any heraldic bearings, for it 
is to be noted that no bearings appear on the shield of 
Robert de Gourney, and indeed the late Colonel Bramble, 
F.S.A., writing on medieval armour’ states that the 


l Transictions B, & G. A. S., xxvii, 51. 
2 Lives of the Berkeleys. 

3 Wyrcestre’s Itinerary. 

* Procs. Clifton Antiq. Club, i, 39. 
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“‘ earliest known shield having heraldic bearings is supposed 
to be that of the Earl of Essex in the Temple Church, 
London, the date assigned to which is A.D. 1165, but 
until a much later date the large majority of shields were 
quite plain.” Furthermore it is not to be expected 
that the Berkeley arms (a chevron between 10 crosses 
' patée) would be found, for as the late F. Were has pointed 
out, Thomas de Berkeley, the brother and successor of 
Robert, was the first member of the family to bear the 
crosses patée on his escutcheon, the chevron only having 
been used by his predecessors. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the cross legs do not necessarily indicate a 
Crusader; it is sufficient to regard it as an attitude of 
repose, harmonizing with the closed eyes and the hand 
returning the sword to its scabbard, the life’s work done. 
It is unnecessary here to reiterate the well known history 
of the Berkeley Family. This Robert de Berkeley whose 
identity with the effigy in the church is now claimed, was 
born in A.D. 1165 and died at the age of 55 in A.D. 1220. 
He was the son of Maurice de Berkeley, and the grandson 
of Robert Fitzharding who founded the Abbey of St. 
Augustine’s but left no heir and was succeeded by his 
brother Thomas. The chronicles mentioned state that on 
the 18th of November, A.D. 1214, King John landed in 
England, having finished his wars “ beyond seas’”’ and 
this Robert was with him “ having served in Poictiers 
with five knights for half a year ’’; he took a prominent 
part in the struggle between the Barons and King John, 
which led to the grant of Magna Charta. Having 
espoused the cause of the Barons he thus incurred the 
displeasure of John but was restored subsequently to 
royal favour. Later, again failing in his allegiance, he 
was excommunicated by Pope Innocent III, and his 
castle of Berkeley and all his lands were seized, and the 
profits of the same ordered for the maintenance of Bristol 
Castle. Later, in A.D. 1216, he made submission to the 
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King, and obtained a grant of the manor of Cam in 
Gloucestershire for the support of Juliana his wife whose 
mame occurs in the deed. 

The Robert le Werre mentioned in the deed as the 
adjoining owner, is doubtless Robert de Were; he was the 
younger brother of Maurice de Berkeley, and assumed the 
name of Were (or Werre) from his manor of Were in 
Somersetshire. He is described as the owner of the “‘ three 
hundreds of Portbury Bedminster and Hareclyve”’ and 
his son Maurice de Gaunt was as above mentioned the 
founder of Gaunt’s Hospital. 

I have to express my indebtedness to the Rev. R. T. 
Cole, Rector of Christ Church, Bristol, for his invaluable 
assistance in connection with the translation of the deed, 
and also to the Rev. C. S. Taylor, our former learned 
Editor, for his valued advice on certain technical ex- 
pressions. Help has also been kindly given by Mr. W.R. 
Cunningham. Thanks are also due to the Committee of 
the Bristol Museum for their assistance in obtaining a 
photograph of the deed. 


THE CHARTER (Text extended). 

Omnibus ad quos presens carta peruenerit Robertus de 
Berkeleia salutem. Sciatis me pro salute anime mee et 
patris mei et matris | mee et antecessorum et successorum 
meorum ad instantiam et procurationem Willelmi tunc 
temporis capellani ecclesie sancte marie de redecliue | 
dedisse et concessisse deo et predicte ecclesie in perpetuam 
et liberam elemosinam totum fontem qui dicitur Ruge- 
Welle qui est in diuisa | nemoris mei et memoris roberti 
le Werre quantum ad meam pertinet porcionem. Ita 
uidelicet quod ad omne illius fontis aisiamentum | 
habendum licitum sit prefate ecclesie et ieus ministris 
tam pro me quam pro meis heredibus sine omni impedi- 
mento et difficultate rmuum | eiusdem fontis per conduc- 
tum perpetuo ducere ad prefatam ecclesiam; per mediam 
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terram meam tam per dominicam quam per vilanagium 
tam per cultam | quam incultam tam per pratum quam 
per pasturam. Et si forte per fracturam conductus ex 
negligencia sepedicte ecclesie factam mihi uel alicui | 

meorum dampnum peruenerit; ita inter me et nominatam 
ecclesiam conuenit, quod dampnum illud nobis per uisum 
legalium hominum restituatur. | Conuenit quoque inter 
sepedictam ecclesiam et me et Robertum le Werre ut cum 
predictus fons custamento ecclesie illius peruenerit ad | 

locum situs sui ubi scilicet perpetuo remanere debuerit ; 
licitum sit fratribus hospitalis sancti Johannis Baptiste de 
radecliue unum | canalium illius fontis ad mensuram 
unius mediocris pollicis suis sumptibus ad suas ducere 
officinas. Ut igitur hec donatio et | concessio temporibus 
meis et heredum meorum pretaxate ecclesie rata et in- 
concussa permaneat; de ea quamdiu uixero obseruanda | 

fidem meam prestiti, et Juliana sponsa mea _ sua 
spontanea uolumptate hoc idem affidauit. necnon et de 
ea temporibus | meis et omnium heredum meorum per- 
petuanda nequid in eius preiudicium aut fraude aut malo 
ingenio aut alio inopinato | casu de cetero attentetur; 
sigilum meum huic carte publice dependens apposul. 
His testibus, Johanne abbate de _ sancto | Agustino, 
Waltero de dunster clerico, Jordano le Werre Johanne et 
thoma fratribus, Philippo capellano, Waltero capellano, | 

mathia capellano, david diacono, magistro Ernisio, 
Nicholao filio Nicholai, hermero vincencio, hugone ruffo, 
Willelmo de | Brutton, Willelmo filio Giroldi, Willelmo 
de cnolle, adam filio suo, Waltero snigge, Waltero filio 
unwini, Johanne filio | alani, adam clerico, thoma 
Wamestrang, folcramo, everardo Weiderio, Nichcolao cum 
bucca, Johanne et Jocelino fratribus, | mathia ruffo, 
Johanne herWard, Waltero clerico, Petro de _ sancto 
audomaro, Johanne cole, Salomo, michaele de | rosbec et 
thoma et hermero filiis suis, et multis aliis. 
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TRANSLATION. 

To all to whom the present charter shall come Robert 
de Berkeley greeting. Know ye that I for the salvation of 
my soul and that of my father and of my mother and 
of my ancestors and successors at the instance and request 
of William at that time Chaplain of the church of St. 
Marie de Redecliue have given and granted to God and the 
aforesaid church, in perpetual and free gift, all that well 
which is called Rugewelle which is on the boundary of my 
wood and the wood of Robert le Werre as far as belongs to 
my portion, that is to say that as regards the holding of 
every easement of that fountain it may be allowed to the 
said church andits ministers both for meand my heirs with- 
out any hindrance and difficulty, to lead the stream of the 
same well perpetually through a conduit to the aforesaid 
church through the midst of my land as well through the 
demesne as through tenants land, as well through culti- 
vated and uncultivated [land] as well through meadow as 
pasture; and if by chance by breakage of the channel 
occasioned by neglect of the aforesaid church should there 
come by chance to me or any other of mine damage, 
so between me and the said church it is agreed that the 
damage shall be made good by the view of lawful men; 
it is also agreed between the aforesaid church and me and 
Robert le Werre that when the aforesaid fountain at the 
cost of that church shall have reached its situation where 
it is due forsooth to remain in perpetuity, it may be 
allowed to the Brethren of the Hospital of St. John the 
Baptist of Radeclive to bring one pipe of that fountain to 
the measure of one medium sized thumb (inch) at their 
expense to their buildings. In order therefore that this 
donation and concession for my time and that of my heirs 
may remain firm and unbroken for the aforesaid church 
concerning its observation while I live I have pledged my 
bond, and Juliana my wife by her own wish has affirmed the 
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same, and moreover concerning the perpetuation of it for 
my time and that of all my heirs lest anything to its pre- 
judice either by deceit or evil intent or any other sudden 
event may henceforth be attempted I have placed my 
seal publicly to this grant with these witnesses. John 
Abbot of St. Augustine’s, Walter de Dunster clerk, 
Jordan le Werre, John and Thomas friars, Philip the 
Chaplain, Walter the Chaplain, Mathias the Chaplain, 
David the deacon, Master Ernisius, Nicholas son of 
Nicholas, Hermerus Vincent, Hugo Ruffus, William de 
Brutton, William son of Geroldus, William de Cnolle, Adam 
his son, Walter Snigge, Walter son of Unwin, John son of 
Alanus, Adam the clerk, Thomas Wamestrang, Folcramus, 
Everard Weiderius, Nicholas ‘cum bucca,’”’ John and 
Jocelyn friars, Mathias Ruffus, John Herward, Walter 
the clerk, Peter of Saint Audomar, John Cole, Solomon 
Michaele de Rosbec, Thomas and Hermerus his sons, and 
many others. 
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ROMAN VILLA, CHEDWORTH. 


The first list of donations made by Members of the Society 
towards the purchase of the Roman Villa, Chedworth, by the 
National Trust is printed in Transactions, xlv, 307-9, where sums 
amounting to £200 11s. 6d. are acknowledged from 165 subscribers. 
As the result of a renewed appeal made on the occasion of the 
National Trust taking formal possession of the Villa on 8th July, 
1924, additional subscriptions amounting to £106 13s. 6d. are 
now acknowledged, many of these being from Members whose 
names have already appeared in the first list. A promise of the 
last £100 required, made by a Member of the Society, cannot yet 
be claimed as the necessary balance of £94 15s. 1od. has still to 
be obtained. The Hon. General Secretary will be very glad to 
receive subscriptions towards this and especially from those 
Members who have not responded to previous appeals. 

LisT OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


£5 each (3):— 
Anonymous: ‘In Memoriam,” W. Hobart Bird, 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Gloucester a3 .. 15 0 O 


£2 10s. each (4) :— 
Rev. A. W. J. and Mrs. spa Mr. and Mrs. L 


Goodenough Taylor .. . : .. 10 0 0 
£3 10s. each (2) :— 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Trafford .. iv 7 -. 7 0 0 
£2 28.:— 

H.E. Norris... i ou sg te ce 2.2 0 
£2 each (4) :— 

William Bellows, Mrs. Duart-Smith, Mrs. as 

Edwards, J. M. Holms ss bie = -. 8 0 O 
£1 11s. 6d. each (2) :— 

G. N. Bruton, Henry Knowles me be -- 3 3:0 


£1 10s. each (15) :— 
J. H. Arnold, Mrs. H. Bland, Rev. W. E. Blathwayt, 
Sir James Bruton, Lady Bruton, David Clow, 
T. Hannam-Clark, A. L. Howard, F. H. Matthews, 
Mrs. F. H. Matthews, John E. Pritchard, Miss Ida M. 
Roper, J. J. Simpson, Rev. Thomas Veal, Charles 
Wells... ne es a ix a .» 2210 O 
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£1 Is. each (11):— 

Samuel Ambler, Canon S. C. Armour, Henley Evans, 

Mrs. Hordern, H. J. H. King, E. P. Little, A. Trice 

Martin, Brig.-Gen. A. C. Painter, W. P. Price, 

H. F. B. Reynardson, W. H. Wise .. hs i S64 
£1 each (13) :— 

Sir James Curtis, Lady Curtis, Colonel E. C. Dowse, 

Mrs. Duckworth, Captain F. K. Foster, S. H. Heal- 

ing, Colonel E. B. Jeune, F. A. Little, F. B. de 

Sausmarez, J. S. G. W. Stroud, Mrs. Stroud, F. W. 


Ward, Mrs. Wilder... ov ae ie .. 13 0 0 
15s. 6d. :— 
Collected by W. Hobart Bird (names not taken) .. 15 6 


tos. 6d. each (4) :— 

G. R. Barlow, Mrs. Leonard Barnard, Mrs. Oswald 

Ellis, D. W. Herdman aes ine si ius 22 0 
Ios. each (19) :— 

Mrs. H. Baddeley, A. Baker, G. R. Barlow, Mrs. 

Frank Fielding, H. Foll, Edward Francis, J. G. 

Hawkins, Mrs. E. M. B. Hedges, Rev. G. H. Poole, 

E. W. Lovegrove, Miss Pyddoke, Mrs. Siveter, H. T. 

Sully, Mrs. H. T. Sully, Mrs. J. H. Trye, Captain 

J. H. Trye, C. B. ae C. P. ene Rev. G. H. 

West i is : a4 ‘ ae se g 10 oO 
58. each (8) :— 

Anonymous, per L. W. Barnard, Rev. W. B. Ather- 

ton, Miss M. A. Auden, Miss P. G. Auden, Rev. 

J. J. D. Cooke, Mrs. Evans-Lawrence, Miss Newman, 

Miss M. Pearce ne ane es pis oe 2 0 0 


(85 Subscribers). £106 13 6 


Total contributed by Members of the Society and their friends, 
£307 5s. od. 


PANELLED ROOM FROM WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE. 
The following note was published in The Times, 25 Febuary, 
1925 :— 

“An interesting addition has been made to the series of 
English rooms in the department of woodwork of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and has now been erected in gallery 56. 
This is a complete room from a house in Long-street, Wotton- 
under-Edge, Gloucestershire, panelled with pine-wood, painted 


€ cae 


CARVING AT WORMINGTON, GLOS. 
Photo. by Miss M. Silverston, 
by permission of ** Country Ltfe."' 


To face p. 365. 
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olive green, and furnished with its original set of paperhangings 
painted with flowers, birds, and trees in the Chinese style. An 
eighteenth century grate of brass and iron, which was in the 
room before its removal, has been secured and placed in position. 
The wall opposite the fireplace has two recessed and panelled 
windows with the original window frames; and above these 
are painted cornices also in Chinese style. An interesting 
feature has been the discovery on the back of the wallpaper of 
the tax stamp ‘‘ G.R.,’”’ which was ordered to be impressed on 
all such goods by an Act of George I. The room measures 
17 ft. 7 in., by 15 ft. 6 in., and its height is about 9 ft. It is 
considered to date from about the year 1740.” 

The panelling and wall paper are from the house long occupied 
by the late Vincent Perkins, for many years an active member of 
this Society. The wall paper was described in the Burlington 
Magazine for July, 1905, with an illustration. The paper is 
also illustrated in the auctioneer’s particulars prepared for the 
sale of the house, July 22nd, 1922. 


CARVED SLAB AT WORMINGTON. 


An illustration of a carved slab was published in Country Life, 
28th February, 1925, and described as follows :— 

“This carved slab was dug up in the garden of Wormington 
Grange and fixed in the east wall of the south aisle of St. 
Catherine’s Church, Wormington, by its discoverer, the late 
Mr. R. E.S. Thomas. It is 2 ft. 10 ins. in height and 18 ins. in 
width across the arms, and is carved in local stone. The figure 
is very rudely carved, and raised in high relief upon the cross. 
The head is much depressed, upon the right shoulder. The 
beard is forked; a crown of thorns surrounds the brow. Nude 
to the waist, the body is clothed to the knees in a loose garment 
apparently fastened by a thick girdle. On the top of the cross 
is carved a small figure 6ins. high. Its feet rest upon the nimbus 
and its head is bent over looking down upon the Christ. The 
right arm points downwards as if in benediction. It has been 
suggested that the small figure represents the Father looking 
down from heaven. Nothing is known whence came this 
peculiar relic. It may possibly have been part of an altarpiece. 
It is of very early date, possibly Saxon and may have come from 
Winchcombe Abbey. 

The editor of Country Life remarks :— 

‘“‘ This interesting carving, which, more probably, dates from 
the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century, ex- 
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hibits several points in common with English ivory carvings of 
that period. The object at the top of the crucifix is not a small 
figure, but the conventional dextra Det emanating from a nimbus. 
Its execution is rudimentary, but an early attempt at fore- 
shortening is visible in the thumb to the right. The drapery 
of the figure shows a rough attempt at the folds of Byzantine 
The illustration is shown by the courtesy of Miss M. Silverston,. 
of Clifton, and with the permission of the editor of Country Life. 


SAXON COINS FOUND ON LECKHAMPTON HILL. 


Considerable disturbance of the vallum and fosse of Leckhamp- 
ton Camp, on the brow of Leckhampton Hill, overlooking Chelten- 
ham, has occurred during 1924, as a preliminary to extensive 
quarrying operations. 

The earthwork is of a roughly semi-circular form with the two 
ends resting on the escarpment of the hill and remains of an outer 
fosse, the height of the crest of the vallum above the debeli being 
from 10 to 12 feet. 

During the removal of the surface turf and soil from the fosse 
immediately above the quarry five Silver Pennies of the Saxon 
Period were uncovered at about 12 inches below the ground 
level: I secured five of these and deposited two of the best 
specimens at Cheltenham Museum. 

The details of the coins are well preserved, and show them to be 
(1) a Silver Penny of Aelfred, King of the West Saxons, 872-901 
A.D., and (2) a Silver Penny of Burgred, King of Mercia, 853- 
874 A.D., who was deposed in the latter year. 

The reverse of the coins has the moneyer’s name across the 
centre, with the letters MON and ETA—moneta—above and 
below it. 

It seems possible that Leckhampton Camp may have been 
invested by the Saxons at the period indicated by the date of 
these coins, when the country was largely over-run by the Danes. 

During the quarrying operations a small railway has been run 
through a section of the vallum, exposing a foundation of roughly 
piled-up oolitic rock augmented by a considerable depth of earth 
and smaller stones forming the rampart. At certain parts of the 
vallum towards the East and South there are exposures of what 


appears to be brick-like vitrified rock reddened by the action of 


fire. I have submitted a sample of this to Mr. Albany Major, who 


is preparing a report on the subject. It is interesting to note that. 
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the same vitrified stone-work is to be found in the vallum of 
Crickley Camp, about two miles S.W. of Leckhampton. 
E. J. Burrow. 


THE BUCKLAND “ BRIDAL” CUP. 


An interesting description of the cup in Buckland Church 
mentioned by Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., in his paper in 
Transactions, xlv, 71-85, is published by Lt.-Col. E. F. Strange, 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, in The Burlington Magazine 
for October, 1924, pp. 185-6, with two figures, and from which 
the following particulars are extracted: 

‘“‘ The standing cup on loan [to the V. and A. Museum] from the: 
rector and churchwardens of Buckland appears to be of sufficient 
interest to merit detailed description. It is of soft wood, probably 
pear or other fruit wood, 9 inches in height and 7} inches in its 
greatest diameter. The wood is painted a marbled grey-blue 
on the exterior, and, within the bowl, a whitish stone-grey, in 
both cases in evident imitation of pottery; and the paint appears 
to be, if not original, certainly of very considerable age. The 
rim is furnished with a silver mount, plain inside, but decorated 
on its outside lower edge with a border of indented ornament, 
engraved with simple shading, and with incised inscription. 
[Dated 1607].} 

The foot has a silver mount of similar character; and within the 
bowl is a medallion of silver-gilt, engraved with a figure of S. 
Margaret holding a cross in her left hand and trampling on a 
dragon, into whose mouth the staff of the cross is thrust 

This medallion is about a century earlier in date than [the 
inscription on the cup]. It evidently comes from an older maser 
or chalice and may be the aliquid ornatus contributed by Master’ 
Wingfield. It is placed in a silver setting and was evidently 
protected by a crystal or other precious stone, doubtless as a 
charm against poison. 

The cup appears to be a rare example of the Bridal Cup or 
‘* Brydecup ” provided for use at marriages in accordance with 
custom prescribed in the Hereford and Sarum Missals. Wafers— 
popularly called sops—were immersed in the wine; the cup was 
then blessed by the priest and the contents partaken of by the 
bride, bridegroom, and company present. A number of references 
to this practice are given in Hazlitt’s “ Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain ”’ edited by Brand (1807), vol. ii, p. 84, which show 


1 See Transactions xlv, 83, where the word addidit should be inserted after ' 
pocuwlo. 
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that it was still followed at the date of the present example; and 
there is an allusion to it in the Taming of the Shrew, where Gremio 
relates how the bridegroom 

“‘ Quaffed off the muscadel 

And threw the sops all in the sexton’s face.” 

J. C. Cox also quotes entries relating thereto in ‘ Churchwardens’ 
Accounts "’ (1913), p. 314. In several of these notes the bridal 
cups are mentioned as masers or “ stouding masers’”’ (1507); 
but it would probably be better to restrict the use of this term to 
the vessels properly so called.”’ 


MANORIAL RECORDS. 


The attention of Members of our Society, and especially of 
those who may be concerned with the ownership of Manors in 
Gloucestershire, is called to provisions—and their effect—of the 
Law of Property Act (1922), and its Amending Act (1924), which 
come into force on the Ist of January, 1926. 

Under the principal Act (12 and 13 Geo. 5, c. 16) the custom of 
copyhold tenure is abolished (sect. 128), and in consequence the 
importance of manorial records as legal evidence of ownership of 
land ceases, though it need hardly be pointed out that from other 
points of view their value for local history and custom remains as 
great as ever. 

The necessity for vigilance as regards the preservation of 
court rolls and manorial documents generally, has been urged in 
The Times! and in Notes and Quertes.2, The Master of the Rolls, 
when addressing the annual meeting of the Selden Society, 
expressed the opinion that it would be a grave misfortune if a 
definite plan were not made to ensure that these records are 
kept in safe custody.* The fear of actual destruction is happily 
lessened by the Law of Property (Amendment) Act 1924 (15 
Geo. 5, c. 5) which provides (Schedule 2, forming section 144A of 
the principal Act) that all manorial documents, court rolls, 
surveys, maps, terriers, documents, and books of every description, 
shall be under the charge and superintendence of the Master of 
the Rolls, and the lord for the time being of a manor to which these 
may relate shall not be entitled to destroy or damage wilfully 
such documents. The Master of the Rolls is also empowered to 
make inquiry as to the proper custody and preservation of these 
records, and if in his opinion this is not satisfactory he may 

1 21 April, 1925, p. 15; 22 April, p. 15; 25 April, p. 8; 28 April, p. ro. 

2 18 April, 1925, p. 276. 

3 The Times, 24 March, 1925, Pp. 23. 
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direct that they be transferred to the Public Record Office or 
to any public library, or museum, or historical or antiquarian 
society, which may be willing to receive them. 

It has been suggested that manorial records should be deposited 
in the Public Record Office, where of course they would receive 
every care, but this would at once deprive them of a certain 
measure of local association most desirable toretain. This has been 
urged by me in a letter issued recently (Gloucester Journal, 25 
April, 1925, and other local papers) and supported by Mr. St. 
Clair Baddeley (Gloucester Journal, 2 May). In this I suggested 
to Lords of Manors in Gloucestershire the desirability of depositing, 
or giving, their rolls and papers to the public library at Gloucester 
—as the county town—where they would be cared for, and made 
accessible to students. In The Times of 28 April, 1925 (p. 10) 
this course was also put forward as a general one for counties to 
adopt, and it has already received attention. The importance of 
collections of local books and other matter has long been 
recognised asa chief duty of libraries in county (and other) towns 
and nowhere would these interesting records be better cared for; 
the county town is proposed in order to secure a definite centre. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasise the importance of these 
documents for their value to the local historian is very great. 
Manocrial records present a wealth of material for the study of local 
customs, place-names, and social history of the yeoman class of 
medieval days and later. The account rolls of the bailiff contain 
minute details of matters concerning the manor lands; another 
class of document presents the customs prevailing and the rights 
and duties of the various tenants; while from the court rolls may 
be gleaned pictures of the daily life of the community, over which 
the Lord of the Manor exercised jurisdiction, though himself 
amenable to immemorial custom of his court. Disputes between 
tenants, recovery of debts, accusations against the miller, baker 
or brewer for selling by false weight and measure, and many other 
offences which correspond to those brought before present-day 
tribunals were dealt with by the manor court, and settled by the 
‘‘ view of lawful men,” or jury, as we would say to-day. 

In Mr. Nathaniel Hone’s well known work on The Manor and 
Manorial Records (Antiquary’s Books, 1906) there is a useful 
appendix (pp. 243-301) of court rolls in the custody of the Public 
Record Office, British Museum, the Bodleian, and Lambeth 
Palace. Those which belong to the Record Office have been 
calendared and printed under counties in Lists and Indexes, 
No. 6. Others also deposited there, and in the libraries named, 
include the following relating to Gloucestershire. 
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Public Record Office (deposited by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and Land Revenue Office) :— 
_ Bishops Cleeve, Henry Iv-vi1l. 
Bibury, Henry vil. 
Withington, William 111. 
Henbury, Henry v-vIitt. 
Cheltenham, 3-4 Edward v1. 
Bristol, 12 Elizabeth. 
Upleadon, 29-33 Elizabeth. 
British Museum :— 
Acton Turville, 1374-97. 
Ashton under Hill, 1543. 
Barrington, 1505-6. 
B.tton (Oldlands in), 1344-98, 1602-3. 
Bitton, 14th cent., 1603-4. 
Bitton (Hanham), 1555-76, 1673, 1679. 
Dyrham, 1545. 
Hazleton, 1587. 
Henbury (Wick), 1536. 
Leckhampton, 1691. 
Oxenton, 16th cent. 
. Pauntley, 1472. 
Preston on Stour, 15th-18th cent. 
Saintbury, 18th cent. 
Wishanger, 1563-5. 
Lambeth Palace :— 
Iccomb and Almondsbury. 
Bodleian Library :— 
Stow, 31 Edward 11. 
ROLAND AUSTIN. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Continued from Transactions, xlv, 299-306. Biographical 
matter is included as well as historical and topographical. Follow- 
ing the practice of earlier lists the notes indicate only the scope of 
the publication mentioned and do not pretend to be in the nature 
of reviews. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF THE 
FAMILY OF CLUTTERBUCK, from the sixteenth century 
to the present time. Chiefly based upon the heralds’ visita- 
tions, and the manuscript collections of the Rev. R. H. 
Clutterbuck, F.S.A., Thomas William Cattell, M.R.C.S., and 
W. P. W. Phillimore, M.A., B.C.L. Edited by MARK EDWIN 
NORTHAM WITCHELL and CHRISTOPHER ROY HUDDLESTON. 
Privately printed and issued to the subscribers by John 
Bellows, Eastgate, Gloucester. 1924. 4to, pp. 204, 23 pls. 

A very fullaccount of this well known Gloucestershire family and 
its branches. A copy has been presented to the Society’s library 
by Mr. E. Northam Witchell. 

BIGLAND’S COLLECTIONS FOR GLOUCESTERSHIRE: 
the “ Bruton ’’ copy. [1924]. fo, pp. 8. 

A bibliographical description of the copy formerly in the Lysons 
family, then owned successively by the late Mr. H. W. Bruton and 
his eldest son Harry Tew Bruton, and now a prized possesssion 
of the Gloucester Public Library, it having been purchased 
by Mr. Roland Austin by means of private subscriptions received 
from friends of the Library. 

CATHEDRALS: with seventy-four illustrations by photographic 
reproduction and seventy-four drawings. The Great Western 
Railway, Paddington Station, London. 1924. 4to, pp. vil, 120. 
Bristol Cathedral, pp. 37-42, 4 illus.; Gloucester Cathedral, 
Pp. 56-60, 5 illus. 

CHEDWORTH ROMAN VILLA. By HuGH Mytton. Great 
Western Railway Magazine, August, 1924, pp. 297-8, illus. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the Rt. Rev. A. C. 
HEADLAM, Bishop of Gloucester. With an appendix by the 
Rev. H. Maynarpb SmitH, D.D., Canon of Gloucester 
Cathedral. 1924. 8vo, pp. xiv, 206: 

Includes the Bishop’s charge to the Dean and Chapter of 
Gloucester Cathedral, pp. 206-39. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. SWITHIN, QUINTON. By Gorpon H. 
PooLeE, Vicar. Notes on Parish Churches, No. 3. London: 
S.P.C.K. [1924]. 4%” by 32”, pp. 24. 

Every feature of architectural and historical interest connected 
with the church is recorded in a form which may be commended to 
incumbents of other parishes. The illustrations (nine) are clear 
and include the Clopton effigies and brass. 


THE CITY OF GLOUCESTER: it royal charters of liberties 
and varying fortunes. By GEORGE SHEFFIELD BLAKEWAY,,. 
Town Clerk. 1924. 8vo, pp. [viii], 134, 5 pls. 

Mr. Blakeway has collected some valuable information con- 
cerning the early history of Gloucester, its trade, guilds, and 
privileges. The plates include a reproduction of a pen drawn map: 
of 1624, showing the hundreds of Dudston and Kings Barton 
which then formed part of the City, which comprised an area of 
nearly 45 square miles, These hundreds were restored to the 
County in 1662. 


COLD ASHTON MANOR, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. The resi- 
dence of Lieut.-Col. Cooper, D.S.O. Country Life, February 
14th, 1925, pp. 240-6, February 21st, pp. 272-9. 

A finely illustrated account by Mr. CHRISTOPHER HussEy of 
this Elizabethan house, which for several generations was. 
occupied by yeoman farmers and has now been restored to its. 
original comfort as a manor house. 


THE COTSWOLD GAMES AND FAMILY OF DOVER... 
Notes and Queries, April 18, 1925, p. 277, May 2, pp. 316-17.. 


THE COTSWOLD HOUNDS. Country Life, March 21st, 1925,. 
pp. 454-6, illus. 


COTSWOLD WAYS. [1924]. 8vo, pp. 50, 2 maps, illus. Issued: 
by the Great Western Railway. 


THE COUNTRY LIFE OF THE ROMANS IN ENGLAND: the 
Chedworth Villa. By St. Clair Baddeley. Illustrated 


London News, 12 July, 1924, pp. 68-9, 74-5. 
The Villa was also the subject of an article and illustrations in. 


The Graphic, 30 August, 1924, pp. 334-5. 
DEERHURST CHURCH AND THE BATTLE OF TEWKES- 


BURY. By E. SIpNEy HARTLAND. Reprinted from 
Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, 1923,. 


PP- 49-53- 
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DR. ROBERT HARRIS, President of Trinity. By E. St. JoHn 
Brooks. Notes and Queries, March 21, 1925, pp. 201-2, 
April 25, 299-300. 

Harris was born at Broad Campden in 1581. 


EDOARDO II D’INGHILTERRA ALL’ ABBAZIA DI S. 
ALBERTO DI BUTRIO. [By] Anna BENEDETTI. Palermo. 


1924. 4to, pp. 30. 
Prof. Anna Benedetti, of the University of Palermo, submits 
that Edward IT died at the abbey of S. Alberto di Butrjo, and was 
not murdered at Berkeley Castle. 


EDWARD II AND BERKELEY CASTLE. Notes and Queries, 
October I1, 1924, pp. 266-7. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRAL CITIES. III. GLOUCESTER. By 
““ Peregrinus.” The Guardian, November 14, 1924. 

ENGLISH JUDGES (IV): SIR MATTHEW HALE. By the 
EARL OF BIRKENHEAD. Empire Review, December, 1924, 
PP. 599-612. 

THE ENGLISHNESS OF [SIR HUBERT] PARRY. By 
ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH. Musical Times, November 1, 
1924, Pp. 977-9. 

FIFTY YEARS’ HISTORY OF THE GLOUCESTER RUGBY 


FOOTBALL CLUB. By W. Battery. Pr. by Gloucester 
Printers Ltd., Gloucester, 1924. 63” by 44”, pp. 88. 


THE FLORA OF THE COTSWOLDS. By JOHN TREVENA. 
Contemporary Review, July, 1924, pp. 87-100. 


THE GARDENS AT ABBOTSWOOD, STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 
Country Life, June 21, 1924, pp. 1007-9, illus. 

GEORGE WHITEFIELD: PROPHET-PREACHER. By 
EDWARD S. NINDE. New York: 1924. 8vo, pp. 222, 17 pls. 

A short sketch of Whitefield has been issued in “‘ The little 

library of Biography ”’ (S.P.C.K., 1925), pp. 32. 

GLOUCESTER: official guide to the city and port, issued under 
the auspices of the Gloucester Corporation and City Chamber 
of Trade. Designed, pr. and pub. by the British Publishing 
Company Ltd., Crypt House Press, Gloucester. 1924. 
sm. 8vo, pp. 248, illus., 2 maps. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY CRICKET. By F.S. AsHiey- 
CooPER. [1924]. sm. 8vo, pp. 40, illus. 
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A HISTORY OF CIRENCESTER. By WELBORE St. CLAIR 
BADDELEY. 1924. Cirencester Newspaper Company, Limi- 
ted. 8vo, pp. xiv (with contents leaf issued after publication), 
320, and xiv; 33 illustrations on 16 plates, and five plans. 16s. 

Cirencester has been fortunate in its historians, as the works of 

Rudder, Baily, Buckman, Fuller, and Beecham testify. Mr. 

Baddeley’s history differs from these earlier writers by reason of 

his deep and intimate knowledge of Romano-British antiquities 

both in Britain and abroad, as well as by the full use he has made of 
original records which throw light upon the history of the medie- 
val town. Of particular value is the result of his study of the 
chartularies of St. Mary’s abbey which are in the possession of 
Mr. T. Fitzroy Fenwick (Thirlestaine House), and of the Marquis 
of Bath (at Longleat). The use of these bibliographical notes 
does not extend to criticism, but having regard to the immense 
amount of information in this book a more complete index would 
have added to its value. There is an interesting appendix on the 
old streets and houses of Cirencester by Mr. ScOTFORD HARMER. 


A HISTORY OF THE RED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL, 
1634-1908. By WaLTER ADAM SAMPSON, Continued to 
1924 by WILFRID LEIGHTON. Privately printed, 1924. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., Bristol). sm. 8vo, pp. 88, 8 plates. 

The text, with the exception of slight alterations giving 
additional information, remains as in the first edition (1908), but 

a new chapter has been written by Mr. Leighton, the Society's 

Secretary for Bristol and Clerk to the School Governors, recording 

development since then, and the removal of the school from 

Denmark Street to Westbury-on-Trym. The plates include a view 

of the old school c. 1840 reproduced from a painting in possession 

of Commander W. H. Cole, r.N.v.R., and a drawing in colour of 

a Prefect ‘‘apparelled in red cloth’”’ in accordance with the 

directions in the will of John Whitson the founder. 


THE JOURNAL OF ROMAN STUDIES. Volume xi (1921); 
volume xii (1922). 

The articles on Roman Britain by Miss TAYLor and Mr. R. G. 
COLLINGWOOD in these two volumes contain notes relating to 
Gloucestershire. In vol. xi there are notes on the excavations at 
Cirencester workhouse, and at Victoria Road and elsewhere in the 
same town; and of a sleeper-trench found to the north of the 
Romano-British burial ground at Barnwood. In vol. xii are 
mentioned trial excavations made to the north of Beckford, midway 
between Conderton and Grafton, where a wall of unusual masonry 
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was found; rooms of a villa dug out in a field near Broadwell 
church. 14 miles north of Stow-on-the-Wold; Chedworth villa; 
a villa between Whitminster and Eastington; and the excavations 
at Sea Mills near Bristol. 


THE LATE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. Baily’s Magazine, 
January, 1925, pp. 10-12, portrait. 

An article entitled ‘‘ The inspiration of the Duke of Beaufort 

in the greatest of all English sports,’ was published in The Graphic, 
December 6, 1924, p. 957, with portrait. 


THE LATE MR. F. S. HOCKADAY AND THE RECORDS OF 
THE DIOCESE. By RoLanp AustTIN. Gloucester Diocesan 
Magazine, October, 1924, pp. 116-17. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF WILLIAM TINDALE. By 

Rev. W. B. Cooper, Toronto, 1924. 16mo, pp. xviii, 54, 8 pls. 

A short sketch of Tyndale has been issued in “‘ The little library 
of Biography.” (S.P.C.K., 1925), pp. 32. 


THE LIVES AND WORKS OF OUR UNEDUCATED POETS. 
By RoBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by J. S. Childers. 1925. 
8voO, pp. xvi, 214. 38. 6d. 

Reprint of the original edition of 1831. The lives of local 
interest are those of John Jones, born at Clearwell, 1774; John 
Taylor, the ‘‘ Water-poet,’’ born at Gloucester, 1578; Ann Years- 
ley, of Bristol; and John Frederick Bryant, son of a Bristol 
pipe-maker. Mr. Childers has added a supplement, with biblio- 
graphical information, and also notes, particularly relating to 
Taylor. Incidentally he has satisfied himself from evidence 
collected from Taylor's own writings that the poet was born in 
1578, and not 1580 as generally stated. From the same source 
he records that Taylor was born in St. Owen’s parish, Gloucester. 
The parish registers for the period are lost. 


LORD BLEDISLOE’S GREAT AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT. Country Life, August 23, 1924, pp. 282-5, illus. 
Description of the farm at Lydney. 


MAP OF ROMAN BRITAIN. Published by the Ordnance 
Survey, Southampton. [With notes and index]. 1924. 4s. 


MEMORIES OF HOME IN A COTSWOLD VILLAGE. By 
Joun A. FARMER. Illustrated with sketches by the Author 
and one photograph. Cheltenham: Thomas Hailing, Ltd., 
printers, Oxford Passage. [1925]. 8vo, pp. 50. [Price 3s]. 

Sketches of country life in Siddington. 
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MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, EARL OF ST. ALDWYN. By the 

EARL of BALFour. English Life, January, 1925, pp. 98-100, 
portrait. 

NORTH CERNEY CHURCH. By W. HosBart Birp. Notes 
and Queries, March 7, 1925, pp. 170-1. 

THE NORTH COTSWOLD HUNT. By WILLIAM SCARTH- 
DIXON. 1924. 8vo, pp. 28, ulus. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE AND WORK OF WILLIAM TYNDALE. 
By A. H. Bruton. Being the reprint from the Dursley 
Gazette of a paper read to the members of the Dursley Taber- 
nacle Guild on February 22nd, Ig09. Fifth and memorial 
edition. 1924. Prs: F. Bailey and Son, Gazette office, 
Dursley. 8vo, pp. 40, illus. 


THE PRE-SAXON BRITON OF ROMAN DAYS. By Professor 
Sir Arthur Keith. Jilustrated London News, 31 May, 1924, 
pp. 1018, 1032, 1034, illus. 

Notes on skulls found at the Romano-British cemetery, 

Barnwood, near Gloucester. 


[THE PROPOSED SEVERN BARRAGE]. Illustrated London 
News, 30 August, 1924, pp. 402-3. 

ROADS IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By Cotoner E. S. SInNNortr, 
County Surveyor. County Councils Association Official 
Gazette, March, 1925, pp. 54-8, illus. 

ROMAN ‘“ CROSS-WORDS ” 1700 YEARS OLD. Illustrated 
London News, February 7, 1925, p. 219. 

An excellent illustration of the Roman word-square in the 
Corinium Museum, Cirencester,—SATOR AREPO, TENET, OPERA, 
Rotas—which was the subject of correspondence in The Times, 
26th, 28th, and 29th January, 1925. 

ROUND BREDON HILL, and the banks of the lower Avon. 
By T. H. Packer. Pr. by Ed. J. Burrow and Co., Ltd., 
Cheltenham. [1924]. 8vo, pp. 52. 

ROWLAND HILL. The little library of biography. 4%” by 3”, 
PP. 32. 

Rowland Hill resided and preached at Wotton-under-Edge for 
some time each year of his life. 

THE SEVERN TUNNEL. By F. S. WARREN. Great Western 
Railway Magazine, January-December, 1923. 

Account of the construction of the tunnel. Articles on the 
pumping machinery, the ventilating plant, and the traffic of the 
tunnel were printed in the same magazine during 1924 and 1925¢ 
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SPORTING MEMORIES: my life as Gloucestershire county 
cricketer, rugby and hockey player, and member of Indian 
police service. By Mayor W. Troup. 1924. 8vo, pp. xii, 
312, 16 pls. 

STANDISH HOUSE MAGAZINE: a chronicle of events relating 
to Standish House sanatorium and contributed by the 
patients. No. 1. April, 1924. 8vo, pp. 16. 


THE WINDOWS IN GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL LADY 
CHAPEL. By C. W. WHALL. [1923]. 8vo, pp. 8. 


WOODEN MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. By ALFREDC. FRYER, Ph.D.,F.S.A. New, revised 
and enlarged edition. Sixty-seven illustrations from 
original photographs. London: Elliot Stock. 1924. 4to, 
pp. 112. 

Since the first edition was published in 1909 Dr. Fryer has 
discovered two more wooden efhgies—at Keystone (Hunts.) and 
Steeple Langford (Wilts.)—and particulars of these are now given, 
with notes on one other—at Nottingham—which is known to have 
been destroyed. The text and topographical index have been 
enlarged by information obtained from various sources. With 
this revision and 30 additional illustrations the monograph must 
be a complete record of these interesting survivals of the past. 
A copy of the new edition has been presented by Dr. Fryer to the 
Society’s library. 

The number of effigies in the country given on page 15 should 
tread as 95, not 96, and on the same page the number known to 
have been destroyed as 23, and not 24. Their distribution is 
given correctly in the notes (6-7) on this page. 

WYNTOURS OF THE WHITE CROSS HOUSE [LYDNEY]. 
By FRANK H. Harris. Lydney: F. W,. Harris, The Cross. 
1923. 8vo, pp. [84], 1 pl. 
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Obituary. 


FRANK STEP HOCKADAY, F.R.Hist.Society. 

By the death of Mr. Frank Step Hockaday, which took 
place at Highbury, Lydney, on the 25th August, 1924, 
in his 7oth year, the Society has lost a valued and loyal 
member. Earlier in the year he had a severe illness from 
which he recovered sufficiently to begin to interest 
himself once more in his literary pursuits, but his strength 
must have weakened, and his death occurred with little 
warning. 

Mr. Hockaday became a member of the Society in 1907 
and as Local Secretary for the Forest of Dean District, 
and Member of Council, he was always vigilant in its 
interests. He attended the general meetings frequently, 
ever ready to assist in their arrangement. On the 
occasion of the joint meeting of the Society and the Royal 
Archzological Institute in 1921 he made himself respon- 
sible for the day spent in the Forest of Dean, when his 
influence and personal guidance enabled a rather awkward 
itinerary to be carried out with great success. Owing to 
his entire absorption in the work which he took up he 
felt unable to make contributions to the Society’s 
Transactions, though his paper on Withington Peculiar in 
volume xl is an example of the interesting material which 
he could have published. 

In another direction the death of Mr. Hockaday means 
a loss which will be felt for many years, owing to the 
peculiar knowledge he had acquired of the history of the 
Diocese of Gloucester through unremitting research given 
to its records for the last sixteen years of his life. In this 
respect it can be said with truth that no one can take his 
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place unless, like him, they are prepared to devote 
themselves to years of unselfish labour. The pains which 
he took to arrange and calendar the Consistory Court 
Act Books and the vast mass of documents connected 
with them cannot be measured, and few had any idea of the 
extent of the task which he pursued so quietly and 
unostentatiously. With the object of making this better 
understood this notice is more detailed than it would 
otherwise have been. 

The light which these Ecclesiastical Records throw upon 
the social and religious life of the people is scarcely realised, 
and it was to make their value more widely known which 
induced Mr. Hockaday to direct his attention to them. 
His interest was first aroused in 1908, when, wishing to 
obtain particulars of Lydney Church for the purpose of a 
parochial history, he found that the existence of the 
Consistory Court Act Books was almost entirely forgotten, 
and it was due to his persistent inquiry that they were 
eventually traced, together with countless documents, 
covered with the accumulation of dust and dirt of many 
years neglect. 

Although without previous experience in the study of 
archives, Mr. Hockaday sought for permission to arrange 
the Records so as ultimately to secure their publication 
through the formation of a Record Society. Such 
confidence was felt in him by the late Bishop of Gloucester 
(Dr. E. C. Sumner Gibson) and the late Registrar (Mr. F. 
Hannam-Clark) that eventually he was allowed to remove 
the whole of the manuscripts to a fire-proof building which 
he had put up near his residence at Lydney, in order that 
he might give them more systematic investigation than 
was possible under the existing conditions. Here he 
cleaned, numbered, and arranged them preparatory to 
examination. For the remainder of his life all his spare 
time was devoted to the object he had in view, though he 
knew full well that he could only hope to make a beginning. 
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Yet his scheme was so well thought out that by means of 
indexing and other preliminary work he obtained a know- 
ledge of the Act Books and documents which had hitherto 
been impossible, and had not indeed been attempted by 
anyone excepting Archdeacon Furney, who many years. 
before, about the middle of the eighteenth century, had 
examined them and made notes of their purport. Not 
content with the material actually at hand, Mr. Hockaday 
spent considerable sums on having the collections at 
Lambeth Palace, the Public Record Office, and the 
Registries at Bristol, Hereford and Worcester searched for 
every record bearing on the history of the Diocese. He 
also exhausted practically every printed source for 
information. 

By persistent study he made himself thoroughly 
conversant with the procedure of Ecclesiastical Courts, and. 
so increased his knowledge of Latin and palaeography that 
he was soon able to read the crabbed and abbreviated 
forms of the Act Books with ease. He was a quick and 
accurate worker, never satisfied until he became master of 
the materials he was studying, and even when away from 
home was always accompanied by some piece of work 
which was in progress. As the result of his first survey of 
the Records, he drew up a Practice for the Consistory 
Court with precedents drawn entirely from the Act Books, 
which secured the approval and interest of Sir Lewis 
Dibdin, Dean of the Arches, and a great authority on 
ecclesiastical law. This is printed in the present volume. 

Mr. Hockaday realised the peculiar stewardship which 
the confidence of the Bishop had imposed and was always. 
ready—at considerable cost of time and labour—to help 
those who were interested in parochial history, and was 
seldom at a loss to supply the information asked for. 
He was never so happy as when a friend would visit his. 
record room, which was equipped with an excellent 
collection of works of reference, and ply him with questions.. 
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Those who entered that room must have been impressed 
with the immense labour which his scheme involved and 
was begun so well that it should be possible for it to be 
carried on, though the peculiar and extensive knowledge 
which he possessed can certainly not be equalled by 
another. Only a short time before his illness began he 
told the writer that he considered the calendar for the first 
years of the administration of the Diocese had approached 
completion, but the question of actual publication would 
have to be deferred owing to the cost of printing. 

In 1914 Mr. Hockaday was called as a witness before the — 
Royal Commission on Public Records, and the evidence 
which he gave on the custody of records belonging to 
ecclesiastical bodies, based on his experience of this and 
other dioceses, forms interesting reading. The Com- 
missioners visited his rooms at Lydney, and were well 
satisfied as to the safety of the records in his care. 

It is a matter for regret that the Record Society which 
he had in mind was not formed during his life time, though 
had it not been for the Great War and consequent 
interruption to all research this would almost certainly 
have been accomplished. 

Mr. Hockaday was one of the select few to whom the 
proofs of the new monumental “ Alumni Cantabrigienses,”’ 
now in course of publication by the Cambridge Press, 
were submitted, and his full knowledge of the incumbents 
of livings in the Gloucester Diocese was the means 
of supplying a large number of names which would 
not otherwise have been included, as well as checking 
and supplementing particulars relating to others. 

A complete inventory of the Records has been prepared, 
with particulars of the progress made, and submitted to the 
Bishop of Gloucester, who has promised to consider how 
Mr. Hockaday’s scheme can be continued. Asa temporarry 
measure all the Diocesan Records are, with the sanction of 
the Bishop, housed in the Gloucester Public Library until 
some other arrangement is considered desirable. 
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It was always Mr. Hockaday’s wish that his abstracts, 
papers, and indexes which he compiled from the Diocesan 
Records should be placed in the Gloucester Public 
Library, and with the very willing concurrence of his 
family this has been done. The files and indexes number 
nearly 500 and themselves form a memorial to Mr. 
Hockaday’s industry and perseverance. The number of 
references which they contain is enormous. As an 
example, there are 181 separate sheets in the Withington 
file, and 546 in the Westbury-on-Severn file, each recording 
a fact in the ecclesiastical history of these parishes. 
The collection is a remarkable testimony of an achievement 
resulting from real enthusiasm as the prompting agent, 
and with which Mr. Hockaday’s name will always be 
associated. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 


REV. CHARLES S. TAYLOR, F:S.A. 

The death of the Rev. Charles S, Taylor, F.S.A., which 
took place at Banwell Vicarage on the 5th May, 1925, 
removes from the roll of the Society one who has always 
been held in very warm regard by our Members, and 
contributed in no small measure to its reputation. Though 
in recent years he had ceased, owing to his health, to 
take any active part in the work of the Society his interest 
in its welfare had not waned, and even in the preparation. 
of the present volume of Transactions he was very ready 
to give of his deep knowledge in order to make clear some 
doubtful points which had been referred to him, and also 
wrote a note which is printed on pages 167-8. 

Mr. Taylor was closely identified with the Society as 
Editor of the Transactions (vols. 17-19 and 22-36) for 
some 18 years. He succeeded the first Editor, Sir John 
Maclean, F.S.A., who himself had created a standard of 
erudition difficult to follow. Not only was this maintained 
by Mr. Taylor but the position which the Tyvansactions 
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had reached among other similar publications was enhanced 
largely through his studies in special branches of local 
history. 

The Society was fortunate in the early years of its 
establishment in securing the services of two such men 
as Editors. Sir John Maclean, who was responsible for 
volumes 3 to 16 (1879-1892) himself contributed, and was 
the means of obtaining from others, valuable papers 
concerning the County compiled from National Records, 
more particularly of medieval times. Mr. Taylor’s work 
related especially to the history of Gloucestershire in 
Saxon and Norman days, a period he made his own, and 
he was acknowledged as an authority by others whose 
studies were also concerned with the early history of 
England. 

Beginning with volume 15, and extending over 25 years, 
our Tyansactions were enriched by paper after paper from 
Mr. Taylor’s pen on Gloucestershire in Saxon, Danish and 
Norman times, as well as some on the ecclesiastical history 
of Bristol, where he spent many years of his life as curate 
of St. Mary Redcliffe (1873-7) and vicar of St. Thomas the 
Martyr (1877-96). Valuable as these are Mr. Taylor's 
name will be associated particularly with a work which 
has been recognised by historians as one of great import- 
ance. This is his Analysis of the Domesday Survey of 
Gloucestershire, issued by the Society as a separate publica- 
tion in 1887-9, which at once placed him in the front rank 
of students of the great Survey. The Analysts was the 
result of five years of close study. This, and more than one 
of the papers written for the Transactions, earned the 
simple description of “ valuable ’’ from the late Charles 
Gross, who was sparing of descriptive adjectives used in 
appraising the worth of books and papers which he 
included in his great bibliography of English History 
before 1485. Mr. Taylor also contributed papers to the 
Proceedings of the Chfton Antiquarian Club, of which. 
he was an original member. 
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On the occasion when Mr. Taylor was presented with 
gifts from the Society to mark its appreciation of his 
literary services he said he had found the study of arche- 
ology valuable in keeping his mind fresh for his clerical 
duties, and he had always acted on the advice given to 
him in his early days to have on hand some piece of work 
which was quite distinct from his daily labours. Mr. 
Taylor was not alone in his sense of the interest which can 
be given to life in this way, but perhaps few have the 
application and knowledge which in his case were so 
prominent. He also wrote of his editorial work as a 
‘‘ labour of love,’’ and anyone who has acted in a similar 
capacity can realise this was so, for it brings a special 
interest, even if combined with responsibility—which 
Mr. Taylor felt—and considerable inroads into spare time. 
His name will always be remembered for the knowledge, 
time, and interest which he gave so freely for the benefit 
of our Society. 

Mr. Taylor had been a member of the Society since 1884 
and had served continuously on the Council from 1892. 
He was elected Vice-President in 1914 and filled the office 
of President in 1906, when the Society met at Bristol. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 
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INDEX 


(COMPILED BY ROLAND AUSTIN) 


Abenhall church, dedication, 131. 
Ablode, manor of , 328. 

Abson church, dedication, 131. 
Acre, Joan of, 313, 316, 317. 

Acton Turville, manor rolls , 370. 
Adam the clerk, 360, 362. 

Adlestrop church, dedication, 131. 
Agricola, 78, 79, 80, 81. 

Albinus , Clodius , 86. 

Aldhelm (saint), 4,6. 

Aldridge, Charles, 125. 

Alderton church, scratch dials, 177. 
Aldsworth church, scratch dials, 177 
Alexander, » 335. 

Allen, Marshall, 210, 211, 214. 
Almondsbury, manor rolls, 370. 
Ampney Crucis church, dedication, 


131. 
Scratch dials, 177. 
Ampney Down church, scratch dials, 


177. 
Ampney St. Mary church, scratch 
dials, 173, 178. 
Ampney St. Peter church, dedication 
of, 131. 
Scratch dials, 178. 
Andrews, Lawrence, 117, 119. 
Thomas, 117, I19. 2 
Apollo, 85. 
Apparitor, office of, 206-7. 
ap Rice, John, 65. 
Arle family, arms, 330. 
Armorial bearings of :— 
Arle, 330. 
Audley, 315. 
Beauchamp, 315, 316. 
Berkeley, 161, 315,316,358. 
Bohun, 316. 
Bracey, 330. 
Bradeston, 315. 
Brooke, 335. 
Brotherton, 316. 
Burys , 316. 
Cassey, 315. 
Clare, 312, 313, 315, 316. 
D’Amory, 315, 320. 
Despenser, 312, 315s 316, 318. 
Eltham, 316. 
England, 315, 316, 319. 
Fitzalan, 316. 
Fitzhamon, 312, 315. 
Fitzroy, 312. 
l‘rampton, 341. 


Armorial bearings of (continued)— 
Furnival, 330. 
Grandison, 316. 
Hastings , 316. 
Lane, 329. 
Ligon, 330. 
Montacute, 316. 
Morley, 316. 
Mowbray, 316. 
Munchensl, 315, 319. 
Pates, 336. 
Robins , 340. 
Selwyn, 340, 341. ‘* 
Talbot, 316. 
Tewkesbury Abbey, 315, 318. 
Tracy,315. 
Warren, 316. 
Woodstock, 316. 
Zouche, 313, 315. 
Armorial shields in Tewkesbury 
abbey, 314-21. 
Arnold, Catherine, 328. 
Margaret (Dennis), 332. 
Nicholas, 328, 332. 
Arpent, area of an, 154. 
Meaning of, 167-8. 
Arundel, Earls of, see Fitzalan. 
Ashchurch church, scratch dials, 178. 
Ashton-under- Hill church, dedication, 


131. 
Scratch dials, 178. 
Manor rolls, 370. 
Aston Somerville church, 
dials, 178. 
Atherton, W. B., 56. 
Audley family, arms of, 315. 
Augustus, emperor of Rome, 74, 75. 
Austin, Roland, 24. 
Inventory of the goods of Oliver 
Diston, rector of Dumbleton, 
1615, 187-93. 
On Manorial records , 368-70. 
Awetield, 335. 
Awre church, dedication, 131. 
Avleworth, 349. 
Baddeley, W. St. Clair, 21, 37. 
On North clerestory, parish church, 
Cheltenham, 32-5. 
On Roman villa, Chedworth, 38-44. 
On Roman transport system, 48-51. 
History of Cirencester, 374. 
Badgeworth church, 47-8. 
Manor, 47. 


scratch 
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Baleshale, John of, 64. 
Ball, Samuel, 124. 
Balle, Margerie, 327. 
Roger, 327. 
Thomas, 327. 
Ballinger, Isaac, 102. 
Bampfvylde family, arms of, 16. 
jonny 16. 
eliora, 16. 
Bangor, arms of see. 315. 
Bannister, W. G., 289, 324. 
Banty, name for stickleback, 167. 
Barn at Bradford-on-Avon (tllus.), 
Q-II. 
Barnard, L. W., 21, 22. 47. 
Barnsley church, scratch dial, 178. 
Barnwood, font at (/lus.), 139, I41. 
Roman remains , 374, 376. 
Barrett, William, 354. 
Barrewe, Edmond, 345. 
Barrington, manor rolls, 370. 
Barrington (Great) church, dedica- 
e tion, 130. 
Barrington (Little) church, dedication 
131. 
Scratch dials, 178. 
Barrows at Chedworth, 40. 
Barry, Henry, bishop of Gloucester, 


350. 
Barton Abbots, 327. 
Bassett family, 164, 165. 
Anselm, 165. 
Margaret (Berkeley), 165. 
Maurice (Sir), 164. 
Ralph, 165. 
Simon, 165. 
Thomas (Sir), 160, 164. 
Bathurst, Rt. Hon. Earl, elected 
president, 23-4. 

Baunton, font at (illus.), 139, 140, 142. 

Bayley, John, 348. 

Baylis, Alice, excommunication of, 
240. 

John, 240. 

BAZELEY, WILLIAM (Canon); Matson 
in Tudor and early Stuart 
times, 325-51. 

Beadon, Richard, bishop of Glouces- 
ter, 241, 242. 

Beard, Thoinas, 158. 

Beauchamp family, arms of, 315, 316. 

Ann, 332. 
Giles ,317. 
Isabella (Despenser), 317. 
Tomb of, 300. 
Katherine (Burys), 317. 
Lady, 345. 
Montagu (Sir), 345. 
Richard (of Powick), 332. 
Richard, earl of Warwick, 317, 347. 
Walter (of Powick), 317,318. 
Beaufort, Duke of, 375. 
Beckford church, dedication, 131. 
Scratch dial, 178. 
Excavations near, 374. 
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Beckford (continued)— 
Proposed excavations at, 22. 
Beddoe, John, 4. 
Bedminster, hundred of, 359. 
Manor of, 356. 
Bell, Thomas, mayor of Gloucester, 


328. 
Bells, Cheltenham parish church, 
Belucatadrus, 85. 


IOI, 102. 
Bennett, Alice, 344, 345. 
Charles , 345. 
Edith, 345. 
Edith (d. of Leonard), 344, 345, 
346. 
Elizabeth, 345, 346. 
Giles, 124, 345, 346. 
Henry, 150. 
James, 296, 315. 


oan, 345. 
John: 121, 344, 345. 
nard, 344, 345. 
Thomas, 118, 119,345. 
Thomas (s. of William), 345. 
William, 156, 344, 345. 
Benson, James, 223. 
Martin, bishop of Gloucester, 209,. 


240. 
Bere, John de la, bishop of St. 
David's, 347, 348. 
Berkeley family, arms of, 56, 315, 
316, 358. 
Effigies of, 57. 
Anne, 332. 
Elizabeth, 332. 
Eva (Mautravers), 162. 
John (Sir), 332. 
pee 356, 359, 360, 361. 
ucy, 350. 
Margaret, 165. 
Maurice (Lord), 161, 
Maurice de, 358, 359. 
Maurice de (Sir), 159, 160, 161, 162, 
163. 
Arms of, 161. 
Maurice (Sir),of Bruton, 343. 
Robert de, and Redcliffe conduit,. 
by H.C. M. Hirst (ellus.) 353- 
62. 
Effigy of (sllus.) 355-8. 
Roger de (ii), 113, 145. 
Roger de (iii), 146. 
Thomas de, 113, 165, 358. 
Thomas (Lord), 56, 100, 161, 355- 
Thomas (Sir), 332. 
Berkeley castle, 358. 
Church, scratch dial, 178. 
Shepnash park, 349. 
Deveney St. John’s church, prebend 
of , 60. 
Bibliographical notes, 371-7. 
Bibury church, clerestory, 34. 
Scratch dial, 172, 178. 
Manor rolls, 370. 
Peculiar, 201. 


INDEX. 


Bigland’s Collections for Gloucester- 
shive, 371. 
Birdlip, Roman posting station , 44,50. 

Visit of the Society, 48. 

Bishops Cleeve, benefice of, 60, 61. 

Church, 57-61, 91. 

Scratch dials, 178. 

Manor rolls, 370. 

Monastic house at, 58, 59. 

Peculiar, 201. 

Visit of the Society, 57-61. 

Bitton church, dedication, 130. 
Scratch dials, 178-9. 

Manor rolls, 370. 

Blackleech, William, 205. 

Blakeman, Agnes, 149. 

Blakeway, G. S., The City of Glou- 
cester, 372. 

Blewett, Timothy, 252. 

Blissett family, 333. 

Boadicea, rebellion of , 79. 

Boddington, manor of, 317. 

Bohun family, arms, 316. 

Bokeland, Thomas, 347. 

Bond, Francis, 92. 

Bonosus, 87. 

Boroughbridge, battle of, 162. 

Bourchier family, 348, 349. 

Bourton-on-the- Hill church, dedica- 
tion, 131. 

Font at (ilus.), 127, 128, 133. 

Scratch dials, 179. 

Bowen, John, paper on, 21. 
Bracey family, arms, 330. 
Bradeston family, arms of, 315. 

Thomas (Lord), 317. 

Bradewell, manor of, 64. 
BRADFORD-ON- AVON :— 

Chapel on bridge, rr. 

Church house, 11. 

Dole-stone, 9. 

Kingston House, 13. 

Monastery, 6. 

Parish church, 8-9. 

Proceedings of the Society (#lus.), 

3-13. 

Saxon church (tllus.), visit to, 3-8. 

Tithe barn (tlius.), 9-11. 

Town bridge (tilus.), 11, 12. 
Brakspear, Harold, 3, 4, 8,9, 21. 
Branch, Thomas, 215, 217. 

Brasses at:— 

Bradford-on-Avon, 9. 

Cheltenham parish church, 94, Iol. 

Coberley, 57. 

Leckhampton, 47. 

Milton, 46. 

Whittington, 68. 

Bray, Anne, 334. 

Edmond (Lord), 334. 
Braybroke, Joan, 334. 

Na (de la Pole), 334. 

eginald de (Sir), 334. 
Bredon Hill, 376. 
Brethers, Thomas, 215. 
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Briane (Bryane), Guy de (Sir), 59. 
ohn de, 59-61. 
eginald, bishop of St. David's, 59. 
Bridal cup at Buckland, 367-8. 
Bridge at Bradford-on-Avon (silus.), 
II, 12. 
Bridgeman, John (Sir), 342. 
Brimiard, William, 116, 117, 119. 
Brimpsfield church, dedication, 131. 
Brindle, Mary Ann, 210. 
Thomas, 210. 
BRISTOL :— 
Abbey of St. Augustine, founder 
of, 358. 
Braikenridge collection of deeds, 


354. 
Castellettes at, 355. 
Castle, 358. 
Cathedral,east window, 314. 
Account of, 371. 
Conduit, 353-62. 
Consistory court, 207. 
Evening meetings of the Society, 
20-1. 
Fountain on Redcliffe Hill, 353,355, 
359, 361. 
Gaunt’s hospital, founders of, 356. 
Hermitage founded by Thomas 
Lord Berkeley, 355. 
Hospital of St. John the Baptist, 
353,355» 360,361. 
Hospital of St. Katherine, Bright- 
bow, 356, 357. 
Katherine Mead street, 357. 
Knowle, well at, 353,359,361. 
Manor rolls, 370. 
Museum, deeds in, 354. 
New Cut, 354. 
Priory of St. James, founder, 312. 
Redcliffe conduit and Robert de 
Berkeley, by H. C. M. Hirst. 
(tllus.) 353-62. 
Red Maids school, 374. 
St. John's lane, 355. 
St. Mary Redcliffe church, dedica- 
tion, 130. 
Effigy in (tlus.), 355-8. 
Visit to, 21. 
St. Thomas’ church, 355. 
St. Werburgh church, dedication, 


131. 
Well called Rugewelle, 353, 359, 


361. 
BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY:— 


Annual general meeting, 18-69. 

Chedworth Roman Villa fund, 2r, 
37> 38, 363-4. 

Council, election of the Dean of 
Gloucester as Chairman, 25. 

Council, report of, 18-26. 

Council and Officers, election of, 25. 

Alteration in election of, 26. 
Evening ineetings at Bristol, 20-1. 
Excavation fund, 22, 23. 
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BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY (con- 
ftnued)— 

Excavations committee, 22. 
Financial statement (1923), 19, 
28, 30. 
Hon. member nominated, 23. 
Library, 20. 
Meetings of Society, 20. 
Membership, 18. 
Obituary, 18-190, 379-85. 
President, election of Earl Bath- 
urst, 234. 
Proceedings at Bradford-on-Avon 
(tllus.), 3-13. 
Proceedings at Cheltenham, 18-69. 
Proceedings at Keynsham (tlus.), 
I-3. 
Report of Council, 18-26. 
Rule xvi revised, 26. 
Savings certificate purchased, 19. 
Transactions, 19, 20. 
Britain, Roman army in, 71-89. 
Romanization of, 83-5. 
Broadwell church,scratch dial, 179. 
Manor of, 333. 
Roman remains, 375. 
Broke, Richard,rector of Matson, 333. 
Brooke, Anne, 335, 336. 
Anne (Bray), 334. 
Dorothy (Havdon), 334. 
Edmund, lord Cobhain, 334. 
Elizabeth (Touchet), 334. 
George, lord Cobham, 334. 
Joan, 334. 
Joan (Bray broke), 334. 
ohn, lord Cobham, 334. 
argaret (Neville), 334. 
Margaret (Pates), 333, 334+ 335» 


338. 
Will of, 335-6. 
Nicholas , 335. 
Richard, 333, 334335» 338. 
Arms of, 335. 
Will of, 335. 

Robert, 335. 

Sigismnund, 334. 

Susan, 335, 336, 337,339. 

Thornas (Sir), 334. 

Thomas, lord Cobham, 334. 
Brookthorpe, land in, 331. 
Brotherton family, arms of, 316. 
Brown, Baldwin (Prof.), 4 
Browne, Anne (Lane), 328. 

Henry, 336. 

John, junior, 338. 

John, mayor of Gloucester, 328, 

335. 
Richard, 204. 
Browning, Richard, 340. 
Bruges, chapel of the Holy Rood, 


309. 
Bruton, H.T., death of, 19. 
Brutton, William de, 360, 362. 
Bryant, John Frederick ,375. 
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ae (Bruges), Sir Giles, brass of, 


Buck, Teremy, 346. 
Ursula (Selwyn), 346. 
Buckholt, 114. 
Buckland church, “ bridal’’ cup at, 
367-8. 
Dedication, 131. 
Manor of, 65. 
Bulleid, Arthur, 2, 21. 
Bulleyns, manor of, 343. 
Court rolls, 343. 
Bullingham, John, bishop of Glouces- 
ter, 205. 
Burchier, Anthony, 349. 
Burder, A. W. N., 8 
Burrow, E. J., 23. 
Note on Saxon coins found at 
Leckhampton, 366-7. 
Burrup, » proctor, 210, 213, 214. 
Burys, John (Sir), 317. 
Arms of, 316. 
Katherine, 317. 


Cesar, Claudius, 72, 73, 74, 75. 
Julius ,49, 73,74, 78. 
Calmsden, chapel at, 55. 
Cam, manor of, 359. 
Canterbury, prerogative court of, 
277 
Canynge, William, 354. 
Caracalla, 83. 
Carausius (l:mperor), 87. 
Carcassone, St. Nazaire church, 298. 
Cardew, G. A., 47. 
Carlisle, arms of see, 315. 
Carter, John, 310. 
Plan of Gloucester cathedral, 207. 
Cassey family, arms of, 315. 
Castle, Elizabeth, 241. 
William, 241. 
Castleman family, monument to, 57. 
Cerney (North) church, 53-6, 376. 
Dedication, 131. 
Manticore at (allus.), 54. 
Scratch dials, 179. 
Cerney (South) church, dedication, 
131. 
Performance of penance at, 221-2. 
Scratch dials, 179. 
Chalgrove church, painting in, 299. 
Chamberlain, Edmund, 350. 
Elinor, 350. 
Chancellor of consistory court, office 
of, 204-5. 
Chantrv chapels on bridges, 11. 
Chapman, John, rector of Dagling- 
worth, 248. 
Chappell, George E., I. 
Charington, Margery, 202. 
Charlton Kings church, scratch dials, 


179. 
Chartres cathedral, 306. 
Jesse window, 305. 
Chatterton, Thomas, 354. 


INDEX, 


CHEDWORTH :— 

Holywell wood, 40. 

Known as Forcombe, 39. 

Long barrow, 40. 

Roman villa, 21, 27, 371, 375. 
Name of Roman owner of, 44. 
Plan and description, 42-3. 
Subscriptions towards purchase, 

21, 363-4. 
Visit of the Society (silus.), 
35-44. 

Round barrow, 40. 

Cheltenham, William, 160. 
CHELTENHAM :— 

College museum, visit to, 57. 

Manor of, 46. 

Museum, 44-5. 

Parish church (plans), 

OVERBURY, 9QI-102. 
Bells, ror, 102. 
Fleetwood monument, 332. 
North clerestory, views of St. 

Clair Baddeley on, 32-5. 
Visit of the Society, 31-5. 

Grammarschool, 329. 

Lordship of, 338. 

Manor rolls, 370. 

Parish school, roo. 

Proceedings of the Society, 18-69. 

Stocks at, ror. 

Cherington, Thomas, performance of 

penance by, 220. 

Chicheley, Henry, archbishop of 

Canterbury, 206. 

Child’s Wickham church, scratch 

dials, 179. 

Chipping Campden church, case 
concerning erection of seat in, 

227. 

Performance of penance at, 219. 
Scratch dials, 179. 

Meeting at, 20. 

Town Hall, 21-2. 

Town Trust, 23. 

Chrishall (Cresteshall), 333, 334. 

Manor of, 334. 

Churcham church, dedication, 131. 
Churchdown church, dedication, 131. 

Excavations at, 22. 

Lordship of, 338. 

Rectory of, 333. 

Cirencester, 39. 
Abbey, 331. 
Church, 35. 
Font (illus.), 138, 143. 
Nave rebuilt, 138. 
History of, by W. St. C. Baddeley, 


by T. 


374- 
Hospital founded for weavers, 348. 
Roman remains, 374. 
Roman word-square at, 84, 376. 
Clare (de) family, 47. 
Arms of, 312, 313, 315, 316, 317. 
Pedigree of connexion with 
Despenser family, 317. 
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Clare( de) family (continued)— 
Aveline, 319. 
Eleanor de, 309, 312, 313, 320. 321. 
Elizabeth de, 320. 
Gilbert (1), earl of Gloucester, 312, 


319. 
Gilbert (11), earl of Gloucester, 313. 
Gilbert (111), earl of Gloucester, 

313, 316. 
Richard, ear] of Gloucester, 313. 

Clarke, Francis, 215-16. 

ane, 351. 
.H. M., 11. 

Claudia, wife of Pudens, 8o. 

Clerke, Francis, 215-16. 

Claudius (Emperor), 49. 

Clifford, Henry, 119. 

John Pitman, 211. 
Clifford Chambers church, dedication, 


131. 
Clinton, Edward, earl of Lincoln, 337. 
Margaret, 337. 
Samuel, 349. 
William, earl of Huntingdon, 65. 
Closing ring at North Cerney, 53. 
Clutterbuck family, history of, 20, 


371. 
Richard, 164. 
Cnolle, Adam de, 360, 362. 
William de, 360, 362. 
Coates church,scratch dials, 179. 
Coberley church, 56-7. 
Effigies at, 57. 
Scratch dials, 179. 
Hall, 56. 
Coffins found at Keynsham, 3. 
Coin of Emperor Nerva, 50, 5I. 
Saxon, found on Leckhampton Hill, 
23, 300-7. 
Cold Ashton manor, account of, 372. 
Cold Aston church, 138. 
Font at (tilus)., 138, 143. 
Cole, John, 360, 362. 
R. T. (Rev.), 359. 
Thomas, 164. 
Coles, William, 164. 
Colesborne church, dedication, 131. 
Scratch dials, 179. 
Collingham Ducie, columbarium at, 


Collins, —, 335. 

Collyer, John, 124, 125. 

Coln Rogers church,scratch dials, 179. 

Coln St. Aldwyns church, scratch 
dials, 172, 1Xo. 

Coln St. Denis church, scratch dials, 
180. 

Columbaria in churches, 51. 

Combend, Roinan villa, §2. 

Commissioners of Review, 277. 

Commodus, 82. 

Compton <Abdale church, scratch 
dial, r8o. 

Lordship of, 338. 
Condicote church, dedication, 131. 
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Condicote church (continued)— 
Font at, 130, 134. 
John, plan of Gloucester 
cathedral, 207. 
Consecration crosses, North Cerney 
6 


56. 

Conset, H., 196. 

Consistory court of the Diocese of 
Gloucester, by F.S. Hockapay, 
195-287. 

Constantine 111, 87, 88, 89. 

Controne. Pancius de, 65. 

Cooke, Edward, 241, 242, 247. 

John, proctor, 258. 
—, 214. 

Corse, lands in, 328, 329. 

Cotswold hunt, 372, 376. 

Cotswold games, 372. 

Cotswold ways , 372. 

Cotswolds, flora of, 373. 

Cotton family, 68. 

Margaret, 68. 
Richard, brass of, 68. 
Counsel, G. W., proctor, 258. 
Court of Audience, 276. 
of Arches, 276. 
of Delegates, 277. 
of High Commission, 201, 202. 
Records written in English, 208-9. 
Cowley, John, 242. 
Sarah, 242, 243. 

Cowley church, scratch dials, 180. 

Cox, J. C., 169. 

Cranham, land at, 331. 

Crawley, Thomas, 334. 

Creed, James, 217. 

Crofton, John, 347. 

Cromhall church, dedication, 131. 

Manor of, 332, 333- 

Crooke, William, death of, 18. 

Croome family, 54, 55. 

Cropper, F. W., 169. 

Scratch dials in Gloucestershire, 
177-86. 
Cross at Guiting Power, 67. 
Crupes, Richard de, effigy of, 68. 
Richard de (son), effigy of, 68. 

Culpepper, Alexander (Sir), 349. 

Cunningham, W. R., 359. 

Curry (North), vineyard at, 168. 

Cursus publicus, Roman, 48-51. 

Cyprus, vine growing in, 153. 


Coney, 


Daglingworth church, dedication, 131. 
Saxon dial, 180. 
Performance of absolution at, 
247-8, 
Dalby, John, 211. 
D’ ee aly arms of, 314, 315, 


Elizabeth (de Clare), 320. 
Roger, 320. 
Dangerfield (Daungerfeld), 
118, 119. 
Joan, 125. 


Daniel, 


INDEX. 


Dangerfield (conttnued)— 


Danvers, Henry (Lord), 344, 346. 
Richard, 343. 
Daunser, John, 202. 
David the deacon, 360, 362. 
Davis , Thomas, proctor, 258. 
—, 212. 
Day, William, churchwarden, 224. 
Dedications of Gloucestershire 
churches, 130-2. 
Deerhurst church, account of, 372. 
Priory, 330. 
Defamation, proceedings in cause of, 
210-15. 
Delabere, Richard, 338. 
Dennis, Anne (Berkeley), 332. 
Eleanor, 332. 
Margaret, 332. 
William (Sir), 332. 
Denys, Thomas, 340. 
Derehurst, Thomas (1426), 344. 
Thomas (1505), 344. 
Despenser family, 149. 
Arms of, 312, 314, 315, 316, 318. 
Pedigree of connexion with 
Clare family, 317. 
Anne, 317. 
Edward (Lord), 317. 
Eleanor, 316, 317, 320, 321. 
Elizabeth (Montacute), 320, 321. 
Hugh, the elder, 316. 
Hugh, the younger, 65, 309, 312, 
313, 317, 320, 321. 
Isabella, 300, 317, 321. 
Walter le, 121, 122. 
Dials on churches , see Scratch dials. 
Dibdin, Lewis (Sir), 195, 276. 
Dicks, J. M., mayor of Cheltenham, 


2]. 
Diocletian (Emperor), 50, 51. 
Diston, Ann, 187, 
Ann (ii), 187. 
Anthony, 188. 
Elizabeth, 187. 
George, 187. 
Grace, 187. 
Katherine, 187. 
Oliver, rector of Dumbleton, in- 
ventory of goods, 187-93. 

Incumbencies of, 187. 

Will of, 187. 
Robert, 188. 
William, 187. 

Dobeyns, John, 188. 

Dormer, Catherine 

Dover family, 372. 

Drayton, Richard of, 60. 

Droys, Robert Mattesdon, 347. 

Dryden, Henry (Sir), 171. 

Dumbleton, inventory of goods of 
rector, 187-93. 

Dunham Magna, Saxon church, 4. 

Dunster, Walter de, 360, 362. 


(Ligon), 333. 
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Duntisbourne Abbots, proposed ex- 
cavation at, 22. 
Dursley, performance of penance at, 
219. 
Durweston, vineyard at, 168. 
Dyrham, ground dials made at, 172. 
Manor rolls, 370. 


Eastleach Martin church, dedication, 
131. 
Scratch dials, 173, 180. 

Eastleach Turville church, 

dials, 180. 

Ebley, Court house, 345. 
Derehurst’s mill, 156, 344. 
Fulling mill at, 344. 

Lands in, 328, 329, 331, 344. 
Maldon’s mill, 344. 
Mill, 345, 346. 

Ebrington church, dedication, 131. 
Font at (zllus.), 127,128,129, 134. 
Scratch dials, 180. 

Ecclesiastical courts, 276-8. 

Edgeworth church, dedication, 130. 
Font at (t/lus.), 127, 128, 135. 

Edstone, scratch dial at, 170. 

Edward II, death of, 373. 

Edward ITI, arms, 319. 

Effigies at:— 

Bradford-on-Avon,9. 
Coberley, 57. 
Leckhampton, 47. 
Whittington, 68. 

Effigies, wooden monumental in 
England and Wales, by A. C. 
Fryer, 377. 

Paper read on wooden, 21. 
Effigy of Robert de Berkeley (us.), 
355-8. 

Eldon, Lord, 35, 36, 37. 

Elkstone church (tllus.), 51-3. 
Columbarium at, 51. 

Dedication, 131. 
Mural painting, 51. 
Scratch dial, 180. 
Elly, Richard, 228. 
Elmstone Hardwicke church, dedica- 
tion, 131. 
Manor of, 333. 
Elstow abbey, 156. 
Eltham, John of, earl of Cornwall, 
arms, 316. 
Elwes,C. H.,(Mrs.),45. 
England, Royal arms, 315, 316, 318, 
319. 

Ernisius , 360, 362. 

Essex, Earl of, see MANDEVILLE. 

Evans-Lawrence, Mrs., 68,69. 

Ewen, Richard, 348. 

Excommunication, 238-48. 
Schedules of, 240-2. 

Fairford church, dedication, 130. 

Scratch dial, 180. 
Performance of penance at, 218. 


scratch 
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Farewell family, arms of, 16. 
Barbara, 14. 
Elizabeth, 16. 
Elizabeth (Wallis), 16. 
Emma (Rillestone), 16. 
Henry, 16. 
ohn (i), 14. 
John (ii), 14, 15, 16. 
feliora (Bampfylde), 16. 
Richard, 16. 
Farmington church, scratch dials, 
1&o. 
Fendall family, 335. 
Fenwick, T. Fitzroy, 325. 
Fitchen, Jsaac, 222. 
Fitzalan family, arms, 316. 
Isabel (Despenser), 321. 
Richard, earl of Arundel, 321. 


William, earl of Arundel, 112, 
123, 154, 157. 
Fitzhamon, Robert, founder of 
Tewkesbury abbey, 309, 310, 
311, 312. 
Arms of, 312, 315. 
Fitzharding, Robert, 358. 


Fitzroy (Consul), Robert, 312. 
I‘letcher, Robert, 211. 
Thomas, 228. 
Thomas, junr., 228. 
Folcramus, 360, 362. 
Fonts, Gloucestershire, by Alfred C. 
Fryer (tllus.), 127-43. 
Forcombe, 39. 
Fountains, abbot of, 64. 
Fowler, Anselm, 124. 
Daniel, 115, 124, 125, 158. 
J. T. (Canon), 169, 170, 171. 
Nathaniel, 124, 125. 
Richard, 152, 154, 156, 157. 
William, 115, 116, 123, 154. 
Frampton family, arms, 341. 
Robert (alias Selwyn), 341. 
Arms of, 341. 
Freeman, E. A., 3, 4. 
French, Elizabeth, brass of, ror. 
Margaret, Ior. 
I‘rome river, 152, 157, 158, 159, 167. 
Plan of course, 155. 
Frocester, 114, 150, I5I. 


Case of excommunication at, 
242-4. 

Fryer, A. C., 21. 

Gloucestershire fonts. (e) Fif- 


teenth century. (f) Sixteenth 
century (t/lus.), 127-43. 
Wooden Monumental Effigtes, 377. 
Furnival family, arms, 330. 


Gabbe, Philip, 124. 
Gardiner, C. I., 57. 
Gardner, Thomas, 258. 
Gate, Richard, 158. 
Gaunt, Maurice de, 356. 
Effigy of, 356. 
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Gaye, Richard, 124. 
Gerald, John, 327. 
Gibbes, John, 120. 

Thomas (sen.), 117, 124, 125. 
Thomas (jun.), 124, 125. 
Gibbs, Richard, 159, 160, 164. 

Gibson, Edmund, 215. 
Giffard family, 45, 149, 162. 
Eleanor, 45. 


one (Sir), 47. 
y.47. 
Margaret, 163. 


Gifford, Anne, 332. 
aa 337. 
icholas, 332. 

Giles, , of Broadway, 62. 

Gillett, Ann, performance of penance 
by, 222-4. 

Glass in quire clerestory of Tewkes- 
bury abbey by G. McN. Rusu- 
FORTH (tilus.), 289-324. 

Glastonbury, vinevard at, 168. 

Glazing at Westwood manor, 16-17. 

Gloucester, Dean of, 24. 35, 38. 

Elected Chairman of Council, 25. 
GLOUCESTER :— 
Abbey of St. Peter, 64,65, 146, 147. 
Water-mill in Stonehouse, 149- 
68. 
Castle, constable of, 162. 
Cathedral, account of, 371. 
Consistory court in, 207. 
Dean and Chapter. charge to, 371. 
East window, 161, 292, 309, 314, 
317, 310. 
Lady chapel, windows in, 377. 
Plans of, 207. 
Prebendary of, 204. 
Consistory court, by F. S. Hocka- 
DAY, 195-287. 
Acts and Proceedings, 208-15, 
285, 
Apparitor, 287. 
Appeals, 275-8. 
Causes of instance, 200-1. 
Causes of office, 198-200. 
Citations , 229-35, 280-1. 
Constitution; 203-7. 
Contempt, 235-8. 
Contumacy, 238-9. 
Costs, 279-to. 
Defamation, proceedings in cause 
of, 210-15. 
Depositions , 266-7. 
Excommunication, 239-48. 
Instruments, 269-70. 
Journal of, 209-15. 
Jurisdiction, 197-203. 
Libel, procedure in cases of, 248 
69, 281. 
Matrimonial causes, 226. 
Oaths, 270-1. 
Penance, performance of. 217-24. 
Place of justice, 207. 
Practice of, 215-87. 
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GLOUCESTER: Consistory Court (con- 

tinued)— 

Proxies, 228-9, 281. 

Registrar, 205, 206, 286. 

Rules of, 280-7. 

Sentence, 274-5, 278-9. 

Term probatory, 257-8, 282. 

Witnesses, procedure as to, 258 
69, 282-4. 

Diocesan records, 375, 379-83. 

Grace Lane college, 330. 

Guide to, 373. 

History of, by G.S. Blakeway, 372. 

Honour of, 309. 

Land at Matson granted to, 327. 

Mayors of, 328, 329, 331, 335- 

Performance of penance at, 220. 

Probate registry, 200, 201. 

Inventories of goods at, 188. 

Public Library, Diocesan records 

in, 382, 383. 
Selwvn deeds at, 325. 

Recorders of, 328, 329. 

Roman colonia, §o. 

Rugby Football club, 373. 

St. Aldate’s church, 330. 

St. John’s church, ecclesiastical 

court held in, 205. 

Sheephouse, Tuftley, 344. 

Trinity college, 330. 

Tutfley lands, 344, 345. 
Gloucester, vale of, 153. 
Gloucestershire churches, dedication 

of, 1230-2. 
Cricket in, 373. 
Roads, 376. 
Glynne, Stephen (Sir), 33. 
Gourney, Robert de. effigy of, 356. 
Grandison family, arms, 316. 
Gratian Municeps, 87. 
Gregory, John, 210, 240. 
Grenside, FF. R. (Rev.), death of, 19. 
Gresham, Richard, 65. 
Greves. Thomas, 164. 
Greville, Margaret, 332. 
William, 332. 
Brass of, 94, Tor. 
Griffith, William, proctor, 258. 
Guiting Power church, 67. 
By Tuomas OVERBURY, 107-9. 
Chapel of the Holy Trinity, 109. 
Dedication, 131. 
Font (illus.), 127,130,135. 
Guiting Temple, advowson of, 66. 

Church, 64-7. 

By Thomas Overbury, 103-7. 
Glass at, 66, 67. 
Scratch dials, 185. 

Free warren in, 64. 

Manor of, 64-5. 103. 

Visit of the Society, 64-67. 


Hadrian (Emperor). 39. 81. 
Hale. Matthew (Sir), 373. 
Robert, 340. 


INDEX. 


Hall, John, 13. 
John, grandson of, 13. 
Haller, John, 218. 
Halliday, Anthony, 124. 
Mary, 124. 
Hamer, S. H., 36. 
Hampnett church, dedication, 131. 
Scratch dials, 181. 
Hanam, John (Sir), 16. 
Lady, 16. 
Hancock, Mary, absolution of ex- 
communication of, 247-8. 
Hanson, E. C., 58. 
Hardwicke church, scratch dial, 181. 
Hareclyve, hundred of, 359. 
Harescombe, land in, 331, 349. 
Harmer, Edward, 124, 125. 
ohn, rrg. 
illiam, 116, 117. 
Harnhill church, scratch dials, 181. 
Harpper, James, 339. 
Harris, Edmond, 350. 
Edward, 349. 
Robert, 373. 
Sarah (Robins), 350. 
Hartland, E. Sidney, elected honorary 
member of the Society, 23, 24. 
Hartpury church, dedication, 130. 
Hartshorne, Albert, 47. 
Harwell, Elizabeth, 333. 
Hasfield church, scratch dial, 181. 
Hasleton, 349. 
Hassard, William,sheriff of Glouces- 
ter, 328. 
Hastings family, arms of, 316. 
Hatfeld church, 60. 
Hathcombe, 112. 
Hatton, Alice, 336. 
George, 336. 
Haveland, John, rector of Winston, 
220. 
Haverfield, Professor, 39, 71, 84. 
Plan of Roman villa, Chedworth, 
42-3. 
Hawkesbury church, scratch dial, 181. 
Hawling church, scratch dials, 181. 
Haydon, Dorothy, 334. 
Hayward, J. F. C., death of, 19. 
Hazleton, manor rolls, 370. 
Healing, S. H., 69. 
On Postlip Hall and Chapel, 62-3. 
Henbury, manor rolls, 370. 
Heraldic shield, earliest known, 358. 
Hereford, priory of St. Guthlac, 65. 
Hermogenes of Commagene, 84. 
Herward, John, 360, 362. 
Hey, E. W. M. O. de la; On North 
Cerney church, 53-6. 
Heyward, G., 244. 
Hicks-Beach, Michael, ear] St. Ald- 
wyn, 376. 
Hiett, William, 223. 
Higgs, John, 1o2. 
nn. Rochester, Roman fort, 82, 
ill, John, 211. 
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Hill (continued)— 
Rowland, 376. 

Hill, ground dials made at, 172. 

Hilley, John, 347. 

Hinton-on-the-Green church, dedica- 
tion of, 131. 

Scratch dials, 173, 181. 

Hirst, H. C. M.; Redcliffe conduit 
and Robert de Berkeley (#Wus.), 
353-62. 

Hobhouse, Charles P. (Sir), 9. 

Hockaday, F. S., 187, 188, 375. 

The Consistory Court of the Diocese 
of Gloucester, 195-287. 
Obituary of, 379-83. 
Hodges, Anne, 350. 
Hoggen, Robert, performance of 
penance by, 219. 
Holborow, Arthur, death of, 19. 
Holliday, Ann (Pates), 329. 
Lawrence, mayor of Gloucester, 329. 
Richard, 116, 120. 
William, 116, 121. 

Honorius ITI, 64, 88, 89. 

Hooper, John, bishop of Gloucester 


333- 
Hopkins, William, 242. 
Hopton, Joane, 350. 
Horne, Ethelbert, 1, 2, 169, 172, 173. 
Horton family, 13. 
Arms of, 15. 
Barbara (Farewell), 14. 
Edward, 14. 
Mary, brass to, 9. 
Thomas (d. 1530), 9, 13, 14. 
Thomas, nephew of Thomas, 14. 
Toby, 14. 
William, 14. 
Horton church, scratch dial, 181. 
Howden, font at, 139. 
Hucclecote, lordship of, 338. 
Huddleston, John (Sir), 65. 
Hugo the red, 360, 362. 
Huish, James, excommunication of 
241-2. 
Hungerford sere arms of, 15. 
Huntingdon, earl of, see CLINION 
(William). 
Hurst, Philip, performance of penance 
by, 220. 
Huse, Anthony, 328. 


Iccomb church, dedication, 130. 
Manor rolls, 370. 

Ickyns, William, 189. 

Ind, James, excommunication of, 
242-4. 

Ingram, James, Ior. 

Inventories of goods at Probate 
Registry, Gloucester, 188. 

Inventory of Oliver Diston, 1615, by 
ROLAND AUSTIN, 187-93. — 

Ireland, William, 164. 

Iron Acton church, scratch dial, 181. 
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Ironside, Gilbert, bishop of Bristol, 


350, 351. 
Mary (Robins), 350, 351. 
Izod, James, 227. 
Nathan, 227. 
Thomas, will of, 278. 


sic tae the friar, 360, 362. 
ohn, abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
Bristol, 353, 354, 360, 362. 

son of Alan, 360, 362. 
the friar, 360. 362. 
sone Thomas, 338. 
ones, John, poet, 375. 

W. B., 3, 6. 


Keene, Stephanus, 16. 
Kemble, Agnes, 330, 348. 
Kemble church, dedication, 131. 
Kemerton, manor of, 332. 
Kenelm (Saint), dedications to, 131. 
Legend of, 131, 132. 
Kent, Earl of, see WoopstocKk 
(Edmund). 
Kenulf, King of Mercia, 131. 
Keynsham, proceedings of the Society 
(tdlus.), 1-3. 
Roman remains (tllus.), 1-2, 21. 
Keys, Thomas, 138. 
Keyte, Ruth, 240. 
Thomas, 240. 
King, » proctor, 218. 
Kings of England, portraits, 15. 
King’s Barton, manor of, 326, 343. 
Kingstanley, case concerning copy 
holders, 115-23. 
Extracts from court rolls, 112-14. 
Field-names :— 
Blackford, 112, 115. 
Churchlese, 112. 
Cleighton Hill, 115. 
Court orchard, 115. 
Crolese, 112. 
Fryndry furlong, 115. 
Nethercot, 115. 
Oldfield, 115. 
Overcourt, 115. 
Pitford’s, 112, 115. 
Ryimede, 115. 
Lands in, 328, 329, 344. 
Manor of, Ir, 123. 
Kingston, Dukes of, 9, 13. 
Anthony (Sir), 163. 
William (Sir), 117. 
Kipling, Rudyard, 71. 
kirby House, 13. 
Knights Hospitallers, 103, 107. 
Suen Templars, 64, 65, 67, 103, 


07. 
uowies, A. J., 298. 
W. H., elected 6 Council, 23. 
konne, Giles, 121. 


Laci, Gilbert de, 64, 103. 
Roger de, 103. 


INDEX. 


Lane, Anne, 328. 
Catherine (Arnold), 328. 
Margaret (Lee), 330, 333. 
Maud (Rastall), 328, 329. 
Thomas (of Ablode), 328. 
Thomas (of Stonehouse), 117. 
Thomas, recorder of Gloucester, 
328, 329, 332, 333. 
Thomas, sheriff of 
328, 329, 330. 
William, 328. 
Latham, C. F., death of, 19. 
Law, James T., 196, 215, 216. 
Lechlade church, dedication, 131. 
Leckhampton church, 46-7. 
Scratch dial, 181. 
Court, 45-6. 
Hill, Saxon coins found, 23. 
Manor rolls, 370. 
Manors, 45, 46. 
Moat, 47. 
Visit of the Society, 45-7. 
Leckington, manor of, 46. 
Lee, Francis (Sir), 330. 
Margaret, 330. 
Leighterton, font at, 128, 129. 
Leighton, W.; Red Maids school, 
Bristol, 374. 
Leland, John, at Bradford-on-Avon, 
11, 13. 
Leominster church, 48. 
Leonard Stanley, see Stanley St. 
Leonards. 
Leyburn, Roger de, 300. 
Effigy of wife of, 300. 
Libel, gecleslastical procedure, 248- 


Gloucester, 


Lightfoot, James, 115. 
Ligon family, 332. 
Anne (Beauchamp), 332. 
Anne (Gifford), 332. 
Arnold (Sir), 332. 
Catherine, 333. 
Eleanor (Dennis), 332. 
Elizabeth, 349. 
Elizabeth (d. of Sir Arnold), 332. 
Elizabeth (Berkeley), 332. 
Elizabeth (Harwell), 333. 
Elizabeth (Stafford), 332. 
Henry, 332, 339, 340. 
aes (s. of Richard), 332. 
Margaret (Greville), 332. 
Margaret (Talbot), 332. 
Mary (Russell), 332. 
Richard, 332, 339. 
Richard (Sir), 332, 349. 
Thomas, 332. 
William, 330, 331, 332, 333» 339- 
Arms ‘of, 330. 
ListeR, EpGarR G., On Westwood 
manor, 13-17. 
Listercombe, Roman villa, 39. 
Littledean church, scratch dials, 182. 
Llanthony priory, 327, 331. 
Mill of, 156. 


INDEX. 


Llanthony priory (conttnued)— 
Register of, 325. 

Lloyde, Evan, 339. 

London, Temple church, effigy in, 358. 

Longborough church, scratch dial, 

182. 

Longleat House, 13. 

Lorindge, land called, 113. 

Lovett, Robert (Sir), 338. 
Susan (Brooke), 338, 339. 

Lydney church, dedication, 130. 
Farming at, 375. 
White Cross House, 377. 

Lysons , Samuel, 52. 

Lyssall, Robert, 349. 


Mabon, sun-god, 85. 
Machen, Thomas , mayor of Gloucester 


335. 

Maclean, John (Sir), 340, 383, 384. 

Magnentius, 87. 

Maisemore church, dedication, 131. 

Scratch dial, 182. 

Maisey Hampton church, scratch 
dials, 173, 182. 

Malvern, William, abbot of Glouces- 
ter, 138, 139, 150. 

Malvern (Great) priory church, 290. 

Mandatory, office of, 206-7. 

Mandeville, Geoffrey de, earl of 
Essex, efhigy of, 358. 

Manor, meaning of word, 326. 

Manorial records, preservation of, 
368-70. 

Manor rolls in Record Office, 369-70. 

Manticore at North Cerney (t/lus.), 54. 

Margaret (Saint), 11. 

Marling, Stanley, 345. 

Marmion, Henry, mayor of Glouces- 
ter, 328. 

Isabell, 328. 
Thomas, 328. 

Marriage, annulment of, 226-7. 

Mars, 85. 

Marshall, Joan, 319. 

Marshfield church, dedication, 130. 

Marshwood, vineyard at, 168. 

Marston Sicca church, scratch dial, 
182. 

Martin, Lettie, 334. 

Marton, Thomas, rector of Bishop’s 
Cleeve, 61. 

Mass-dials, 169-186. 

Mathias the chaplain, 360, 362. 

the red, 360, 362. 

Matson in Tudor and early Stuait 
times, by CANON WILLIAM 
BAZELEY, 325-51. 

Abbey manor, 326, 327, 347» 349» 
350, 351. 
Capital messuage of, 327, 328, 333, 
8 


335. 
Charles I at, 347. 
Dickeleys, 330. 
Grovehey, 330. 
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Matson (continued)— 
Larkham farm, 331, 342. 
Llanthony manor of, 326, 327, 328, 
333+ 347. 
Manor, delivery of possession to- 
_ Jasper Selwyn, 339. 

Site of, 327, 329, 330, 331, 339. 
Manor House, 335, 336, 337. 
Manors, 326, 327, 330, 343» 344. 
Pattesgrove, 327. 

Pope’s grove, 327, 344. 
Matthews, Thomas, cause of defama- 
tion by, 210-15. 
Mautravers, John, 162, 
Maximian, 51. 
May, C. G., 36. 
Meare, vineyard at, 168. 
Meller, J., rector of Oddington, 224. 
Merryet (Meriet) family, 328. 
Katherine, 328. 
Richard, 328. 
Thomas, 348. 
William, 327, 328. 
Mickleton church, dedication, 131. 
Scratch dials, 182. 
Middleton, J. H., 31, 56, 57, 94, 985. 
100. 
Mills, Edward, 349. 
—, 118, 119. 
Milton, brass at, 46. 
Minerva, 85. 
Minsterworth church, dedication, 131. 
Moat at Leckhampton, 47. 
at Whittington, 68. 
Monk Sherborne, clerestory, 34. 
Montacute family, arms, 316. 
Elizabeth, 320, 321. 
Monthermer, Isabel (de 
319. 
Ralph de, 317, 319. 
Monuments, list of ancient, 22. 
Moore, Alexander, 48. 
More, John, 331. 
Morgan, Philip, 202. 
Morgan- Brown, N.M., 58. 
Morley family, arms of, 316, 317. 
Anne (Despenser), 317. 
Thomas Lord, 317. 
Morse, Elizabeth (Robins), 330. 
James , 330, 332. 
Mortimer, Roger, 162. 
Morwent, John, abbot of Gloucester,. 


Valence),. 


149. 
Motleye, John, performance of 
penance, 219. 
Mowbray family, arms , 316. 
Muir, Mrs., 61. 
Munchensi family, arms of, 314, 315+- 


319. 
Aveline (de Clare), 319. 
Isabel, 319. 
youn (Marshall), 319. 
farine de, 319. 
William (Sir), 319. 
Mural painting, Elkstone, 51. 
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Mural painting (continucd)— Osborne, James, 164. 
Guiting Power. 67. Otweill, William, rrg. 


Murray, R. W., 22. 

Myll, Margaret, 150. 
Richard, 150. 
Thomas, 125. 
William, 124. 


Nailsworth, lordship of, 338. 
National Trust, purchase of Roman 
villa, Chedworth, 21, 35-38. 
Naunton church, dedication, 131. 
Font at (tlius.), 127, 128, 129, 


136. 
Scratch dial, 182. 
Nepos, Julius, 78. 
Nerva (Emperor), coin of, 50, 51. 
Neville, Edward, lord Abergavenny, 
334. 
Margaret, 334. 
Newstead, Roman station, 82. 
Newton, Benjamin, 215. 
Niblett, Humfry, 125. 
Nibley (North), church dedication, 


131. 
Font at, (tllus.), 127, 128, 130, 136. 
Nicholas ,son of Nicholas, 360, 362. 
Nicolls , Edward, 350. 
Nictovelius, tombstone of, 86. 
Noel, W. F. N., death of, 18. 
Norris, , 124. 
Northleach church, dedication, 131. 
Scratch dial, 152. 
Norwood family, 45, 46. 
Eleanor (Giffard), 45. 
Elizabeth, 47. 
Henrv (Col.), 46. 
John (d. 1496), 46. 
John (d. 1509), 45. 
William (16032), 46. 
Brass of, 47. 
Notgrove church, scratch dials, 182. 
Nottingham, Cecilia, 347. 
Christian, 345. 
Lhizabeth, 347. 
Wilham (i), 348. 
William (Sir), 347, 348. 
Nourse, Edward, 346, 347. 
Margaret, 346, 347. 


Obituary :— 

Frank Step Hockaday, 379-83. 
Charles S. Taylor, 383-5. 

Ockolt, Richard, 329. 

Oddington church, dedication, 131. 
Scratch dials, 182. 
Performance of 

222-4. 
Qdetun (Marshwood), 168. 
Okewold (Ockholt), Elinor (Pates) , 329 
Richard, 329. 
Oldbury-on-the-Hill church, scratch 
dial, 1&2. 

4)man, Charles (Sir), 20, 21, 27. 

The Koman army in Britain, 71-89. 


penance in, 


Oughton, Thomas, 195, 216. 
Overbury, Thomas, 31, 66, 67. 
The parsh church, Cheltenham 
(plans), 91-102. 
The churches of Temple Guiting and 
Guiting Power, 103-9. 
Overbury, columbarium at, 51. 
Oxenton church, scratch dials, 182. 
Manor rolls, 370. 
Oxford, Corpus Christi college, 329, 


330. 

Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church, 65. 

Magdalen college, 53. 

St. Mary Magdalen church, font, 


139. 


Paine, John, 102. 
Painswick, manor of, 332. 
Performance of penance at, 219. 
Pamborough, vineyard at, 168. 
Parker, Humfrey, 150. 
Parry, Hubert (Sir), 373. 
Parsons, J., 222. 
Richard, 280, 287. 
Parvise, the term, 59. 
Pates, Ann, 329. 
Elinor, 329. 
oan, 329. 
Margaret (d. of Richard), 329, 333. 
Margaret (w. of Richard), 333. 
Matilda (Maud), 329, 334. 335» 
8 


330. 
Richard, recorder of Gloucester, 
202, 329. 333+ 334» 335» 337> 
338, 339. 
Arms of, 336. 
Will of , 330. 
Richard (s. of William), 339. 
Walter, 329. 
William, 329. 
Paul, George, 215. 
Paulinus, Suetonius, 79. 
Pauntley, manor rolls, 370. 
Payne, James,211. 
Sidenham, 124. 
Pebworth church, dedication, 131. 
Font, 129. 
Pegler, Wiliam, 124, 125. 


Penance, performance of, 202-3, 
217-24. 

Penrice, Henry (Sir), 209, 210, 228, 
240. 


Perkins, Vincent, 365. 

Perry, Prebendary, 335. 

Petit. J. L., 3. 

Feverel, Margaret, 334. 

Philip the chaplain, 360, 362. 

Pirv, Thomas, 202. 

Pitchcombe, font at, 130. 
Plantagenet, Henry, earl of Lancaster, 


321. 
Plautius, Aulus, 72, 78. 


INDEX. 


Pole, Joan de la, 334. 

jenn de la, 334. 

fargaret de la (Peverel), 334. 

William de la, 334. 

Porchester, 39. 
Portbury, hundred of, 359. 
Porter. Arthur (Sir), 327, 344. 346. 
Portishead church, east window, 294. 
Postlip chapel, 63. 

Drawings of, 62. 

Hall, 62-3. 

Lord of the manor of, 63. 

Visit of the Society, 61-3. 

Powell, Thomas, chancellor Glouces- 
ter Diocese, 202. 
Poyntz family, arms of, 52. 

Maude (Acton), 52. 

Nicholas (Sir), 52. 

Robert (Sir), 117, 118. 
Pre-contract of marriage, 226-7. 
Preston church,scratch dial, 183. 
Preston-on-Stour, manor rolls, 370. 
Pritchard, John E., 1. 

Services to Society, 27. 
Proctor, office of, 206. 
Prothero, Henry, 58, 59, 60. 
Pucklechurch church, scratch dials, 
183. 
Pudens, 80. 
Pury, Joan (Pates), 329. 

Thomas, mayor of Gloucester, 329. 

Thomas, rector of Beverstone, 329. 
Pussita, Titullina, monument to, 


84. 
Quedgeley, land at, 331. 
Quendrida, 132. 
@uenington church, scratch dials, 


183. 
Preceptory, 64, 66. 
qyuinton church, 372. 
Scratch dial, 183. 
Rangeworthy church, scratch dial, 
183. 
Manor of, 340. 
Rastall, John, sheriff of Gloucester, 
328, 329. 
Maud, 328. 
Rea, Henry, 211. 
Read, William, 328. 
Redel, Geottrey, 165. 
Geva, 165. 
Redfearne, Elizabeth (Robins), 349. 
John, 349. 
Rhesebve, Marvy, 219. 
Richard, abbot of Gloucester, 347. 
Ricketts. S., proctor, 255. 
Rillestone famly, arins of, 16. 
Enima, 16. 
John, 16, 
Risingham, Roman fort, 82. 
Rissington (Great) church, dedication, 


131. 
Rissington (Little) church, dedication 
of, 131. 
Scratch dials, 183. 
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Rissington (Wick) church, scratch 
dials, 183. 

Rivoira, Signor, 6. 

Roads, Roman method of mending, 


44. 
Robbins, John (Rev.), 348, 351. 
Robins family, alias of, 348. 
Arms, 340. 
Agnes (d. of John), 330. 
Agnes (d. of Richard), 349. 
Alice, 350. 
Anne (Hodges), 350. 
Anne (Stratford), 350. 
Bridget, 349. 
Edith, 348. 
Elinor (Chamberlain), 350. 
Elizabeth (d. of John), 330. 
Elizabeth (d. of John), 350. 
Ehzabeth (d. of Richard), 349. 
Elizabeth (w. of Thomas), 349. 
Giles , 349. 
Henry, (Lincoln’s Inn), 338. 
Henry (s. of Henry), 350. 
Henry (s. of John), 350, 352. 
Henry (s. of Richard), 349. 
Isabell (d. of John), 330, 348. 
Isabell (d. of Thomas), 349. 
James, 350. 
Joana, 350. 
Joane (d. of John), 330. 
Joane (w. of Thomas), 330, 342, 
348, 349. 
Joane (Hopton), 350. 
Joane (Singleton), 331. 
John (1505), 348. 
John (d. 1563), 330-1, 339, 351. 
John (d. 1645), 347, 349, 350, 351. 
John (d. 1691), 350, 351. 
ohn (s. of Thomias), 349. 
Mabel, 348, 349. 
Margaret (d. of John), 330, 33%. 
Margaret (w. of John), 331. 
Margaret (d. of Thomas), 339, 342. 
Margaret (Singleton), 342. 
Marvy, 350, 351. 
Richard (s. of Richard), 349. 
Richard (s. of Thomas), 349. 
Richard (uncle of Thomas), 331. 
Sarah, 350. 
Thomas (d. 1550), 330, 348, 349, 
351. 
Wilt of, 349. 
Thomas (of Randwick), 348. 
Thomas (s. of Henry), 350. 
Thomas (s. of John), 331, 339, 342. 
351. 
Will of, 331-2. 
Thomas (s.of Richard), 349. 
William, 350, 351. 
Rot inson, Robert, 338. 
Rochester. arms of see, 315. 
Rogers, Thomas, 158. 
Roman army in Britain, by Sir 
CHARLES OMAN, 71-89. 
Britain, map of, 375. 
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Roman (continued)— 

Remains, Gloucestershire, 374, 375 
Keynsham (tllus.), 2. 
Somerdale, 3. 

Transport system, 48-51. 

Villas , Gloucestershire, 39, 52. 
Keynsham (tllus.), 2. 
Somerdale, 3. 

Wall, 39, 81, 82. 83. 

Word-square at Cirencester, 376. 

Romney, Peter, sheriff of Gloucester, 


335. 
Rosbec, Hermerus de, 360, 362. 
Michael de, 360, 362. 
Thomas de, 360, 362. 
Rotherham bridge, 11. 
Rudge, Thomas, 221, 241, 242, 243, 


247. 
Rushforth, G. McN., 6. 

Glass in the quire clerestory of 
Tewkesbury abbey  (illus.), 
289-324. 

Russell, Mary, 332. 

Wiliam (Sir), 332. 

Ryford bridge, 167. 
Stream, 151, 159, 160, 166. 


St. Audomar, Peter, 360, 362. 
Saintbury church, dedication, 131. 
Saxon dial, 1&3. 
Manor rolls, 370. 
St. David's, arms of see, 315. 
Sampson, W. A.; Red AMatds school, 
Bristol, 374. 
Sandford (Sanford), Agnes, 150. 
Alice, Ist. 
Anne, 163. 
Anne (the younger), 163, 164. 
Elizabeth, 124. 
Henry, 163, 164. 
Joan, 151. 
John (i), 150, 151, 154, 156, 158, 
159, 100, 161, 163, 164. 
Will of, 163-4. 
ee (li), 151, 163, 164. 
catherine, 163, 164. 
Margery, 151. 
Thomas, 150, 158, 164, 336. 
Toby, 164. 
William (sen.), 114, 124, 147, 150, 
163, 104. 
Sandhurst, lordship of, 338. 
Sapperton church, dedication, 131. 
Font at, (¢llus.), 127, 129, 137. 
Manor of, 348. 
Sausmarez, Il. B. de, 27, 59. 
Sawyer, John, 31, 32, 92. 
Saxon buildings, periods assigned,4. 
Church, Bradfurd-on-Avon (tilus.), 


Coins found on Leckhampton Hill, 
300-7. 
Scott, Gilbert (Sir), 3, 250. 
——, 335. 


| 


| 


INDEX. 


Scratch dials in Gloucestershire, by 
PONSONBY SULLIVAN (illus.), 
169-86. 

at Coberley, 56. 

at Temple Guiting, 106. 
Positions of, 170-1. 
Purpose of, 171-3. 

Types of (illus.), 174-7. 

Sea Mills excavations, 21, 375. 

Seames, Thomas, mayor of Glouces- 
ter, 335. 

Selwyn family, 113. 

Deeds relating to, 325. 
Agnes, I14. 
Albinia, 325, 343. 
Aline, 114. 
Anne, 346. 
Catherine, 342. 
Dorothy, 343. 
Edith (Bennett), 344, 345, 346. 
Elizabeth, 114. 
George Augustus, 325, 345, 351. 
Jasper, 114, 338, 339, 340, 34I- 
342, 343, 350. 
Arins of, 340. 
Will of, 343. 
Jasper (Admiral), 325. 
Joan, 114. 

ohn, 343. 

{argaret (w. of Jasper), 340, 343- 
Margaret (Nov rse), 346, 347. 
Margaret (Robins), 342. 

Richard (139%), arms, 341. 
Richard (b. of Jasper), 342. 
Richard (s. of Wilham), 114, 341. 
Richard (of King’s Stanley), 125, 


340. 
Robert (Frampton), 341. 
Arms of, 341. 
Samuel, 346. 
Sarah, 343, 346. 
Thomas, 343. 
Thomas (Sir), 341. 
Townshend (Canon), 325. 
Ursula, 3406. 
William (s.of Jasper), 342, 343, 344-- 
William (s. of William), 346. 
William (General), 345. 
William (of Kings Stanley), 124, 
125, 340, 341. 
William (of Leonard Stanley), 113, 
114, 116, 330, 341. 
Serlo, abbot of Gloucester, 149. 
Sevenhampton church, scratch dials, 
183. 
Severn barrage, 376. 
Tunnel, 376. 
Severus (kmperor), 82, 83. 
Seys, Mrs. Godfrey, death of, 19. 
Shaftesbury abbey, 6. 
Sharpe, G. B. (Rev.), 67, 107. 
Shelmer, Edward, 125. 
Shipton Olifte church, scratch dial,. 
183. 


INDEX. 


Shipton Sollers church, dedication, 


131. 

Scratch dial, 183. 
Siddington, 375. 

Church, scratch dial, 183. 
Simpson, J. J., 1, 20, 26, 38, 69. 
Singleton, Joane, 331. 

Lawrence, mayor of Gloucester, 331, 


342. 
Siston church, scratch dial, 183. 
Slatter, Joseph, 211. 
Slaughter (Upper) church, dedication, 


131. 
Scratch dial, 184. 
Slymbridge church, 113. 
Scratch dial, 184. 
Selwyn’s land, 113. 
Smallridge, » proctor, 210, 211, 
212,213,214. 
Smith, C. L., 151, 166. 
E. F., vicar of Tewkesbury, 
323. 
Rowland, 227. 
Thomas, 100. 
Snedeham, lands at, 327, 328, 333, 
335, 338, 347. 
Snell, John, 207. 
Snigge, Walter, 360, 362. 
Snowshill church, dedication, 131. 
Sodbury (Old) church, dedication, 131. 
Solers, William de, 63. 
Solomon, witness, 360, 362. 
Somes , Thomas, 164. 
Stafford, Elizabeth, 332. 
Humphry (Sir), 332. 
Standish, Roger of, 149. 
Standish church, scratch dial, 184. 
Manor of, 348. 
Standish House Magazine, 377. 
Stanley St. Leonards, lands, 341, 342. 
Manor of, I11. 
Priory, 113, 114, 163. 
Priory mill of, by CHARLES 
SWYNNERTON, 145-7, 156. 
Stanton church, dedication, 131. 
Scratch dial, 184. 
Stephens, Edward, 209, 210. 
Sarah, perosmianc of penance by, 
218, 
William, performance of penance 
by, 221-2. 
Stevens, Henry, 125. 
William, 116. 
mtevenson W. H., On the word yare, 
160-7. 
Stinchcombe, lordship of, 338. 
Manor of, 329. 
Stocks at Cheltenham, ror. 
Stone church, dedication, 131. 
STONEHOUSE :— 
Banty ditch, 167. 
Charter of Sir Maurice Berkeley, 
(plate), 159-67. 
Common, custom of, 116-23. 
Croneham (Cranham) mill, 150. 
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STONEHOUSE (continucd)— 
Extracts from court roll, 111, 157- 


61. 

Fulling mill, 149, 150. 

Lands in, 328, 329, 331, 344. 

Lords of, 159, 161, 162. 

Lordship of, 154. 

Lower Mill, 152. 

Manor of, 123, 149, 328. 

Mills at, 146, 149, 150,151, 152. 

New Cut, 167. 

Performance of penance at, 224. 

Upper Mill, 151, 152. 

Vicar of, 204. 

Vinevard at, 152, 153, 154, 168. 

Watermill of the Abbots of Glouces- 
terin Stonehouse, by CHARLES 
SWYNNERTON (tllus.), 149-68. 

Wine orchard, 152. 

Yare, 159, 160, 165-7. 

Stow-on-the-Wold church, 

dial, 184. 

Gardens at Abbotswood, 373. 

Manor rolls, 370. 

Stowell church,scratch dials ,173, 184. 
Park estate, sale of, 21. 


scratch 


Strange, E. F. (Lt. Col.) ; On 
Buckland “ bridal’’ cup, 367-8. 
Stratford, Anne, 350. 


William, 350. 
Stratton church, font, 140. 
Scratch dial, 184. 
Stroud, J. S. G. W., 25. 
Sulis, 85. 
SULLIVAN, PONSONBY ; Scratch dials 
in Gloucestershire (t/lus.), 169- 
86 


Surrogate, office of, 205. 
Sutton, Arthur, death of, 19. 
Swell (Lower) church, dedication, 
130. 
Scratch dials, 184. 
Swell (Upper) church, dedication, 130. 
Swindon (Glos.) church, dedication, 


131. 
Scratch dial, 184. 
SWYNNERTON, CHARLES; The Priory 
Mill of Stanley St. Leonard, 


145-7. 

The Water-mill of the Abbots of 
Gloucester in Stonehouse 
(sdlus.), 149-68. 

The Stonehouse Ham, 111-25. 

Syde church, dedication, 130. 
Sydney, Lord, 325, 326, 351. 


Tacitus, 79. 
Talbot family, 317. 
Arms cf, 316. 
Charles ,lord chancellor, 105. 
George, rector of Temple Guiting. 
66, 105, 106. 
ohn (Sir), 332. 
fargaret, 332. 
Taylor, Charles, 227, 228. 
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Tavlor (continued)— 
Charles S. (Rev.), 359. 
On the word ‘ Arpent,’ 167-8. 
Obituary notice, 353-5. 
John, “‘ water-poet,’’ 375. 
Mary (Robins), 350. 
Robert, 350. 
Tavnton church,scratch dial, 184-5. 
Tellisford, rector of, 16. 
Temple Guiting, see Guiting Temple. 
Tewkesbury abbey, arms of, 315, 318. 
Glass in quire clerestorv, bv 
G. McN. RusuFortu (tllus.), 
289-324. 
Shields of armsin, 312-21. 
Battle of, 372. 
Lords of, 309. 
Thomas, J. Henry, 53. 
the friar, 360, 362. 
Thompson, A. Hamilton, 24, 31, 46, 
5 2-3, 58, 59, 66. 
Thornbury, performance of penance 
at, 220. 
Thorney abbey, 153. 
Througham, manor of, 331. 
Tidswell, R.1I., death of, ro. 
Tirley church, scratch dial, 185. 
Todenham church,scratch dial, 185. 
Tokv, Walter, 327. 
Tomlins, Edward, 329. 
Margaret (Pates), 329. 
Tompkins, William, 118. 
Tonkinson. T. S., 51, §2. 
Tormarton church,scratch dial, 185. 
Touchet, Elizabeth, 334. 
James, lord Audley, 334. 
Tovi, 152. 
Tower, Walter E., 289, 298. 
Tracy family, 317. 
Arms of, 315. 
Tratman, E. K., 2t. 
Tredworth, land in, 335. 
Trigge, John, performance of pen- 
ance by, 219. 
Troup. W., Sporting memories, 377. 
Trve family, 46. 
J. H..24, 25. 45. 
Turkdean church, scratch dials, 173, 


185. 

Twesill, Edward, 112, 113, I14. 

George, II2, 114, 121. 

John, II4. 

Thomas, 114, I1§. 

William, 120. 
Tyndale, William, 375, 376. 
Twyning church, dedication, 131. 
Tympanum at Elkstone (allus.), 51. 


Upleadon, manor rolls, 370. 
Upton St. Leonards, Grove Court, 
332, 333. 
Wheatridge, land in, 335. 
Urbicus, Lollius, 81. 


Valence, Aymer de, arms, 320. 


INDEX, 


Valence (continued)— 
Isabel de (Munchensi), 319. 
William, earl of Pembroke, 319. 
Vastall, John, 164. 
Vestey, Samuel (Hon.), 35. 
Vincent, Hermerus, 360, 362. 
Vindex, 86. 
Viner, Ellis, 48. 
Vineyards in Dorset, 168. 
in Gsloucestershire, 153. 
in Somerset, 168. 


Wakefield bridge, rr. 
Wakeman John, bishop of Gloucester, 


204. 
Walkley, Joan, 342. 
John, 331, 332, 342. 
Wall paper, example of early, 365. 
Wallingford castle, 161, 
Wallis, Elizabeth, 16. 
John, 16. 
Walter,son of Unwin, 360, 362. 
the chaplain, 360, 362. 
the clerk, 360, 362. 
Walters, H. B., ror. 
Wa'nestrang, Thomas, 360, 362. 
Wapley Church, scratch dials, 185. 
Warenne, Alice de, 321. 
Warren family, arms, 316. 
Ri He 28, 
Washbourne (Great) church, dedi- 
cation, 130. 
Way, Albert, 311. 
Webb, Edinond, 350. 
Joana (Robins), 350. 
Webbe, Thomas, 158. 
Webster, James, 221. 
Weiderius, Everard, 360, 362. 
Wells,arms of see, 315. 
Cathedral, 308. 
Wen, Anne, 219. 
Wentworth, Lod, 329. 
Were, manor of, 359. 
Werre (Were), Jordan le, 360, 362. 
Robert le, 354, 356, 359, 360, 361. 
Westburv-on-Trvym, college of, 61. 
Westerleigh church, scratch dials, 
155. 
Westonbirt church, dedication, 131. 
Weston-sub-Edge church, scratch 
dials, 155. 
Westwood church, 17. 
Manor, by EDGAR G. LISTER, 13-17. 
Visit of the Society, 13-17. 
Whaddone, John of, 64. 
Whitefield, George, 373. 
Whitehead, William, 
102. 
Whiteway, 39. 
Whitminster, Roman villa near, 374. 
Whitmore, William, 343. 
Whittington, Dick, 56. 
Whittington church, 67-8. 
Court, 68-9. 
Visit of the Society, 67-9. 


bell-founder, 


INDEX. 


Wichester, 114. 
Wickwar church. dedication, 131. 
Scratch dial, 185. 
Wilkins, H. J., 60, 61. 
Richard, 119. 
William, chaplain of St. 
Redcliffe, Bristol, 353, 
361. 
of Malinesbury, 6. 
son of Gerald, 360, 362. 
Williams, John, chancellor of Glou- 
cester consistory court, 197, 
198, 204. 
John, churchwarden, 224. 
Willoughby, Ambrose (Sir), 337, 338, 


Mary 
359» 


342. 

Charles (Lord), 337. 

Elizabeth, 337, 339. 

Henry, 339. 

John (Sir), 337. 

Margaret (Clinton), 337. 

Susan (Brooke), 337, 338, 342. 

William (Lord), 337. 

Wills, Gloucester probate registry, 

200, 201. 

Wilson, Ann, 279. 

Wiltshire Archxological Society, 9. 

Winchcomb abbey, 131-2. 

Winchester, St. John’s church, wall 

painting, 297. 
Stream crossing High Street, 166. 

Windrush church, dedication, 131. 
Scratch dials, 185. 

Winstone church, dedication, 131. 
Performance of penance at, 220. 
Rector of, 220. 

Winterbotham, Clara (Alderman), 27. 

Wishanger, manor rolls, 370. 

Witcomb, Thomas, 350. 
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Withington church, scratch dials, 186. 
Manor rolls, 370. 
Roman villa, 39. 
Wood, John, r1g. 
Thomas, 252. 
Woodmancote (Cerney), chapel at, 55. 
Woodstock, Edmund of, earl of Kent, 
162. 
Arms of, 316. 
Woollright, H. (Major), death of, rg. 
Woolstone church,scratch dials, 186. 
Wormington church, carved slab at 
(tllus.), 365-6. 
Dedication, 131. 
Font at (rllus.), 127, 129, 137. 
Scratch dials, 186. 
Wotton, lordship of, 338. 
Wotton-under-Edge church, scratch 
dial, 186. 
Panelled room from, 364-5. 
Wyntour family, 377. 


Yanworth church, scratch dials, 
173, 186, 
Yare, at Stonehouse, 159, 160. 
Meaning of word, 165-7. 
Yarmouth (Great), columbarium at, 


SI. 
Yate church, dedication, 130. 
Scratch dials (tllus), 186. 
Yearsley, Ann, 375. 
Yonge, Walter, 331. 
York, All Saints’ church, 298. 


Zosinus, historian, 88. 

Zouche family, arms of, 315. 
Eleanor (de Clare), 309, 320. 
William Lord, 309, 311. 

Arins of, 313. 
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Browne, Miss E. O., Bournestream, Wotton-under-Edge. 
Bruton, G. N., Bewick House, Gloucester. 
*BRUTON, SIR JAMES, Wotton Hill Cottage, Gloucester. 
Bubb, Henry, Ullenwood, near Cheltenham. 
BucKLEY, Dr. G. GRANVILLE, F.S.A., Rye Croft South, Manchester 
Road, Bury, Lancs. 
Buckrton, LigvuT.-Cov. J. D., Nibley House, Wotton-under-Edge 
BupDGETT, J. H., Harley Lodge, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Burn, J. G., Hyde Court, Chalford, Glos. 
Burris, FRED, White Lodge, Portishead, nr. Bristol. 
Burrow, E. J., Wayside, London Road, Cheltenham, 
*BurRTON, REv. R. J., M.A , Hyde Brae, Chalford, Glos. 
Busu, Fitzroy, 7 Pembroke Koad, Clifton, Bristol. 
Busn, H. G., The Grove, Alveston, Bristol. 
BusH, ROBERT Epwin, Bishop’s Knoll, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Busu, T. S., 20 Camden Crescent, Bath. 
Butt, WALTER, Hyde Lodge, Chalford. 
Byrt, W. H., Upton Lodge, Cotham Grove, Bristol. 


CaDBURY, GEORGE, JuNR., M.A., Bournville, Birmingham. 

CaLeEy, E. H., 84 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

CARDEW, G. A., 5 Fauconberg Villas, Cheltenham. 

CarEY, F.5., Laregan, France Lynch, Glos. 

CARMICHAEL, SIR GEORGE, Horsley Manor, Nailsworth, Gloucester. 

CARTER, LT.-CoL. T. M., M.D., Fairmount, Olton, Birmingham. 

CasTLE, A. Cottam, Cote House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

CAVE, Miss, 4 Lansdown Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

CAVELL, A. S., 17 Royal York Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

Cay, ARTHUR, Lyndhurst, Leigh Woods, Clifton, Bristol. 

CHAPMAN, FRANK S., 2 St. Matthew’s Road, Cotham, Bristol. 

CHARBONNIER, T., 10 West Shrubbery, Redland, Bristol. 

CHARD, CaNnon J. B., 9 London Road, Gloucester. 

CHESTER-MasTER, Mrs., The Hill, Almondsbury, Glos. 

CLAPPEN, SAMUEL, Elm Grove, Chesterton, Cirencester. 

CLarRK, Capt, P.M., Inchbrook House, Inchbrook, Stroud. 

CLarRk, W.C., A.C. Sphinx Manf. Co., Bradford Street, Birmingham. 

CLARKE, ALFRED, 

CLARKE, C. C., 28 Broad Street, Bristol. 

Clarke, Major W. Sefton, B.A., Camb., 28 Broad Street, Bristol. 

CLIFFORD, CAPTAIN A. W., Longmead, Burnham, Bucks. 

CLIFFORD, Mrs. E. M., The Cottage, Barnwood Koad, Gloucester. 

Clifton, The Right Rev. the Bishop of (Dr. George Crompton Burton) 
St. Ambrose, Leigh Woods, Clifton, Bristol. 

Ciow, Davin, M.B., Warwick House, Cheltenham. 
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CODRINGTON, HUMPHREY WILLIAM, ¢/o The Secretariat, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Cocan, W. G. B., 12 Vyvyan Terrace, Clifton, Bristol. 

Cog, Mrs. Bruce, Claremont, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

*CoLe, REv. R. T., M.A., 7 Great George Street, Park Street, Bristol. 

Corses, HuGu T., Jaynes Court, Bisley, Glos. 

COLLEDGE, T. C., 16 Lansdown, Stroud, Glos. 

CoLLEDGE, Mrs. T. C., 16 Lansdown, Stroud, Glos. 

CoLuETT, Lt.-Co.. JNo. Hy., C.M.G., Shelburne Hall, Lansdown Road, 
Cheltenham. 

Cotuins, Rev. S. T., M.A., 15 Westbury Park, Durdham Down, 
Bristol. 


*CONDER, EDWARD, F.S.A., Conigree Court, Newent, Glos. 


CookE, REv. J. J. D., Churchdown Vicarage, Gloucester. 
CORNWALL, ARCHDEACON A. W., M.A., The Vicarage, Nether Swell, 
Glos. 
Cosson, C. A. DE. St. Benedict’s, Woodchester, Stroud. 
CoTTERELL, A. N., 207 Redland Road, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
COTTERELL, H. F., 207 Redland Road, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
Cow in, C. C., St. George’s Hill, Easton-in-Gordano, Somerset. 
CRAVEN, CAMPBELL J., 11 Lansdown Place, Victoria Square, Clifton, 
Bristol. 
CRAWLEY, J. D. M., 9 Redland Green, Bristol. 
*Crawley-Boevey, Sir F. H., Bart., Flaxley Abbey, Newnham, Glos. 
CRAWLEY-BoEVEY, REv. R. L., M.A., Gloucester House, Winchcombe, 
Glos. 
Crews, REv. F. R. H., Mangotsfield Vicarage, Bristol. 
Cripps, Mayor F. W. B., Ampney Cottage, Cirencester. 
Cripps, HENRY KarTER, Redcliffe, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Cripps, Mrs. WILFRED, Cripps Mead, Cirencester. 
Croom_E, W. I., Bagendon, Cirencester. 
CULLIMORE, J., Christleton, Chester. 
*Currie, G. M., 26 Lansdown Place, Cheltenham. 
Curtis, Lavy C. L., Broadacre, Dorridge, nr. Birmingham, 
*CurtToys, Rev. W. F. D., Cromhall Rectory, Charfield, Glos. 


DaHL, REv. L. H., M.A., Stapleton Rectory, Bristol. 

Dan, Mrs. L. H., Stapleton Rectory, Bristol. 

DANIELS, J. Harowp, Lightpill, Stroud, Glos. 

DAUBENY, BRIGADIER-GEN. E. K., Framfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Davey, C. H. W., Wendouree, Grange Court Road, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol. 

Davey, T. Ruding, Wraxall Court, Bristol. 

Davies, Lt.-Cot. O. S., Avonmore, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 

Davis, REv. A. J., The Rectory, Welford-on-Avon, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Davis, H. Stratton, M.S.A., 79 Northgate Street, Gloucester. 

Dawe, Dr. J. H., Bayshill Mansions, Cheltenham. 

Dawe, Mrs. H., Bayshill Mansions, Cheltenham. 

Dawson, C. F., 14 Henleaze Road, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Dawson, Rev. L., M.A., Stonehouse Vicarage, Gloucester, 
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5 Queen’s Parade, Cheltenham. 


DENING, C. F. W., F. BoA ., Gaunt House, Orchard Street, Bristol 


DENNISS, Major. Cc. E. B., D.S.O., R.F.A., Belmont, Uxbridge, 


Middlesex. 
Derham, Walter, M.A., F.G.8., Part Ridge. Sellindge, Hythe. Kent. 
DESPREZ, ERNEST H., 31B St. John’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
DimmeErR, G., Cotteswold, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 
Dosson, Mrs. D. P., 11 Cambridge Park, Redland, Bristol. 
Dosson, Miss Kate H., 1 Suffolk Square, Cheltenham. 


DOMINICAN Priory, REV. Prior or, Woodchester, Stonehouse, Glos. 


Douctas, Mrs. J., 10 Hatherley Place, Cheltenham. 
Dowo1na, W. L., 59 Claremont Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 


DowseE, Lrt.-Cot. E. C., F.R.Hist.Soc., 42 Lansdown Crescent, 


Cheltenham. 

DRYSDALE, Rev. G. F., Moreton Valence Vicarage, Stonehouse, 
Duart-Smitu, F. W., Duart, Cheltenham Road, Gloucester. 
DvuAaRT-SMITH, Mrs. D. C., Duart, Cheltenham Road, Gloucester. 
DuckKwortTH, Mrs E. E., Rosenhoe, Moorend Road, Cheltenham. 
DuckwortTH, Miss E. G., Rosenhoe, Moorend Road, Cheltenham. 
DuGDALE, R. W., Mountview, Grosvenor Road, Gloucester. 
*DuKE, Lt.-Cov. J. C., Gwynfa, Moorend Park Road, Cheltenham 
DurrRaD, Mrs. M. H., The Little House, Brownshill, Chalford. 
Dyer-Edwardes, T., Charmandean, Broadwater, Worthing, Sussex. 


EARLE, REGINALD, 6 Litfield Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
Easton, THOMAS, 191 Corporation St., Birmingham. 
EBERLE, J. FULLER, 110 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol 
Epwarbs, HERBERT G., Oakfield, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
ELLIS, JAMES, Park Lodge, Uxbridge. 
*E Luis, IT. S., Bell Hotel, Gloucester. 
ELiis, Mrs. OSWALD W., 14 Alexandra Road, Gloucester. 
Emeris, Rev. William C., M.A, The Vicarage, Burford, Oxon. 
Essex, SIR R. WALTER, Grey Gables, Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos. 
EVANS, ARNOLD, 4 Litfield Place, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Evans, Charles E., Nailsea Court, Bristol. 
Evans, HENLEY, 3 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Evans, Mrs. HENLEY, 3 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Evans, Horace L, 4 Litfield Place, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Evans-LAwRENCE, Mrs., Whittington Court, Andoversford. 


FAWCETT, Pror. E., F.R.S., The University, Bristol. 

FIELDING, Mrs. FRANK, Lamorna, Tuffley Avenue, Gloucester. 

FIELDING, JOHN, Broadsground, Upton St. Leonard’s, Glos. 
*Fincay, D. E., M.B., Wellsdene, Park Road, Gloucester. 

Fisu, ARTHUR C., Sunny View Cottage, Marksbury, nr. Bristol. 


Fiske, Cyriv E., Croix de Guerre avec Palme, B.A. Cantab., F.R.G.S., 


The Chipping, Wotton-under-Edge. 
Foti, H. E., M.A., The Court House, Beckford, Tewkesbury. 
ForBeEs, BARRE KR. M., 9 Beaufort Koad, Clifton, Bristol. 
Ford, Roger, Harttield, Cotham Park, Bristol. 
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ForD-MELLows, Capt. F., 9 Vanbrugh Road, Bedford Park, W. (4). 

Fort, J. A., Harington House, Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos. 

Foster, Capr. F. K., Altt Dinas, Bayshill, Cheltenham. 

Foster, Mrs. F. K., Altt Dinas, Bayshill, Cheltenham. 

Foster, J. J.. M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Fairlie, Churchdown, 
Gloucester. 

FRANCILLON, Mrs. PHYLLIS, Woodmancote House, Dursley. 

FRANCIS, EDWARD, Westcote, Charlton Lane, Cheltenham. 

FRANCIS, G. C., St. Tewdric, Chepstow. 

FRANKISS, CHARLES, 14 Church Street, Tewkesbury. 

FRENCH, C. H., 41 Downleaze, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

FRENCH, Mrs. C. H., 41 Downleaze, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

Fripp, W. D., 111 Pembroke load, Clifton, Bristol. 

Fry, A. M., 8 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 

Fry, CLAUDE BasiIL, Hannington Hall, Highworth, Wiltshire. 


*Fryer, Alfred C., Ph.D., and M.A. Leipsic, F8.A., 13 Eaton Crescent, 


Clifton, Bristol. 
FRYER, Miss GERTRUDE A., 13 Eaton Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 
FYFFE, EDWARD WATHEN, Trullwell, Box, Stroud, Glos. 
Fyrre, Miss G. I., Trullwell, Box, Stroud, Glos. 


GARDINER, J., The Elms, Rudgeway, Bristol. 

GEDGE, Miss A. K., 12 Montpellier Grove, Cheltenham. 

GEORGE, Cu. W., 51 Hampton Road, R dland, Bristol. 

Gibbs, H. Martin, Barrow Court, Flax Bourton, Bristol. 

GisBs, Lt.-CoL. THE Rr. Hon. Georce A., P.C., M.P., D.L., 
Tyntesfield, Bristol. 

GILBERT, W. N., 16 Claremont Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 

GILEs, E. V., The Firs, near Dursley, Glos. 

GILL, H. W. C., 144 Newbridge Road, St. Anne’s Park, Bristol. 

GiLLesPy, Mrs. E. R., Manor House, Ashleworth, Gloucester. 

GLENNIE, F. G., 33 Pembroke Road, Bristol. 

GLOUCESTER, THE Rr. REv. THE BisHop or, The Palace, Gloucester. 


*GLOUCESTER, THE VERY KEv. THE DEAN of, F.S.A., The Deanery, 


Gloucester. (Chairman of Council). 


*GODFREY, F. W., The Cross House, Tewkesbury. 
*GOLDINGHAM, H., Innocks, North Nibley, Wotton-under-ldge. 


GOODALL, Rev. Canon R. W., 19 Elmdale Road, Tyndall’s Park, 
Bristol. 

GouGu, A. R., F.R.I.B.A., Compton Lodge, 98 Hampton Road, 
Bristol. 

GouGu, W., Nore Marsh, Wootton Bassett, Wilts. 

GRAHAME, Miss M., 21 Cornwallis Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

Gray, B. C., Northend, High Street, Tewkesbury. 

GRIFFITHS, JOHN S., M.R.C.S. Eng., Redland Park House, Redland, 
Bristol. 

GRIFFITHS, MARTIN, 24 Broad Street, Bristol. 

Grosvenor, Wilshaw W., M.4., M.D., Denmark Road, Gloucester. 

ncteneoe: P. G. J.. M.A., D.S.0., M.C., Ivywell, Stoke Bishop, 
Bristol. 


Io 


GUISE, SIR ANSELM, BaART., Elmore Court, Gloucester. 

Gummer, Horace, Herbert Lodge, Cotham Park, Bristol. 

Gurney, W. GERALD, LL.B., 12 Wellington Square, Cheltenham. 
Gwynn, J. CROWTHER, The Old Vicarage, Horsley, Nailsworth. 
Gwynn, CaPTain H. N., 3 All Saints’ Court, Exchange, Bristol. 
HAINEs, J. W., Midhurst, Hucclecote, Gloucester. 

HALL, IRVING VINCENT, B.A., 148 Fishponds Road, Eastville, Bristol. 
HANNAM-CLaRK, T., 4 Lansdown Place, Cheltenham. 

Harding, Rev. Canon John Taylor, M.A., Pentwyn, Monmouth. 
HARDING, Miss E. M., Bower Ashton, near Bristol. 

Harpy, Major C. C , 13 Westbury Park, Bristol 
HARGREAVES-MAWDSLEY, R. H., 80 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
HARLEY, Epw. Mortimer, 4 Harley Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


*HARMER, W. SCOTFORD, Rivercourt, Cirencester. 


Harris, G. F., 23 Malvern Road, Gloucester. 

Harris, H. Etwin, B.A., M.B. (Cantab.), F.R.C.S. Eng., 13 Lansdown 
Place, Clifton, Bristol. . 

Harris, ARTHUR, Gables, Churchdown, Gloucester. 

HARRIS-BuRLAND, J. B., B.A. Oxon, Lyons Close, Pevensey, Sussex. 

HARTLAND, ERNEST, M.A., F.S.A., Hardwick Court, Chepstow (Hon 
Member). 

HARTLAND, E. Sipney, LL.D., D.Litt., F.S.A., 13 Alexandra Road, 
Gloucester. (Hon. Member). 

HARVEY, WILLIAM H., 29 Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham. 

HARWARD, Miss M. F., Halcyon Club, 14 Cork Street, London, W. (1). 

Hawker, H. E., Bank House, Regent Street, Stonehouse, Glos. 

Hawkins, J. G., Batford, near Cheltenham. 

Hayes, H. C., Coombe House, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

HEALING, S. H., F.R.I.B.A., Spring Bottom, Charlton Kings, Chelten- 
ham. 

HEpDGEs, Mrs. E. M. Bourne, The Dingle, Upper Slaughter, Glos. 

HERAPATH, Mayor Howarp M., 2 St. John’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Herbert, Arthur Grenville, Paradise House, Painswick, Stroud. 

Herbert, W. Hawkins, Paradise House, Painswick, Stroud. 

HeErpMan, D. W., 32 Tennyson Road, Cheltenham. 

HickiinG, H. T., Lloyds Bank House, Dursley, Glos. 

Hicks, Miss G. E., Cotswold House, Park Road, Gloucester. 

Hicocins, Henry, Willsbridge House, Bristol. 

Hiacs, W. N., South Lee, Bury St. Edmunds. 

HicuamM, E. J. G., 

HIGNETT, GEOFFREY, Hodshill Hall, South Stoke, Bath. 

HIGNETT, Mrs. GEOFFREY, Hodshill Hall, South Stoke, Bath. 

Hit, Mrs. BurRow, Clifton Wood House, Clifton, Bristol. 

Hitt, W. Norton, 23 Carnarvon Road, Bristol. 

Hitt, HEDLEY, M.D., 101 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Hirst, Francis J., M.A., Bampton, Oxon. 

Hirst, H.C. M.,, A.R.I-BA., 36 Henleaze Gardens, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol. 

HoBartT-Bikp, W., Hotel Curtis, Cheltenham. 
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Holford, Lieut.-Col. Sir G. L., K.C.V.0., c/o D. Lindsay, Esq., Estate 
Office, Tetbury, Glos. 

Hows, J. M., C.S.I., Nubie House, Lansdown, Cheltenham. 

Hopz-Epwarps, Mrs., Wharton Lodge, near Ross, Herefordshire. 

Horper, P. Morey, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 5 Arlington Street, St. 
James’s, S.W. (1). 

Horg, Mrs. A. H., 22 Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham. 

HornBy, Miss Beatrix, Chalford Hill, Stroud. 

HovuGutTon, F.T.S.,M.A., F.S.A., F.G.S., 188 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

HouSsEHOLD, H. W., M.A., Red Gables, Charlton Lane,Cheltenham. 

HowELt, Jas. H., 118 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

HowELlL, Miss M. E. C., 32 Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W. (1). 

Huppe_n, W. E. C., 125 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Hunter, A. A., Devonshire House, Montpellier Drive, Cheltenham 


*Hurry, A. E., Hempsted Court, Gloucester. 


Hutton, Miss H. M., The Manor, Dursley, Gloucester. 
Hutton, Mrs. STAMFORD, Harescombe Grange, Gloucester. 


*HyYETT, Sir F. A., Painswick House, Stroud, Glos. (Hon. Member), 


Ires, Mrs. E. A., 27 Beaufort Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

IRWIN, Rev. W. M., D.D., Kingswood Rectory, Wotton-under-Edge. 
Isacke, Miss, Stratford Abbey College, Stroud, Glos. 

Ivens, H. P., 18 Alexandra Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


Jackman, J. C., Breadstone, nr. Berkeley. 

James, WALTER, Avongrove, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 

JeFrFcoaT, Rev. R., M.A., 5 Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 

JENKINS, EpGar J., Wallcroft, Durdham Park, Bristol. 

JenKs, Epwarp, D.C.L., LL.B., M.A., 19 Campden Hill Road, 
Kensington, W. (8). 

JENNER-FustT, Rev. DENTON, M.A., Hill Vicarage, Falfield, Glos. 


*JENNER-FusT, HERBERT, M.A., Hill Court, Falfield, Glos. 
* JEUNE, Cot. E. B., D.L., Whaddon Manor, Gloucester. 


Jzuune, Mrs. E. B., Whaddon Manor, Gloucester. 

Jounson, Miss H. T., Ellesmere Lodge, The Park, Cheltenham. 

Jounston, Miss G. L. Keith, c/o R. Candlish Henderson, Esq., K.C., 
64 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh. 

JOHNSTONE-VauGHAN, W. J., The Old Kectory, Wotton, Gloucester 


*JonEsS, AVERAY N., 50 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


Jones, Miss Lilian B., Foxfield, Lechlade, Glos. 


*JonES, REv. Canon R. C. S., The Vicarage, Fairford, Glos. 


Jones, Walter H., M.A., Morgan Hall, Fairford, Glos. 
JupDGE, FREDERICK, 159 Cheltenham Road, Bristol. 


Karn, CyRiL, Berkeley Street, Gloucester. 

KrELY, Rev. A. W. J., M.A., Greystones, Minchinhampton, Glos. 
KEELY, Mrs., Greystones, Minchinhampton, Glos. 

KELLEY, Rev. W.5., M.A., Woodmancote Court, Dursley, Glos. 
KENDALL, E. W., Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos. 
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KERR, Miss ETHEL M., Rosemount, Greenock, Scotland. 

*Kerr, Lr.-Cot. Russet J., B.A., The Haie, Newnham-on-Severn. 
KEYSER, CHAS. E., M.A., F.S.A., Aldermaston Court, near Reading. 
KinGc, Mrs. HuBErT, Newmarket Court, Nailsworth, Glos. 

Kine, H. J. H., Newmarket Court, Nailsworth, Glos. 
KNOWLES, HENRY, Egerton House, The Spa, Gloucester. 

*KNOwWLES, W. H., F.S.A., Well Close, Lansdown Parade, Cheltenham. 
Lams, T.S., LL.B., St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 

LAMBERT, UVEDALE, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., South Park Farm, 
Blechingley, Surrey. 

LANGHORNE, W. H., College Cottage, Chalford, Stroud. 

LANGLEY-SMItTH, W., Wotton Hill House, Gloucester. 

Lawson, V. A., St. Ringers, Cirencester. 

LEACH, RICHARD ERNEST, M.A., Fairview, Painswick, Stroud 

LEGH-SMITH, W. H., The Council House, Bristol. 

*LEIGHTON, W., 7 Kensington Place, Clifton, Bristol (Secretary for Bristol) 

LEONARD, PROFESSOR GEORGE H., M.A., 1 Prince’s Buildings, Clifton, 
Bristol. . 

LeErHAM, Miss H., Rosemount, Greenock, Scotland. 

LEvy-LANGFIELD, A., 12 Whiteladies Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

LEWARNE, Dr. F., Stone Croft, Cricklade, Wiltshire. 

LEWARNE, Mrs. M. P., Stone Croft, Cricklade, Wiltshire. 

Lewis, ARCHIBALD M., 14 Tyndalls Park Road, Bristol. 

Lewis, W. J., 13 Henleaze Road, Durdham Down, Bristol 

LISTER, GEORGE, Underhill House, Dursley, Glos. 

LisTER, Sir R. Ashton, The Towers, Dursley. 

LittLe, E. P., Whitemoor, Amberley, Stroud, Glos. 

Little, F. A.. Atcombe Court, Woodchester, Stroud, Glos 

LITTLEDALE, COL., Ravenhurst, Cheltenham 

LITTLEDALE, T. A RK., Wiltondale, Ross-on-Wye. 

Liverpool, Rt. Hon. the Earl of, Kirkham Abbey, Yorkshire 

LLoYbD-BAKER, CoL. A. B., Devonshire House, Cheltenham. 

Lobbett, A. J. R., Henbury Hill, Bristol. 

Locock, H. T., 4 Clifton Park, Clifton, Bristol. 

Lonc, CoL. WILLIAM, C.M.G., Newton House, Clevedon. 

LONGFIELD, LIEuT.-CoL. W. E., The Manor House, Arlington, Bibury, 
Glos. 

LONGFIELD, Mrs. W. E., The Manor House, Arlington, Bibury, Glos. 

LOVEGROVE, E. W., F.S.A., Ruthin School, N. Wales. 

Lowson, J. G. F., Quarwood, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 

Luce, Rev. C. E., St. Nicholas Vicarage, Park Road, Gloucester. 

LuKE, F. C., 2 Downleaze, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 

Lyppown, F. S., 5 Beaufort Road, Clifton, Bristol 

LysaGutT, W. R., Castleford, Chepstow. 


McARTHUR, REv. C., M.A., Strathdurn, Cheltenham. 
MACKENZIE, L. S., 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 

Mackinlay, Mrs. H. M., Bencombe House, Uley, Glos. 
MapDan, Miss Ep1tH H., 13 College Green, Gloucester. 
MapcgE, WALTER H., LL.B., 34 Brunswick Road, Gloucester. 
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Matcoutm, L. W. G., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 1 Royal York Crescent, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

MANSELL, JAMES, B.A., Mirfield House, Churchdown, Gloucester. 
MARGETSON, JACK, Brightside, Stroud, Glos. 

MARLING, STANLEY, Littleworth House, Amberley, Glos. 
MARMONT, B. P., Windsoredge House, Inchbrook, Stroud, Glos, 
MARSHALL, Mrs. F. E., Inglewood, Eldorado Road, Cheltenham. 
MARSHALL, GEORGE, The Manor House, Breinton, Hereford. 
MARSLAND, ELLIS, 32 Camberwell Grove, London, S.E. (5). 
*MaRTIN, A. TRICE, M.A., F.S.A., 11 Vyvyan Terrace, Clifton, Bristol 
MaRTIn, G. PALLISER, 107 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
MarRTIn, Dr. J. M., The Tower House, Pittville Circus, Cheltenham. 
MartTIn, R. HOLLanp, F.S.A., Overbury Court, Tewkesbury. 
MATTHEWS, F. H., The Pools, Broadway. 

MATTHEWS, Mrs. F. H., The Pools, Broadway. 

MATTHEWS, H. Norton, M.A., 7 Miles Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
MATTHEWS, HarRo_pD E., Nore Road, Portishead, Bristol. 
MATTHEWS, T. G., Newport Towers, Berkeley. 

Meredith, W. L., 2 Vistla Cottage, Penllyne, Cowbridge, Glam. 
METCALFE, T. T. S., Claydon House, Lechlade. 

METFORD, LT.-Co.t. F. K. S., O.B.E., Fox Elms, Matson, Gloucester. 
MICHELL, GEORGE B., Frampton-on-Severn, Glos. 

Miles, P. Napier, Kingsweston, near Bistol. 

MILLBourN, A. R., M.A., Colston’s School, Stapleton, Bristol. 

MILLs, REv. C. C., D.D., The Rectory, Dursley. 

Mitis, H. HAMILTON, Sudgrove House, Cirencester 

Moffatt, H. C., Hamptworth Lodge, nr. Salisbury. 

MoFFaATT, Mrs., Goodrich Court, Ross. 

MoorgE, T. W., Battledown, Tewkesbury. 

Moore, Rev. W. E., M.A., Randwick Vicarage, Glos. 

Mor ey, L. J., 6 Gordon Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Morris, Miss H., 6 Beaufort Buildings, Gloucester. 

MoTTRaM, Miss M. U., Lemsford, Leckhampton Road, Cheltenham. 
Murray, Dr. R. W., Briarfield, Churchdown, Gloucester. 
*Mynors, Rev. A. B., M.A., Kempsford Vicarage, Fairford, Glos. 


NaYLor, Rev. H. S., 6 Montpellier Villas, Cheltenham. 
NEWMAN, HERBERT, Rockness, Nailsworth, Glos. 

NEwMAN, Miss H. M., Sutton House, Howard St., Gloucester. 
NORGROVE, WALTER, 22 Alma Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

NorRRIS, HERBERT E., The Market Place, Cirencester. 


*OaTLEY, G. H., F.R.I.B.A., Church House, Clifton, Bristol. 
OLIVER, Mrs. E. J., The Mansells, Minety, Malmesbury. 
*OMAN, SIR C. W.C., K.B.E., M.P., M.A., M.B.A., F.S.A., Frewin Hall, 
Oxford. 
ORMEROD, Miss A. M., Highfield House, Stonehouse, Glos. 
OsMonpD, A. Victor, 15 Bridge Street, Bristol. 
OVERBURY, THOs., F.R.I.B.A., Doric House, St. Mark’s, Cheltenham. 


T909 
1902 
1903 
1920 


Igt2 
1908 
192! 
1924 
1913 
1903 
1905 
1920 
1924 
1920 
1922 


1920 
1907 
19IO 
IQI9Q 
IgIQ 
I9IQ 
1905 
1912 
1883 
1924 
1923 
Ig2t 
1923 
1920 
IQII 
1915 
I9IQ 
1886 
I9gIQ 
1925 


1920 
1922 
1922 
1923 
1913 
1913 
1919 
1920 
1925 
1920 
I9gI9Q 
1904 
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Pappison, R: O., Bownham, Stroud, Glos. 
Page, Arthur W., 2 Bristol Chambers, St. Nicholas Street, Bristol. 
Paine, A. E. W., 6 Wellington Square, Cheltenham. 
PAINTER, BrIG.-GEN. A. C., C.M.G., Hambrook House, Charlton Kings, 
Glos. 
Palmer, Albert J., Fairford Park, Fairford, Glos. 
Parker. George, M.A., M.D., 14 Pembroke load, Clifton, Bristol. 
PaRKER, H. A. M, M.A. (Cantab), 3 Blenheim Road, Redland, Bristol. 
Parr, Lapy, Uplands, Minchinhampton, Glos. 
Parry, Miss Edith, Witton Villa, Droitwich. 
Parsons, H. F., M.R.C S.Iéng., The Heath, Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol 
Pavey, Miss ALICE, 12 The Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. 
Pavey-Smith, G. H , The Hollies, Nai'sworth. 
Pearce, Miss G. M., Oakleigh, Lansdown, Cheltenham. 
PeEarRCE, H. A., Silverdale, Hucclecote, Gloucester. 
PEARCE, WALTER T., Melville Lodge, Graham Road, Weston-super- 
Mare. 
*PENBERTHY, MAJOR JOHN, Dean Hall, Newnham, Glos. 
*Penley, R. H., B.A., Rockstowes, Uley, Glos. 
PENNY, REv. L. P., Diocesan Church House, Gloucester. 
PERCIVAL, Miss A, M., Frampton Court, Frampton Cotterell 
PeRcIVAL, Mrs. D. K., Whitehall, Pembroke, S. Wales. 
PERCIVAL, Mrs. Puiytip, Kidlington, Oxon. 
PERRY, Miss M. P., 13 Trelawney Road, Cotham, Bristol. 
PHILLIPPs, Miss I, O., Picton House, Broadway, Worcs. 
Pitcairn, Rev. D. Lee, M.A., 1 Laura Place, Bath. 
PITCHER. SYDNEY, College Court, Gloucester. 
Pitt, W. PEPPERELL, Orchard House, Bristol. 
Pootg, A. L., M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Poo_e, REv. Gorpon H., B.A., Quinton Vicarage, Stratford-on-Avon. 
PooLry, HENRy, 5 Seafield, South Road, Weston-super-Mare. 
*Powell, A. Cecil, The Hermitage, Weston-super-Mare. 
*Pricr, Rees, F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot., Bannits, Broadway, Worcestershire. 
Price, W. R., B.A., F.L.S., 61 Montague Square, W. (1). 
*PRITCHARD, JOHN E., F.S.A., 22 St. John’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
PRITCHARD, O. W. Mostyn, Isle of Ithé, North Nibley, Glos 
PRITCHARD, REv. W.G., M. A., 6 Palace Yard, Gloucester. 


RADCLIFFE, H. S., Ulcombe Lodge, Saltford, Bath. 

RAIKES, T. A., Talbots End, Cromhall, Glos. 

RANGER, GILBERT ©., Coln Rogers, Bibury, Glos, 

RankIN, H.C. R., Bryngwyn, Hereford. 

RatciirF, Miss C, LILian, O.B.E., Southam de la Bere, Prestbury, Glos 
RaTcLirF, Miss PHYLLIS, Southam de la Bere, Prestbury, Glos. 
RAWLINS, J. E., Syston Court, Mangotsfield, Bristol. 
RAYNER-Woop, Mrs., Old Colwall, Malvern. 

RENTON, J. HALL, F.S.A., Rowfold Grange, Billingshurst, Sussex. 
REYNARDSON, H. F. Brrcu, Rudge Hill House, nr. Stroud 
Ricarpo, Lt.-Co.. H. G., Gatcombe, Minchinhampton. 
RICHARDSON, FRANK, 5 Percival Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


1923 
1909 
1893 


1923 
1916 
1922 
1923 
1919 
1923 
1914 
I9I4 
1923 


1904 
1909 
1921 
19OI 
19I9 
1914 
1920 


1920 
1923 


1919 
1919 
1920 
1923 
1923 
1919 
1922 
1923 
1897 
1876 
1876 
IQI4 
1920 
1921 
1919 
1901 
1881 


1924 
I9I9g 
1922 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1925 
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RipLeEY Mrs. JouHN, Witcomte Park, nr. Gloucester. 

Rrxon, W. A., Turkdean Manor, Northleach, Glos. 

Robbins, Rev. John, 24 Sheffield Terrace, Campden Hill, London, 
W. (8). 

RoBeErts, Miss A. M., Applegarth, Bussage, Stroud. 

ROBERTS, REv. Epwarp, Fairseat, Sedlescombe Road, St. Leonards. 

RoBeErts, J. O., Rikenel, Glcucester. 

RosBerts, T. H., 16 Alexandra Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

ROBERTSON, REv. J. H., Syston Rectory, Mangotsfield, Bristol. 

RoBinson, ARNOLD W., 47 Downleaze, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

ROBINSON, FOSTER G., Goldney House, Clifton Hill, Bristol. 

ROBINSON, HAROLD G., Cote, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Robinson, Rev. L. M., 8.T.D., D.C.L., Philadelphia Divinity School, 
U.S.A. 

Rosinson, W. G., Parklands, Stonehouse, Glos. 

ROGERS, T. PERCIVAL, Friezewood, Rudgeway, Bristol. 

RoMNEY, Mrs. F. W., Waveridge, Malvern. 

Roper, Miss I. M., F.L.S., 4 Woodfield Road, Redland, Bristol. 

Rostyn, H. E., The Red Lodge, Park Row, Bristol. 

Rupp, Miss M. A., Woodlands, Bussage, Stroud, Glos. 

RupbGE, Dr. C. K., L.R.C.P.Lond., 145 Whiteladies Road, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

*RUSHFORTH, G. McN., M.A., F.S.A., Riddlesden, Malvern Wells. 
RUSSELL, S. B., Tower Close, Snowshill, Broadway. 


SAGE, FrepeEric S., Carnanton, Julian Road, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
SALMON, CAPT. H. PomEroy, Tockington Manor, nr. Bristol. 
SANDERS, T. E., The Close, Minchinhampton, Glos. 
Sandys, Lady, Whitecroft, Nailsworth, Stroud, Glos. 
SANIGAR, W., 205 Avon Vale Road, Barton Hill, Bristol. 
Scott, CHARLES T., Ampney St. Peter, Cirencester. 
Scott, W.S., M.D., Great Haywood, Stafford. 
SERIONNE, G. DE, St. Kenelm’s Cottage, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 
Sessions, Herbert, Quedgeley Court, Gloucester. 
*Sewell, Edward C., Foss Lodge, Cirencester. 
SHaAw, J. E., M.B., 23 Caledonia Place, Clifton, Bristol. (Glos. 
SHERWOOD-HALE, THoMAS Epwarp, Alderley, Wotton-under-Edge, 
SHERBORNE, RIGHT Hon. Lorp, Sherborne House, Northleach. 
SHERBORNE, Lapy, Sherborne House, Northleach. 
SHIRLEY, S. A., Drinagh, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 
SHUTE, Mrs., 10 Ashley Gardens, S.W. (1) 
*SIMPSON, J. J., 51 Downs Park West, Bristol. (Vice-Chairman of the 
Council, and Hon. Meeting Secretary). 
SINCLAIR, JOHN, C.B.E., M.D., M.R.C.P., The Hotel Curtis, Cheltenham. 
SINNOTT, COLONEL E. S., C.M.G., Tuffley Grange, Gloucester. 
SIVETER, Mrs., The Sheephouse, Tuffley, Gloucester. 
SMART, R. A., Rose Mede, Heathville Road, Gloucester. 
SMITH, CANON H. M., D.D., M.A., 8 College Green, Gloucester. 
SmiTH, REv. J. OuTRAM, M.A., 8 College Green, Gloucester. 
SMITH, LEONARD, 5 Downs Park East, Bristol. 


1880 
1925 
1902 
1902 
TQIO 
1903 
1923 
IQI2 
1920 
1890 
1906 
1922 
IQI9Q 
1925 
I9I9Q 
1921 
1902 
IQII 
1924 


1924 
1914 
1914 
IQIQ 


IQOI 
1924 
I9IO 
1921 
1918 
IQI! 
IQII 
1918 
IQII 


I9IO 
1922 


1900 
1923 
1923 
1898 
1919 
1923 
1919 
1913 
1925 
1922 


1922 
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SmiItH, RIcHarD Henry, Woodchester House, Stroud, Glos, 

SMITH, T. GRAvES, Aldreth, Stonehouse, Glos. 

SMITHIN, J. A., Cooper’s Hill, Brockworth, Gloucester, 

SouTar, J. G., M.B., 20 Royal Parade, Cheltenham. 

Soyres, B. DE, 1 Hurle Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

SPOFFORTH, FAIRFAX, 21 Belgrave lItoad, Clifton, Bristol. 

StTaGG, WILLIAM, Brislington Vicarage, Bristol. 

Stanton, A. W., Field Place, Stroud, Glos. 

STEADMAN, VINCENT, 15 Belvedere Road, Bristol. 

STEPHENS, ALBERT J., c/o John Stephens, Ltd., Gloucester. 

STEVENS, Mrs., Springhill, Nailsworth, Glos. 

Stock, Mrs. M. S. McMurrouGu, Stoatshill, Uley, Glos. 

STONE, G. F., 18 Logan Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 

STONE, H. SLATER, F.J.1., 22 Duchess Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

STROUD, J. S. G. W., The Mythe, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

STROuD, L. L., High Street, Tewkesbury, 

STURGE, THEODORE, Meadow Cottage, Winscombe, Somerset. 

SULLIVAN, REv. PonsonBy M., Rangeworthy Vicarage, Bristol. 

SuLLy, HERBERT T., M.I.E.E., Woodrange, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. 

SuLLY, Mrs. HERBERT T., Woodrange, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

SUVERKROP, Miss E. A., Braeside, Symonds Yat, Ross. 


*SwYNNERTON, REV. C., F.S.A., The Old House, Burleigh, nr. Stroud. 


SYKES, ROBERT, 3 Gloucester Row, Clifton, Bristol. 


Taylor, Edmund J., Town Clerk, The Council House, Bristol. 

TAYLor, Mrs. Hitpa P., 19 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 

TaYLor, L. GoopENouGH, M.A., 19 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 

TayYLor, W. J. P., 24 Clarendon Road, Redland, Bristol. 

TERRY, H. Carrns, M.B., Hampden House, Barton St., Gloucester. 

TEESDALE, Miss F. H., Whitminster House, Stonehouse. 

THATCHER, Wo. G., Lynwood, Brislington, Bristol. 

Tuomas, H. Russet, Heneage Court, Falfield, Glos 

Thomas, J. Henry, 2 Wedderburn House, Wedderburn Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. (3). 

Tuomas, W. K., 4 Hillside, Cotham Hill, Bristol. 

THompson, Prof. A. Hamitton, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., 1 De Grey 
Terrace, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 

THompson, Mrs., Endclitfe, Henbury, Bristol. 

THORPE, Capt. W. JARRATT, Gransmore, Hucclecote, Gloucester. 

TuHorPE, Mrs. A. L. T., Gransmore, Hucclecote, Gloucester. 

Tinson, C. J., The Cleevelands, Marle Hill, Cheltenham. 

TiTLEY, W. A., Wynton Lodge, Durdham Park, Bristol 

Ton, JAMES N., Dryleaze, Wotton-under-Edge. 

Topp, R. H., 4 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

TRAFFORD, G. R., B.A., Hill Court, Ross. 

Trew, Haro._np F., L.R.I.B.A., County Chambers, Gloucester. 

TrYE, Capt J. H.,, C.B.E., R.N., The Grotto, Leckhampton, 
Cheltenham. 

TryeE, C. B., Addingham House, Westville Road, Ilkley, Yorks. 


IgoI 
1905 
1913 
1921 
1923 
1919 
1921 
1909 
1g2I 


IQO4 
I9I9 
1903 
IQI9Q 
Igo! 
I9Itg 
1924 
1906 
IQI3 


IQI2 
1897 
1924 
1923 


1914 
1876 


1919 


1913 
1923 
1902 
1920 
I9I9Q 
1902 
1904 


Igo! 
1923 


1923 
1906 


1920 
1913 
1903 
1921 
1901 
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TRYON, STEPHEN, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 

TUBBsS, STANLEY W., Ellerncroft, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. 
TucxkeEtT, Mrs. F. F.. Frenchay, Bristol. 

TuckeETT, J. E.S., M.A. (Cantab.), 12 Belvedere Road, Redland, Bristol. 
TuckeETT, R. C., 26 Orchard Street, Bristol. 

TURNER, A., Dunkirk Manor House, Amberley, Glos. 

Twiaces, H. W., 51 Woodstock Road, Redland, Bristol. 

TWINING, LLEWELLIN, 68 Woodstock Road, Bristol. 
TYRWHITTI-WALKER, COL. J., 21 Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham. 


VALE, Hy., 16 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton 

VASSALL, H. G., Oldbury Court, Fishponds, nr, Bristol. 
Vaughan-Hughes, Gerald M., Wyelands, Chepstow. 

VEAL, REv. THomas, Stone Vicarage, Falfield, Glos. 

VeaseEY, Rev. A. H., The Cottage, Hampnett, Northleach, Glos. 
VEREY, Rev. C. H. | Gwyntfa, Painswick, Stroud. 

Vestey, Hon. Samuel, Stowell Park, Gloucester. 

Vickers, Kenneth H., University College, Southampton. 
VYNER-ELLIS, MRS. G.. Minsterworth Court, Gloucester. 


WADE, FREDERICK TAYLOR, 38 Apsley Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Wait, Lt. -Col H. W. K., 2 Worcester Villas, Clifton, Bristol. 
WALKER, Emery, F.S.A., Daneway House, nr. Cirencester. 
WALKER, Miss M. S., B. A. (Lond.) Merlinhaven Lodge, Wotton-under- 
Edge, Glos. 
WALLER, Miss Epitn, Phoenix House, Stroud, Glos. 
*WALLER, F. W., F.R.I.B.A., 17 College Green, Gloucester. 
WAL_LeER, LiEvuT.-CoL. N. H., M.C., M.A., L.R.1.B.A., 17 College Green, 
Gloucester. 
Watton, T. C. H., 18 West Park, Clifton, Bristol. 
Warp, F. W., Willow Lodge, Hempsted, Gloucester. 
Warp, H. W., 105 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
WARREN, ROBERT HALL, Coniston, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
WARREN, Mrs. ROBERT HALL, Coniston, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol 
WATERMAN, A. N., M.A., c/o National Provincial Bank, Guildford. 
Watson, Epw. Jas., D. Litt., F.R.Hist.Soc., F.R.S.L., 12 John Street, 
Bristol. 
WatTson-WIL.iaMs, P., M.D., 2 Rodney Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
Watt, Miss K., c/o G. Currie, Esq., Fernyside House, Gilmerton, 
Midlothian. 
Watts, Rev. A., L.Th., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Yew Tree Villa, Tuffley, 
Gloucester. 
*Way, Lewis J. U., F.S.A., F.B.G.S., aé Woodleigh, Leigh Woods, 
Clifton, Bristol. 
WEATHERHEAD, Mrs., Harborne, Sydenham Road South, Cheltenham. 
WEBB, HERBERT B., Rose Villa, Talbot Road, Brislington, Bristol. 
WEsB, W. E., ee and Counties Bank, Bristol. 
WELLINGTON, C. P., Saintbury, Broadway, Worcs. 
*WELLS, CHARLES, F, J.I., 134, Cromwell Road, St. Andrew’s Park, 
Bristol. 


1904 
Ig21 
Ig2I 
1922 
1913 
1920 
Ig19 
1925 
1922 
1920 
I9I9Q 
Ig21 
IQI9Q 
1922 
1914 
1904 
1892 


1g2I 
1902 


1924 
1923 
1924 
I9ol 
1920 
1920 
IQIQ 
1899 


1914 
IQOI 


1888 
1923 
1914 
1898 
1898 
IQ9I5 
1903 


1922 
1876 
1899 
1922 


1920 
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WELLS, C. CourTENAY, 7 Brunswick Road, Gloucester, 
WEL1s, ARTHUR E., Westbury Lodge, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
WELLS, Mrs. K. H. F., Westburv Lodge, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
WerE, Miss D. J., 13 Holmesyrove Road, Westbury, Bristol. 
West, Rev. G. H., D.D, 48 Park Road, Gloucester. 
WETHERED, Miss M. L., 97 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
WETHERED, Mrs. A., Energlyn, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
WHATLEY, NorMaAn, M.A., Clifton College, Bristol. 
Wuite, C. H., A.R.I.B.A., to St. John St., Bristol. 
White, J. B., M.A., 109 Queen's Koad, Clifton, Bristol. 
White, Samuel, Dorset House, Clifton, Bristol. 
WHITEMAN, W. W., Court House, Wotton, Gloucester. 
WhuitTLey, H. S. B., Western Lawn, St. George’s Road, Cheltenham 
WILDER, Mrs. A, M., Glencairn, Lansdown, Cheltenham. 
WILkIn, L., M.A., B.C., 46 London Road, Gloucester. 
WIvLkins, Rev. H. J., D.D., Westbury-on-Trym Vicarage, Bristol. 
WILKINSON, REV. LEONARD, B.A., Ozleworth Rectory, Wotton-under- 
Edge, Glos. 
WILLIAMS, C. F., Hayes Lodge, Sydenham Road, Cheltenham. 
WILLIAMS, THos. WeEBs8, B.A., Woolcombe St. Mary’s, Uplyme, nar. 
Lyme Regis. 
WILLs, Miss, Burwalls, Leigh Woods, Bristol. 
WILLs, Mrs. A. S. H., Achers, Woodchester, Glos. 
WILLs, ADMIRAL C. S., Achers, Woodchester, Glos. 
WILLs, Sir G. A., Bart., LL.D., Burwalls, Leigh Woods, Bristol. 
WI ts, J. B., F.R.I.BA., 15 Orchard Street, Bristol. 
Wits, T. THORNTON, I9 Belgrave Road, Tyndalls Park, Bristol. 
WILsuireE, F. A., Albion Chambers, Bristol. 
Winchester, The Very Rev. the Dean of, D.D., The Deanery, 
Winchester. 
WINTERBOTHAM, HERBERT B., Ashmead House, Dursley, Glos. 
Wise, WILLIAM HENRY, 31 Henleaze Gardens, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. 
*WITCHELL, E. NorTHAM, Upper Birches, Stroud, Glos. 
WITCHELL, M. E. NortHam, Upper Birches, Stroud, Glos. 
Witts, Major E. F. B., D.S.O., The Manor, Upper Slaughter, Glos. 
Wollaston, G. H., M.A., Flax Bourton, Bristol. 
Wollaston, Mrs., Flax Bourton, Bristol. 
*Woop, W.B., F.R.I.B.A., Avenue Cottage, Barnwood, Gloucester. 
WRIGHT, JNO. ALFRED, C.E., 60 Churchways Avenue, Horfield, 
Bristol. 
WynTER, ANDREW E., M.D., 26 Oakfield Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


YABBIcoM, Cou. T. H., C.E., 23 Oakfield Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Youna, C. E. Barinc, Daylesford House, Kingham, Oxon. 
Young, R. Pilkington, Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos. 
ZEALAND, Dr. L., Ashleydyat, 85 Ashley Road, Bristol. 


[645] 


1908 
1884 


IQIO 
1918 
1887 
I9IQ 
1898 


1917 
1898 
1889 
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1883 
1918 
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I9I9 
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192! 
1925 


1925 
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1920 
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SUBSCRIBING LIBRARIES AND SOCIETIES. 


Bath Reference Library. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, c/o Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton 
Kent & Co., 31 Paternoster Row, E.C. (4) 

Bingham Public Library, Cirencester. 

Birmingham Reference Library. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Bristol Reference Library. 

British Museum, c/o B. F. Stevens and Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, 

W.C. (2) 

Cambridge University Library 

Cheltenham College, Cheltenham. 

Cheltenham Public Library. 

Chicago University Library, c/o B. F. Stevens and Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. (2) 

Clifton College Library. 

Coventry Public Library. 

Gloucester High School for Girls. 

Gloucester Public Library. 

Guildhall Library, King Street, London, E.C. (2) 

Harvard College, U.S.A., c/o E. G, Allen & Son, Ltd., 14 Grape Street, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. (2) 

Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Library, Oxford. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Penn., c/o. B. F. Stevens and Brown, 
4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. (2) 

Hereford Public Library 

John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Lincoln’s Inn Library, W.C. (2) 

Liverpool Public Library. 

London Library, 12 St. James’ Square, S.W. (r) 

Malvern Public Library. 

Manchester Reference Library. 

Marling School, Stroud, Glos. 

Michigan University, Ann Arbor, c/o Sotheran & Co., 140 Strand, 
W.C. (2) 

National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

New Noa ee c/o B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
W.C. (2) 

Newberry Library, Chicago, c/o B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. (2) 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, U.S.A., c/o Messrs. 
B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. (2) 

Prussian State Library, c/o A. Asher and Co., Behrenstrasse, 17, 
Berlin, W. (8) 

Public Record Office, c/o H.M. Stationery Office, Books Section, 
Princes Street, Westminster, S.W. (1) 

Society of Merchant Venturers, Bristol. 

Staple Hill Public Library, Bristol. 
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1909 
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Stroud Public Library. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (The Keeper of the Library), South 
Kensington, S.W. (7) 

Wisconsin Historical Society, c/o H. Sotheran & Co., 140 Strand, 
W.C. (2) 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., c/o E. G. Allen 
& Son, 12 Grape Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. (2) 
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Societies Erchbangthg Transactions. 


The Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London, W. (rt) 


The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National Museum of 
Antiquities, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries (Ireland), 63 Merrion Square, 
Dublin. 

The Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
19 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. (1) 

The British Archwological Association, c/o C. W. F. Goss, 
Bishopsgate Institute, London, E.C. (2) 


The British School at Rome, c/o The Librarian, Valle Giulia, 
Rome, 51. 

The Birmingham and Midland Institute, Archxological Section, 
Birmingham. 

The Cambrian Archeological Association, Hon. Sec., Rev. Canon 
Fisher, Cefn Vicarage, St. Asaph. 


The Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Museum of Archzology, 
Downing Street, Cambridge. 


The Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society and Field Club, 
Hon. Sec., G. E. Evans, 5 Quay Street, Carmarthen. 


The Chester and North Wales Archzological and Historic Society, 
Hon. Librarian, Grosvenor Museum, Chester. 


The Royal Institute of Cornwall, Museum, Truro, Cornwall. 
The Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club, Hon. Librarian, 
Roland Austin, Public Library, Gloucester. 


The Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzological 
Society, Hon. Sec., Edward Wilson, Airethwaite, Kendal. 


The Derbyshire Archeological and Natural History Society, 
Hon. Sec., Percy H. Currey, 3 Market Place, Derby. 


The Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, c/o 
Capt. J. E. Acland, F.S.A., County Museum, Dorchester. 


The Essex Archzological Society, The Museum, Colchester. 
The Kent Archeological Society, The Museum, Maidstone, Kent, 


The Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, Hon. Librarian, 
Dr. R. T. Bailey, 51 Grove Street, Liverpool. 
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The Lincoln Architectural and Archzological Society, c/o 
Librarian, Public Library, Lincoln. 

The London and Middlesex Archzological Society, Hon. Librarian 
C. W. F. Goss, F.S.A., Bishopsgate Institute, London, 
E.C. (2) 

The Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, The Librarian, 
The Black Gate, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society, Hon. Sec., 
The Subscription Library, Guildhall Hill, Norwich. 


The William Salt Archeological Society, c/o Librarian, Wm. Salt 
Library, Stafford. 

The Somersetshire Archzological and Natural History Society, 
Taunton Castle, Somerset. | 

The Shropshire Archeological and Natural History Society, c/o 
Librarian, Public Library, Shrewsbury. 

The Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Natural History, H. R. 
Barker (Librarian), Moyses Hall Museum, Bury St. Edmunds. 

The Surrey Archzological Society, Castle Arch, Guildford 

The Sussex Archzological Society, Lewes Castle, Lewes, Sussex. 

The Thoresby Society, Hon. Treasurer, G. D. Lumb, F.S.A. 
10 Park Street, Leeds. 

The Thoroton Society, F. Arthur Wadsworth (Hon. Librarian), 
Bromley House, Nottingham. 

The Wiltshire Archzological and Natural History Society, The 
Museum, Devizes, Wilts. 

The Worcestershire Archzological Society, c/o Public Library, 
Worcester. 

The Yorkshire Archzological and Topographical Association, 
W. T. Lancaster, F.S.A., Hon. Librarian, to Park Street, 
Leeds. 

The Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
U.S.A., c/o Messrs. Wheldon & Wesley, 2-4 Arthur Street, 


London, W.C. (2) 
(35) 


Terms of Admission to the Society. 


Those who are desirous of joining the Society can be admitted 
after election by the Council, on the following conditions : 


I. As Lire MemsBers for a Composition of £7 7s. od., and an 
Entrance Fee of 10s. 6d., which will entitle them to 
receive for life the annual volumes of Tyvansactions of 
the Society that may be issued after the date of pay- 
ment. 


II. As ANNUAL MEMBERS upon payment of ros. 6d. Entrance 
Fee, and an Annual Subscription of ros. 6d., which 
will entitle them to receive the annual volume of 
Transactions for every year for which their subscriptions 
are paid. 


The Annual] Subscription becomes due on the Ist January, 
and the Hon. General Secretary will be obliged if 
members will send their subscriptions to him at 
24 Parkend Road, Gloucester. 


By order of the Council, the Transactions of the Society are 
only issued to those members who have paid their 
subscriptions for the corresponding year, and only the 
names of those elected members who have paid their 
entrance fee and first annual subscription are entered 
in the list of Members. 


Application for admission as members may be made to any of 
the Hon. Local Secretaries, the Hon. Secretary for 
Bristol, or to 


ROLAND AUSTIN, 
24 PARKEND Roap, 
GLOUCESTER, 
Hon. General Secretary. 


The Counctl, 1924825. 


CuaAinMAN: THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF GLOUCESTER, F.S.A. 
Vice-CHAIRMAN: J. J. SIMPSON. 
PRESIDENT OF THE Socige1¥: RT. HON. EARL BATHURST. 


City of Bristol.—Vice-PrResipeENtTs: John E. Pritchard, F.S.A.; Rev. 
C.S. Taylor, MA., F.S.A.; Alfred C. Frver, Ph.D., F.S.A.; J. J. Simpson. 
Councit Proper: C. E. Boucher, B.Sc.Lond. ; Charles Wells; A. Cecil Powell ; 
Averay N. Jones; Sir G. H. Oatley, F.R.I.K.A.; J. E Barton, M.A.; L. F U. 
Way, F.S.A., F.R.GS.; A. Trice Martin, F.S:A.; Rev. R. T. Cole, M.A. 
Secretary for Bristols Wilfrid Leighton. 

City of Gloucester.—Vice-PrEsiIpENTS: Sir James Bruton; Very 
Rev. the Dean of Gloucester, F.S.A.; G.S. Seat F, W. Waller, F.R.1I.B.A. 
CounciL Proper: T.S. Ellis; J. W. Barnett ; Col. E. B. Jeune ; Walter B. 
Woo, A.R.I.B.A. 

Cheltenham,.—Vice-PRESIDENT: G. M. Currie. CounciL PropgEr: 
L. W. Barnard, &.R.1.B.A.; W. H. Knowles, F.S.A.; F. B. de Sausmarez, 
M.A. Local Secretary: Lt.-Col. J. C. Duke. 

Cirencester District. — Vice-Presinent: E. C. Sewell. Councir 
Proper: W. Scotford Harmer; Rev. A. B. Mynors, M.A. Local 
Secretaries: Cirencester —E. C. Sewell. Fairford—Canon R. C. S. Jones. 

Forest of Dean District.—Vicke-PRESIDENT: Lt.-Col. Russell J. Kerr, 
B.A. CounctL Prorer: Sir F. H. Crawley-Boevey, Bart. Local 
Secretaries: Lydney—Major John Penberthy. Newent—Edward Conder, 
F.S.A. 

Northern District.—Local Secretary: E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.Soc. 

Stroud District.—Vice-PrEstpENTs: Sir F. A. Hyett; W. St. Clair 
Baddelev. Councitt Proper: Rev. W. B. Atherton, B.A.; E. N. Witchell. 
Local Secretaries: Stro.wdi—Rev. R. J. Burton, M.A. Dursley—R,. H. 
Penley, B.A. 

Tewkesbury District.—Vice-Presipent: Rev. Canon Bazeley, 
M.A.; Councit Proper: D. E. Finlay, M.B.; Rev. C. Swynnerton, F.S.A.; 
A. E. Hurry; A. Baker. Local Secretaries: Tewkesbury—F. W. 
Godfrey. Berkeley—Rev. W. F. D. Curtoys, M.A. 

Thornbury WDistrict.—Counci: Proper: Rev. W. E. Blathwayt, 
M.A.; H. Jenner-Fust, M.A. Local Secretary: Wotton-under-Edge— 
H. Goldingham. 

Not Assigned.—Vice-President: Sir C. W. C. Oman, K.B.E., M.P., 
M.A., M.B.A., F.S.A. Councit Propgr: Rees Price, F.S.A., F.S. A. Scot; 
G. McN. Rushforth, F.S.A. 

Hon. General Secretary: Roland Austin. 

Bditor: Roland Austin. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE—Chairman of Council, Roland Austin (General 
Secretary), J. W. Barnett, €anon Bazeley, W. S. Harmer, Sir F. A. Hvett, 
J. E. Pritchard, J. J. Simpson, C. Wells, W. Leighton (Secretary for Bristol). 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE—Canon Bazeley (Chasrman), Chairman of 
Council, Roland Austin (Ltbrarian), G.S. Blakeway, Lt.-Col.J. C. Duke, W. 
Scotford Harmer, Sir F, A. Hyett, W. Leighton, J. E. Pritchard, J. J. 
Simpson, C. Wells. 

EXCAVATIONS COMMITTEE—J. E. Pritchard (Chairman), Chairman 
of Council, Canon Bazeley, Roland Austin, E. Conder, W. H. Knowles, 
G. Marshall, A. E. W. Paine, Sir G. H. Oatley, Sir F. A. Hyett, C. Wells, 
L. W. Barnard (Secretary). 

TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY’S PROPERTY—W. St. Clair Baddeley ; 
Claude Basil Fry. 

CHIPPING CAMPDEN TOWN TRUST: _ Representative Trustee— 
L. W. Barnard, F.R.I.B.A. 

LEIGH WOODS COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT: Representative— 
John E. Pritchard, F.S.A. 
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